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I. PRESENT to you - Public the Second Volume of the ate 
of Scotland. 1 


* 
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"Te onal 2 one of the buſieſt ak w_ eg 


Periods in the FO, of the Revs or my 10 any . 
Nation. 


o 


/ 


1 HAVE ping ee to exhibit all thoſe Fe in this en 


| of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, of which the truth can now be aſcer- 
tained. I quote only the Original Hiſtorians and the Public 


Records of the time; becauſe upon the teſtimony of theſe 
alone, muſt the credit of my narrative depend. But, I have 
not neglected to conſult almoſt every other writer who has 
attempted to illuſtrate any topic connected with the obe 


of my hiſtorical arfenſabes: 
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1 OWE thi moſt chankful . to Ps Aut 


of various, reſpectable Reviews, and to the Public in general, 


for the ſavourable reception of the Firſt Volume of this Work; 
and for that candid and liberal praiſe, which has had the na- 
tural effect of encouraging me to proceed with more ardent 


exertion, and with the molt anxious care in the proſecution of. 
my undertaking. 5 42: „„ 


1 wisn alfo publicly to expreſs my thanks to thoſe Gentle. 


men, who having done me the undeſerved honour of thinking 
the credit of the Scottiſh Nation, to be, in ſome meaſure con- 


cerned in the perfection and the ſucteſs of this Work ; have 


obligingly pointed out, and communicated to me, ſome of 
the moſt valuable treaſures of authentic, original information. 
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vw . - ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the courſe of my reſearches, I have had much very agrees 
able experienee of the politeneſs of Mr Marners of the Li- 
brary of the Faculty of Advocates. My own Collection of 
Books on the Scottiſh Hiſtory, is confiderable. Yet, I have 

been greatly obliged by the Bookſellers of Edinburgh in general, 

who have kindly favoured me with the uſe of many rare* 
books, neceſſary to my hiſtorical ſtudies, but which I was 
unable to purchaſe. Meſſrs Bell and Bradfute in particular 
have, with very liberal kindneſs, allowed me the free uſe of 
many books relating to the Hiſtory of Scotland, which I 
know not where I could have found, except in their very 
large and valuable Collection. To Mr W. Laing, well known 
as 2 Bookſeller uncommonly ſkilful and diligent in collecting ö 
ſcarce and PIR 2 2150 I owe ſimilar EE; 

Tux Wesens parts 47 this Work are now in great for 
wardneſs ; and the whole will be JR as 1 1 
e As 1 5 
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„ THE tod doe 
- SECTION FIRST. 5 8 5 
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.C nAr TER I. Margaret .of Norway Heireſs of the Crown. 
A Regency appointed. Interference of the Kings of Eng- 


land and Norway. Treaty for the marriage o Margaret 


with the Princeſs of Wales. Uſurpations of the King of 
England. Death of the young Queen of the Scots. 


Cnar. II. Inter-regnum, and Contentions for the Succeſſion, 
to the Throne, | Review of the progreſs of civility and ſocial 
inſtitutions in Scotland. Abſtract of the Hiſtory of Eng- 


land from the Conqueſt. Ireland. Norway, &c. Rome. 


Names of the Competitors. - Temper of the Scottiſh Nation, 


and other circumſtances favourable to the ambition of Ed- 


ward. Congreſs at Norham. Congreſs at Upſertlington- | 


green. Artifices of Edward, and baſeneſs of the Scots in- 
dignantly expoſed. Inveſtigation of the claims of the Com- 
Petitors. Reference to the Engliſh Parliament. Principles 


for Balliol. Deciſion. Char. III. Acceſſion of _ 


liol. Diſcord between the Scots and the Engliſh. The 
Scots prepare to 'throw off the Engliſh yoke, © Irritating 


meaſures of Edward. Hoſtile meaſures of the Scots. Trea- 


ty between Scotland and France. Incurſion of the Scots in- 
to Cumberland. Scotland invaded by the Engliſh. Ber- 
wick taken. Balliol and the Scots renounce their homage to 
Edward. The Bruces join the Engliſh. The Scots defeat 
ed near Dunbar. Farther progreſs and final ſucceſs of the 


Engliſh army. Submiſſion, depoſition, and character or 
John Balliol. The immediate Sovereignty of Scotland af. 
ſumed þy Edward. Cnkr. IV. Bow e uſurpation, 


and efforts of Wallace. Edward returns to 


the Engliſh government. Diſcontents and inſurrectidns. 
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x | erwick. Tran. 
actions in the Parliament at Berwick. Circumſtances 8 


vourable to the Engliſh power in Scotland. Inefficacy of 
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Character of Wallace. His firſt enterprizes. He draws to- 
' gether an army. His army diſperſed at the river of Irvine. 
Heroic conſtanty of Wallace. Battle of Stirling. The Scots 
invade England. Another invaſion of Scotland. Battle of 
Falkirk. Siege and capture of Stirling-Caftle by the Scots. 
Intrigues at Rome, and interference of the Pope. Succeſs 
of the Scots at Roſlin. Influence of France upon the pro- 
greſs of the war. The Abbey of Dunfermline burnt. Siege 
of Stirling Caſtle. Submiſſion of the Scottiſh Nobles. Wal- 
lace betrayed and executed. Char. V. Eſtabliſhment 
made by Edward for the government of Scotland; ſlaugh- 
ter of Comyn; and ſudden rebellion of Robert Bruce. 
Cnay. VI. Robert Bruce crowned King of Scotland. Bat- 
tle of Methven- wood. Bruce retires' to the Weſtern Iſles. 
He returns to Carrick. : Impriſonment and execution of a 
number of Bruce's friends. Increaſe of his party in Carrick. 
Battle of Lowdon hill. Death and character of Edward the 
Firſt of England. Retreat of Edward the Second out of 
Scotland. Bruce's ſucceſſes in the Eaſt, Highlands. Ed- . 
ward Bruce conquers Galloway. Expedition into England. 
Capture of the caſtle of Linlithgow. Inroad of. the Scots 
into Durham. Perth taken. Roxburgh-Caſtle taken by 
Douglas. Edinburgh-Caſtle taken by Randolph. Ezpedi- 
tion to the Iſle of Man. Siege of Stirling - Caſtle, and truce. 
Battle of Bannockburn. Inroad into England, A Parlia- 
ment. Char. VII. Abſtract of the Hiſtory of Ireland: 
Its invaſion by the Scots. Their victories. Their diſaſters. 
The final diſappointment of their enter prize. Cnar. 
VIII. Continuation, and end of Robert Bruce's reign. Ex- 
pedition into the Hebudæ. Tranſactions on the Engliſh 
frontier. Engliſh defeated by Biſhop. Sinclair at Inyerkei- 
thing. Mediation of the Pope between the Scots and Eng- 
liſn. Berwick taken by the Scots. Inroad into Yorkſhire. 
Parliament at Scone. Berwick unſucceſsfully beſieged by 
the Engliſh. A truce. Epiſtle of remonſtrance from the 
Scottiſh Nation to the Pope. A conſpiracy againſt the liſe 
of Bruce, detected and puniſhed. The war renewed. A 
fruitleſs invaſion of Scotland by the Engliſh. The Engliſh | 
purſued into, England, and ronted at Byland. Randolph, 
ambaſſador to the Pope. Birth of David Bruce. Edward 
the Second of England, depoſed and murthered. The Eng- 
liſn bafſled by the Scots under Douglas. A. peace finally 
ratified at Northampton. Subſtance of the treaty. * 
| B cauſes 
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ſn of che ſngcelles of. ta few: Heath af GY Eliza. 
beth, Death of Robert Bruce. Douglas undertakes to car · 
ry the King's heart to the Holy Lada. ae 0. ae 
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. of the Jaidouts,” Kade aud 8 _ 
th Scots, during the latter part of the chirteench Century, 
and the beginning of the fourteent! . Logal circumſtan- 
ces. Population. II. BASOUASs. Nroviding ſubſiſtence; 
hunting and fiſhing, Management of tame animals. Supe- 
rior utility of oxen and horſes; Agticulkure. Cockery. 
Dreſs; favourite colours; want of ſhoes and ſtockings. 
Architecture. Military Arts. Artillery. for ſieges. law 
provement of the Scots in che art of war. Encampments. 
Navigation; a ſhip with forty oars. Commerce; ex ports: 
imports: General commerce of Europe: Bills of exchange 2 | 
The Friſcobaldi and the Bardi, companies of Italjan mer- 
chants: Trade of France, Flanders, and Germany; - Staple 
towns : Markets: Fairs, Weights and: beg « Nameal © 
ſtandards of ' ſuperficial meaſure—of - cubic mmeaſure—of . 

weight: Origin of the weights and meaſures of modern Eu 
rope: Britiſh weights: Sterling: Trone: Scottiſh; meaſures 
of ſuperficies : Meaſurement of Lands, State of of \Europe i in 
reſpect to the precious metals. Scottiſh coins. Groats. 
Sterling conſidered as a denomination of coin. . 
between the value of money and that of the neceſſaries of 


% 
Nh 


fe. Proportion between the Sterling money of the four-, 


 teenth and that of the eighteenth century, The increaſe of 
wealth happens neceſſarily in all inhabited countries. —IH. 
KOI EDGE. Knowledge of material nature. Military 
| knowledge, Commercial knowledge. The wars of chis pe- 

riod favourable to the improvement of the knowledge of the 


Scots. Medicine: Hoſpitals: Surgery. Fundamental pri- 


= of moral diſtinctions. Progreſs of moral diſcernment. 
| rack Charity, &c. Patriotiſm. Vices of the Scots. 

reachery. (Licentiouſly eſs. , Want of mutual confidence: © 
Increaſe of virtue, the moſt ſtriking effect of the 9 of _ 
_ refinement, Laws of the Scots. Progreſs of theſe laws. 


Laws of feudal ſucceſſion. Relations between perſons and 
property. Is e 7 as N af 5 7 
e | b | ulent 
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dulent donatioris to religious houſes forbidden. 1 define 
ing the mutual relations of individuals to one another. Lord 
and vaſſals. Maniacs. Servants. Recovery of debts. . Se- 

ditious ſpeeches. Laws regulating the duties of individuals 
to the community. Duties of Judges. Duties of the com- 
munity to its members. Functions of the Parliament or Le- 
giſlative Aſſembly. Functions of the Kingly office. Royal 


revenues; taxes and cuſtoms; extraordinary aids. The 


King's officers domeſtic and eivil. His military officers.. 
_ Ambaſſadors. Juries:; Jong of Barons and Burghs. | 
New ſtatutes regulating e duties of the community to its 

members. Recapitulation. Reflections on the preſent ſtate 

of the Scottiſn laws. Titles and enſigns of honour. Origin 
and uſe of hieroglyphies. Heraldry, a particular application 
of hieroglyphics, Heraldry firſt aſſumed a regular form as - 


mong the nations of modern Europe. - Scottiſh heraldr 


Origin of titles merely honorary; in Scotland. Relig ion 2 
Doctrines and worſhip: Structure of the hierarchy. Reve- 
nues of the Clergy. Morals of the Clergy. Bm * 
Writing; Language: Ballads: Rhymes : Latin rhymes : : 
Subjects of the poetry of this 15 Compeſitions in proſe : 
Statutes: Charters : Epiſtles* Legends: The famous le- 
5 of St Patrick's Cave. Proper names: Their firſt uſe: 


1 Ac of appellative names: Ute of proper names in — 4 
an 


Names of places: NOT: of e Bene. 
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to the King of Norwa 
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Re was an infant, and, at th 
aer grandfather', s death, in a foreign cou 
tof the king om, was, 


The immediate governmen 
therefore committ 


A Convention of the Eſtates 
of Parliament, to. the adminiſtration of 


3 
2 


regents; 
William Frazer, Biſhop, of St! ndrews ; ;. Duncan, 
Earl of Fife; Alexander, Fart of Buchan ; : Rob 

Wiſheart, Biſhop o 
of Badenoch; and James, the s ward of oY 
5 faction and anarchy di | racted the kingdom. 
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Of the newly appointed regents ; - this Earl of Fife; 


| WY WAS ſoon after aſſaſſinated; the Earl of Buchan 


1288. 


| Interfe- 
Wb: rence of 


of Eng- 


. 


1 
1289. 


died, about the ſame time, by a natural death; 
James the Steward of Scotland, withdrew himſelf 
from the counſels of his remaining colleagues, and 


engaged in a Facts combination with ſome other 


lords“. 


92 - *% 


Walls theſe things ad; ; the Kings 2 Eng 
the Kings land, and Norway; the one, grand- uncle to the 
land and infant queen; the, other, her father; eagerly turn- 


ed their attention upon the ſtate and temper of the 


Scots. Edward the Firſt, one of the moſt valiant 


and politic monarchs that ever ſat on the Engliſh 
* throne, was ambitious to ſeize the preſent occaſion 
of adding Scotland|to the dominions gf his Crown, 
by obtaining Margaret to be the wife of his eldeſt 
ſon. Eric of Norway, afſerted his daughter s right 
to the Scottiſh throne; 5 and endeavoured to put 
her in the undiſputed and ſecure poſſeſſion of it. 


After ſome preliminary negociations in which. 


the favour of all parties, was, in a great degree, 
conciliated to the wiſhes of Edward; ; ambaſſadors 
from the Norwegian King, and from the Scottiſh 
regency, repaired to meet Engliſh plenipotentiaries, 


at Saliſbury; where a treaty was concluded among 


a 


| them, i in the Names N. Edward, Eric, and the 
"Scottiſh 
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L Scotland, and for preſerving, to its infant e n the i= gl, : 


| ene of ber re nee wok. fog 

F x | 4, -, 

* i n it was, Shs * the SY bes 
tween the 

p ſhould. re-eſtabliſh: and maintain civil; order and scottiſh 


tranquillity in their country; that, any of the mem- a | 


bers of the Scottiſh regency, of whom the King e e 
Norway might diſapprove, ſhould be removed from „„ 
5 their office; that, Margaret, befote ſhe were con 
trated in any matrimonial engagement, ſhould be 

e immediately conveyed put of Norway, into Scot- 
land or England; that, if ſhe ſhould arrive firſt in 
h England, Edward ſhould then, deliver her, unmar- : 
a Wl ried, to the Scots ; but that, upon, this laſt event, 
the Scots, on their part, ſhould engage, not to give 
their young Queen i in marriage, without the ml 

ſent of Edward, and of Eric. f. FVV „ 


"Toy DITION 8 more expreſsly th fo the P0-Farthes 
Iitic views of the Engliſh King, could not, it ſhould ieh wich 4 
ſeem, be, at this time, obtained by him. But, e, —— 
had already applied to the Court of Rome, for a. 
dilpenſation, to authorize a marriage between his 
ſon, and his grand. niece, the Norwegian princeſs. | 
Ras n this . and gained the, 


- Fiendlhip 
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friendſhip of the Scottiſh. Fillers x: he joined the 
Scots, in preſſing Eric, to fulfil the late treaty, 
and ſend home, their Queen. Eric, in the tender- 
neſs of fatherly affection, was {till reluctant to com- 


mit his infant child to ſtrangers. Vet, the impor- 


1290. 


tunities and artifices of Edward and the Scots, at 
length prevailed; the Scots urging the neceſſities 
of their government; Edward inſiſting upon the 
Papal diſpenſation, accommodating Eric with the 
loan of a ſum of money, and gratifying his 21 
pal courtiers, with penſions *, 


Treaty for IN the mean time, a new treaty was con- 


the mar- 
riage of 
Margaret 
with the 

Prince of 
Wales. 


cluded, at Brigham, on the border of Scotland, 
between Edward, by his ambaſſadors ; and the 
Scottiſh nobles and rulers, in the name of their 


nation. The fundamental article of this treaty, 
was, the ſtipulation of a marriage, to be contracted, 
as ſoon as it might be convenient, between the 
Prince of Wales, and the Scottiſh Queen. 'The 


rights and liberties of the Scottiſh nation, were to 


remain, for ever inviolable. Scotland was to con- 


tinue, a ſeparate kingdom, never to be annexed to 
England, as a dependent province. Feudal ho- 
mage and ſervices were to be performed by the 
vaſſals of the Scottiſh Crown, in Scotland only. 
Upon no account, whether civil or criminal, were 

. 0 ee 


| * Rymeri Federa, II. 430. 472, 473: Prynne, III. 399. 


* 


| rights or privileges of the Scottiſh Church, were to 
be, in any manner, infringed. The order of the go 


not, even e eee gere | | 
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the Scots to be e before courts of juſtice, be- 8 5 
yond the confines of their kingdom. None of the 


vernment, and the properties and prerogatives of the 
Crown, were to be preſerved, without alienation or 
diminution, till mon d would arrive in her do- 
minions “. e ee ' 


i 
Fo 


Han Dux had this treaty be ratified, YR the Utirps- 
Engliſh King; anxious to ſecure the advantages Pa. 
which it ſtipulated to him; appointed one of his eee 
ſubjects, to act, in Scotland, as Lieutenant ſor his che treaty. 
ſon, and the young Queen; required the Scots to 5 
deliver up their printipal caſtles and ſtrong-holds, 
into his hands; and took various other meaſures, 
which ſhewed him to be more diſpoſed to wreſt the _ 
terms of the treaty to the purpoſes of his ambition, 
than to abide by any of its conditions that were 


8 


By this time, the young Queen, nt her fa- Death of 5 
ther had, at laſt, intruſted into the hands of the dc _—_ 17 55 


neen of 


Seottiſh and Engliſh ambaſſadors, was on her paſ- hes Scots. 

ſage, from Norway, to Scotland, But, the hopes 

on the Scots, and 0" ee, of Edward, were 
e e e 


2 * 
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2 bebe Mikes” The child ſickened at ſea; was 


CnAr ey, 
— brought on ſhore in Orkney, and there languiſhed, 
and died. To the Scots, the tidings of her death, 


were more alarming and ſorrowful, than even the 


unfortunate end of her grandfather. They aw 


full before them, the unhappy proſpect of a diſpu- 


ted ſucceſſion, war with England, inteſtine diſcord. 


By the death of Margaret, their laſt pledge of tran- 


"I and peace; was  ravithed from them“. 


| Crtap TER © # 


Inter. b. un and Content ons oa the Sactefſun. 


— 


Uncer- Tas e extinQtion of the progeny of Alexander the 
| Belas Third, left the Scottiſh throne ſubject to the claims 
OL of a number of pretended heirs; of whom, no one 


lad a title to which the uncertainties of the feudal 


law of ſucceſſion could give a deciſive and unquel- 
tionable eben V | 


Review of S001. union as civil Allien, had, by 
| 2 this time; as we have ſeen in the preceding books; 


NT. advanced to a mighty i improvement. from the pri- 
inftitu- mitive rudeneſs and inſtability, in which they ap- 


tions in 


Scotland. peared in theſe northern regions, at the æra when 
| 7 ae 


| 
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the Scottiſh name became firſt un in Britain. 5. 1. 
Petty hordes had been combined into communitie 
Union or conqueſt had, by degrees, formed theſe 

into one; and that not an inconſiderable, kingdom. _ 
The piratical incurſions of the Norſe · men, had, at 
length, ceaſed; and their Hebudian poſſeſſions hac 
been ienminbeulg relinquiſhed. The races of al. 
moſt all the ancient, independent chieftains, had 
periſhed; except that alone, which poſſeſſed the 
Scottiſh Crown. The forms of feudal dominion; 
introduced indeed from France, and from Eng- 


land; but in their ſpirit and regulations, wonder- 


fully congenial to that ſpecies of barbarous ſubor- 
dination which had, before, taken place in Scot- 
land; were now gat length compleatly eſtabliſned 
Wy Norman knights had, by grant, or by mar- 


riage, gained poſſeſſion: of moſt of the great. fieffs 


under the'Scottiſh Crown. To contentions between 
petty, independent chieftains, had ſucceeded, inceſ- 
lant quarrels among rival nobles; rebellions and 
ſtruggles of the great vaſſals, re the Crown; 
wars of the Spvercigh 9 5 his ſubjects, ſtill from 
time to time, renewed. Tenures of land, were, al. 
moſt- univerſally feudal But, the uſurpations of 

the Church; the ſhortneſs of the period, during 
which the feudal law had been fully eſtabliſhed; _ 
the ignorance af the Age in general; and the uni: 
verſal predominance of force over right or reaſon 


hat left the nen of the feudal , to many TED 


ales 
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ger. 1. caſes in the practice of ſociety, ſtill but imperfectiy 


Car Il. 
aſcertained, by either aniliturion. ar precdent. i 


. 


Abftract Since the active 4 the Nappa, 3 whe- 


Hilary by the by bequeſt, conqueſt, or election, to the throne 


| England, of England; this monarchy, the too formidable 


the 


Pages neighbour and rival of Scotland, had been anima- 
ted, in ſome manner, with a new ſpirit, and braced 
with more energetic vigour. The deſcendents and 

ſucceſſors of William of Normandy, were, for the 
greater part, a valiant and politic race of princes. 

In the ſituation in which thoſe of them, who fat 

; on the throne of England, were placed, great qua- 

lities were indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Their powerful 
vaſſals were to be kept in ſubjection; the incur- 
ſions of the Scots and Welch, were to be continu- 
ally repreſſed; the continental poſſeſſions of the 
Royal Family, were ſtill to be manfully defended 


and maintained; the uſurpations of an overgrown 


and graſping Church, were to be guarded againſt, 
and checked. William the, Baſtard, his ſons, 
William Rufus and Henry the Firſt, "Henry the 
Second, and, in the end, even the feeble and ill- 
fortuned Henry the Third, proved conſiderably 
ſucceſsful on all hands. The Welch were gra- 
dually ſubdued; the invaſions of the Scots were 
reſiſted; the continental dominions of the Engliſh 
Kings, were extended, or, at leaſt, little impaired ; 


ambitious and rebellious nobles were ſtill maſtered 


I. Boox III.] HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. gon”) 


ly and cut off; even the clergy were, by the vigorous Sxer. 1. a 
5 policy of Henry the Second, ſtopped ſhort in their — 
career of uſurpation. Edward the Firſt, having 

le- been early tried in the troubles of his father's 
ne reign ; and having, with the gallantry of a Knight- 
le Wl Errant, and a Chriſtian Hero,” viſited the Holy 
la- Land; was mature in years and experience, and 
ed had es a great character, before the time of 
id his ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne. There was no 
he immediate ſubje& of his government, ſo wealthy, 
S- powerful, and illuſtrious, as to be, ſingly, formidable 

at to the royal authority. Skilfully diſpenfing his fa- 
a" WW vours to the burgeſſes and yeomanry ; he attached 
ul WW them, in a particular manner, to his perſon ; arid | 
ir- raiſed them, by new immunities and privileges, to : 
u- a degree of conſequence, at which they formed a - | 
he counterpoiſe to the power of the nobles.” The laſt 

ed remains of Welch freedom and independency, pe- 

'n' riſhed by the hands of Edward. Even the obſti- 
ſt, nate ambition of the Clergy, was compelled. to + 
s, make new conceſſions to the vigorous and artful 

he authority which he exerted againſt- them, The „ 
Il- death of Alexander the Third of Scotland, opened 1 | 
ly to Edward, a new field for ambitious enterprize. f 

'A- Might he, by marriage, or by arms, unite Scotland, 

re as well as Wales, under his dominion ? It would : 

ih then be eaſy to enlarge his continental poſſeſſions, „ 7 
1; and to humble his moſt potent enemy, the King of 

ed | France. His negotiations for obtaining the heireſs , 5 

1d Ws N B % 125 | | 
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of the Scottiſh Crown, in marriage, to his ſon, 


ww were indeed fruſtrated by her death. But, in the 


courſe of thoſe negotiations, he had drawn the eyes 


of the Scottiſh nation upon himſelf; had gained 


a number of ſecret or open adherents among their 


nobility ;- had, in fact, eſtabliſhed an influence over 


them, by which his wiſhes already directed, in a 
great meaſure, their public tranſactions. Edward 


was not of a ſpirit, to yield up this influence, or to 


Ireland, 


relinquiſh, upon a ſlight change of circumſtances, 


thoſe ſanguine hopes which he had conceived, of 


reducing Scotland under his dominion. The ſame 
artful policy, the. ſame ardent valour, which had 
ſubjugated Wales, might ſooner or later triumph 


over the Scots, and unite the whole ile _— ihe 
ſway of a . monarch. 

Tk had been granted, for cotton and 
conqueſt, by Pope Adrian, a man of Engliſh ex- 


traction, to the Engliſh King Henry the Second. 
Private adventurers from England ; and ſtill more, 


a public and royal force; had; ſince, made ſome 


| progreſs in the conqueſt of that iſland. But, their 


the native Iriſh, although in. part, probably of the 


_ poſſeſſions in Ireland, had not yet added any thing 


to the public and military ſtrength of the Engliſh 
nation; nor had the final conqueſt of the Iriſh, as 
yet become, in any conſiderable degree, a favourite 
object of ambition with the Engliſh Kings. Yet, 


ſame 


Boox IL] HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: | 
ſame origin, as the Weſtern and Highland Scots, Seer. 1 


had long been divided from all alliance with 8 
land. They were too wildly ſavage, and too little 


capable of the extenſive views of able policy, to 
combine with the Scots againſt the Engliſh, the 
common enemies of the liberties of both, What- | 
ever the changes of princes, of ſovereign families, : 
or of forms of government, in Scotland ; its fate 


was, in the preſent ſtate of things, hardly liable to- 


be, in any meaſure, influenced by the __ of 
Ireland. 5 ä 


Tux Danes ind Notwoglatit had ancleatty- con- Norway, 


quered the Scottiſh Illes; ; had made themſelves, ** 
maſters of England; had ravaged the coaſts of the 
better half of Europe; and had triumphed, the 


untivalled lords of the northern and middle ſeas. _ p 


But, their dominion in Britain and its contiguous 
iſles, had been overthrown. Piracy had begun to 

give place to peaceful commerce. Cauſes origi- 
nating in the altered policy and manners of the 
other nations of Europe; and in the fluctuations 


of internal order and dominion, among the Scan- 


dinavian Powers; had put an end to all that ter- 
rour and thoſe continual devaſtations with which 
the valiant and maritime people of the North, once 
afflicted the kingdoms of the South. By the failure 
of the expedition againſt the Hebud:e, the naval | 


force of Norway, ſuffered an almoſt irretrievable 


— 


ä 
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loſs. Eric could not now equip an immenſe fleet ; 


— as ſome of his anceſtors might have done; and 


France. 


invade Scotland, to claim for himſelf, * * 
tance of his daughter] s rights. | 


FRANCE, the rival of England, ad, ſome f time 
before, begun to practiſe the policy of drawing the 
Scots to invade England, whenever the Engliſh 
Kings invaded the French daminions. But, this 
policy had not, as yet, eſtabliſhed a regular, politi- 
cal intercourſe between the French and the Scots; 


nor acquired to the former, any important influ- 


ence upon the ordinary government, or the revo- 
lutions of the latter. | 


* 


Taz Papal Court of Rome, or ſometimes. of 


Avignon, alone, kept a watchful eye upon the 


tranſactions of all Chriſtian nations; ; maintained, 
by means of its legates, of miſfionaries, of the 
Clergy in general, a conſtant correſpondence with 
them ; and exerted, at almoſt all times, a powerful 
athaviey; as well upon their civil, as over their 


eccleſiaſtical affairs. But, its vigilance, and its 


interference, were rarely directed to other ends, 
than the protection of its Clergy, the extenſion of 


its own power, and the draining of the wealth of 
all other countries, through every poſſible channel, 


into Italy and Rome, or into Avignon. Its con- 
nivance, or even approbation might be won by 
bribes or conceſſions, to any fraud in negociation, 

| g N N | | { I or 
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or injuſtice i in conqueſt, however Wan and . . 
indefenſible. If the poſſeſſions and privileges f. 
the Church, ſhould be preſerved · inviolate; and if, 
perchance, the authority of Rome or Avignon over 
the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Britain, ſhould be increa · 
ſed, and its revenue from the iſland, augmented ; 
the Scots might ravage England, the Engliſh con- 
quer Scotland, either the one nation or the other 
prevail, by force or artifices, over their fellow-iſland- 
ers; without being interrupted, in their en eh 


by any ſerious a * the Papal Court. 


Sv CH, than, were, the REES." ate of Scotland; FY 
its relations to the moſt contiguous neighbouring 
kingdoms and courts ; the diſpoſitions of theſe © 
courts and kingdoms 9 the Scottiſh nation; 
and their power to influence its public affairs; at 
the time, when, by the extinction of the poſterity 
of Alexander the Third, the ſucceſſion td the Scot- 
tiſh throne, was laid open to a number of compe- i 
titors ;- and when the-ambitious Edward the Firſt | + 
of England, appeared to have. reſolved to add 1 
Scotland to his dominions, by ariful negotiation, #1 
by open war, or by the occaſional uſe of both theſe 
means, as changing circumſtances might ſuggeſt. 


Bxsinn the King of Norway who claimed the Names of 
ſucceſſion to his deceaſed daughter's kingdom, = | 
with aſl hopes. of obtaining it it; rf appeared 

twelve 


- 


Sr i twelve other competitors for the Scottiſh Crown; 
Was the genuine or pretended (deſcendents. of Donald 
Bane, the uſurper, and brother to Malcolm Can- 
more, of King William, of King Alexander the 


Second, of King David, of David, Earl of Huntjng- | 


don, brother to King William. Theſe competitors 
were, Florence Earl of Holland, Robert de Pin- 
keny, William de Ros, Patrick Earl of March, 
William de Veſci, Patrick Galythly, Nicolas de 
Soulis, Roger de Mandeville, John Comyn Lord 
of Badenoch, John Balliol Lord of Galloway, Ro- 
dert Bruce Lord of Annandale, and Jolin de Haſ- 
Ae, ee eee | 


Temper of "Waltz theſe competitors urged, or were pre- 


the 5cot- paring to urge, their reſpective claims; and the 


tion; and Scottiſh nation were exceedingly divided in their 
ether eir- 


eur ſtan- Wiſhes, and perplexed as to their choice: the num- 


cesfavour- 


Ale te ber of the adherents to the King of England, and 
me 2-b1- his influence upon the affairs of Scotland, were 
Edward. continually augmented. Many of the Scottiſh no- 
bles, being of Norman origin, were little concerned 
about maintaining the ancient independency of the 


Scots: Some * eſtates in England, of which 
„ they 


„ Walſingham, 59 :—Torfei Hiſt. Norveg. I. 381 — 
455 Rymeri Fœdera II. 575, 576, 577, 578, 579 :—Fordun. XI. 
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they might be depri ved, at Edward's pleaſure; buth deer. 4. 


- N * 
* LY 
. 15 
— 


which would be more completely conſolidated ths 3 
their Scottiſh poſſeſſions, by the union of Scotland 
into one kingdom with England : Others whe | 
poſſibly be ſeduced by penſions and promiſes, to 
favour the views of Edward: Thoſe who could 
produce no claims of their own, to the regal ſuc- 
ceſſion, would be willing to receive for their ner 


Lord, rather one who was already a great monarch, >The: 


than a perſon ſuddenly exalted to ſovereign power, 
from among their equals : Even. the competitors 
were naturally led, each to ſtrive to ſtrengthen his 
own doubtful claim, by winning Edward's favour: _ 
Having hitherto been, all, ſubjects of Edward, or 8 
other ſovereigns, theſe competitors could ſcarcely 
feel themſelves diſhonoured by any homage which 
Edward might demand from him who ſhould ob. 
tain the kingdom of Scotland: That part even, of 
the Scottiſh nation, who were concerned, only to 


terminate the diſorder and contention of the pre- T2 


ſent inter-regnum, and to preſerve their ancient. 


national independeney; ſaw no hopes, ſave in yield- 


ing to the predominating influence, and accepting 

the umpirage, of the Engliſh King. By the con- 

currence or colliſion of all theſe different views and | 

intereſts: the Scots were brought to uy AU „ 

almoſt at Edward's mexey.” e ES, „ 
| | Fowany 14 


1 
: 
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Town came northwards, ward he Scottiſh 


_ 77: u. 
0 rn border. His barons of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, 


Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumber. 


nee land; and, among them, John Balliol and Robert 


Nw 


56 were ſummoned to attend their fovereign, 


at Norham; on the third day of June, in the year 
one thouſand, two hundred and ninety one; with 


all thoſe forces which they were, relpeAiively, obli. 


ged by the conditions of their tenures, to ſupply. 


The Nobles and Clergy of Scotland, were requeſted 
to meet him, likewiſe, at Norham, on an earlier 


day. Aſſembling, in compliance with his ſum- 
mots, on the tenth of May, theſe repreſentatives 
of the Scottiſh nation, there heard the Engliſh 


| King, for the firſt time, openly declare his preten- 


fions to the ſuprem acy of Lord Paramount over 
Scotland. However overawed by his power, or 


previouſly won by his artifices ; yet, at this decla. 


ration, aſtoniſhment and confuſion held them all, 


for ſome moments, mute. one, bolder than the 


reſt, at laſt replied; © that, concerning this clain 


of feudal ſupremacy over Scotland, no determina- 
tion could be made, while the throne ſhould be 


\ 


' vacant.” © By Holy Edward, whoſe Crown | 
* wear,” anſwered the Engliſh Monarch, with ſtern 


impatience, « I will vindicate my juſt rights, or 
< periſh in the attempt.” At their requeſt, he, 


with ſome difficulty, granted them, a delay till the 


Morrow ;z ; that they might, in the interval, " conſult 


V,! together 


{ 
tl 
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in together, nd determine. among themſelves, ke _ ** 5 5 . 3 
re, cher they ſhould then acknowledge him for their * > . 
er. Lord Paramount. On the day following, Ae — 
ert ſtill declined any definitive anſwer ; ; and obtai ain ed. 1 7 
a farther delay for the ſpace. of nes weeks = Ns oy ood”, 


car Wl be nA oh K IO 7 
5th ee as it hould "Ra now perceived, that views 


bl. Nis firſt ſtep had been raſhly and unſeaſonably eg „ 
aken. He had probably been deceived by the too — T 
lattering repreſentations of his Agents among the pond i I 
Scots; or had, himſelf, too arrogantly preſumed uit b 5 
upon bis influence over. them. But, his Barons. he Sm 5 : 
with all the. force of the northern counties, were | 
Loon to join him ; and the preſence of an army, 
thus ready for 9 08 would give new weight to 

his claims. Intrigue, fear, diſſenſion, wayering un. 
certainty, . might, in the mean time, do much, „„ 
reconcile or ſubdue the minds of the Scots to bis » 
viſnes. Policy, therefore, more; than. weakneſs, SR a; 
guided him in the meaſure of ranting them 


time for farther deliberation e, his de. 
mand. | | 


4 
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ON the Segal day of june, he again gave audi- FER 7 
ence to the congregated Scots; not, as before, 5 wy 
Wender! ; 98 a field oppoſite to It, on the “ö; 
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the Engli Crown to the feudal ſuperiority over Ml” 


a. mrofr oF SCOTLAND. akin nY: 
” Seer. l. Seoriſh fide of the Tweed, Burnel, Biſhop of 


„Car. Il. 


| 
— Bath, and Chancellor of England, there maintain. Ml 
ee, for the King his maſter; that the Kings of Mt 
England were Lords Paramount of Scotland, by a MW " 
right which they-had either actually polleſſed, ot il |: 

_ juſtly claimed, from the moſt diſtant Ages; that, Wt 

the Scots, although required ſo to do, by King 
Edward, had produced no evidence, to invalidate 
his claims upon them; and that, as the claim of 


Scotland, was thus unconteſted ; Edward, in the ; 
character of Lord Paramount of the Scots, would f 
Proceed to determine among the competitors fot . 

_ _ their throne. Of theſe competitors, eight were : 
preſent in this aſſembly, in which the lofty preten- . 
ſions and reſolutions of the Engliſh Monarch, were f 

thus loudly declared by his Chancellor. Bruc: : 

Lord of Annandale, was of the number. All the : 


competitors for the throne, and all the reſt of the 

Scots who were preſent, either by open avowal, or 

by tacit conſent, allowed the pretenfions of Edvward 
to be well founded, / and accepted his umpirage, in 

the character of Lord Paramount of the kingdom 

of Scotland. On the day of theſe remarkable 


tranſactions, indeed, John Balliol, whether b) tk 
chance, or artful defign, was abſent ; but, on the 
following day, he appeared, and nequlettba in the my 
. conceſſions which the reſt had made to the claims 
of the Engliſh Monarch. Burnet then cloſed this 


part 


ther 5 
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part of the buſineſs, by proteſting, in Edward's? seen 1. | 


in. name, that the King of England, thus e 
ov be Lord Paramount of Scotland; although he - 
i night not, at preſent, urge, yet, did not finally re- 

or linquiſh, his right to the abſolute and nee 
at, m of e ian fr 2% 


Epwand, thus far ſucceſsful i in aſſerting his own rand 
of ambitious pretenſions ; 5 now proceeded towards e 2 
h judgment among the pretenders tothe immediate pol- bf cx 
ſeſſion of the Scottiſh throne ; ſtill artfully combin- Green, 5 
ing, however, the ſubmiſſion of the Nation and the | 
Pretenders to his Paramount authority, with the pro- 
greſs of the Cauſe in which he was umpire. Again he 
himſelf proteſted, that the preſent deciſion ſhould, in 
no way fea his own claim, or the claims of his 
ſucceſſors, td the immediate ſovereignty of Scot- | 
land. The competitors, next, with one accord, 
affixed their ſeals to a written deed, by which they - 
acknowled ged Edward to be Lord Paramount of - 
the kingdom for which they contended; and 
agreed to abide by his determination. It was then 
unanimouſly reſolved by the Engliſh King, the 
competitors, and all the other Scotꝭ who were pre- 
ent; that, Balliol and Comyn, for themſelves and 
the reſt of the competitors who might be ſatisfied 
vith their choice, ſhould name forty commiſſioners; 
that, Bryce ſhould, for himſelf and the competitors 
wquielcing i in his Pom, name other forty; 
oy | 


* Fadera II. 544, 56: 549. ;—Digdale, C Chron. ſeries 
44 i—Feddera = $51, Ke eps 
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ww King ſhould add twenty-four; and that, theſe hun. 


dred and four commiffioners, thus nominated, 


ers, was, to direct the kingdom of Scotland, and 


5 ward; agreeably to a conceſſion which the compe. 


and comparative merits of the claims of the differ. 
ent competitors,” and ro report the reſult of their 
examination, to Edward, the Lord Paramount and 


' whoſoever of the competitors ſhould find his claims 


dom; Edward obliging himſelf to make full reſti 
tution, within two months from the date of his 


In the mean time, to waſte no part of, the public 


10 caſtles and fortrefles were, in like manner, deliver- 
ed up by their keepers; ; except only the caſtles of 
Dundee and Forfar ; which Gilbert de Umfrapille, 
Earl of Angus, reſolutely 1 refuſed to ſurrender, till 
Edward and all the competitors. executed a Writ⸗ 
ten deed, by which de Umfraville was indemnified 

for delivering to the — King, thoſe caſtles 


J Fd - f 
. * 
wes * * * Y 
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that, to theſe eighty cottrantiohbrs, the 'Englif 


ſhould compoſe a Jury, to examine the reſpeRtive 


Jud ge.—The firſt ſtep taken by cheſe Commiſſion. 
its fortrefles to be delivered into the hands of Ed: 


titors had already made ; that, he might have itin 
his power, to eſtabliſh in the poſſeſſion -of them, 


finally ſuſtained, in preference to thoſe of the reſt. 
The regents, accordingly, ſurrendered the king: 
deciſion upon the claims of the competitors ; ; and 


revenue, except ſo much as might be neceſſary for 
the unavoidable expences of the government. Tbe 


which 
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which be had received in truſt; from the Se Scottiſh g *. 

nation.” Edward immediately reſtored to the for. 
mer regents, the cuſtody of the kingdom; added 

Bryan Fitzallan to their number; and directed 

them to confide the Chancellorſhip, to Alan, Biſhop 5 

of Caithneſs, and Walter of Agmodſham, jointly. 

The regents, and many of the Barons now ſwore 

fealty to Edward; a humiliating ceremony! which 

was performed by Mark, Biſhop of Sodor (or Su- 

dereys) alone, from among the Clergy... The peace 

of the King, as Lord Paramount of Scotland, Was 

then proclaimed; and this aſſembly, which had 

been prolonged from the ſecond to the fifteentk 

(day of June, was at laſt adjourned, till the ſecond 

of Auguſt, Upſettlington- Green was the ſcene of 

that part of theſe memorable tranſactions which 

paſſed on the Scottiſh fide of the Tweed*. Copies 

of the record of all theſe proceedings, were, by 

Edward's command, tranſmitted to different mo- 

naſteries in England, that they might be engroſſed 

in the chronicles of . G en 1 0 

vere written = 49 we ee ah | > 
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„sj 5 by he's vigorous, lz 2 diſhoneſt Artifices - 
policy of Edward; by the ſordid indifference wr — 
the Scottiſh nobles, to the glory and the public in. "<6 ofthe | 
app of their WTF 5 55 the ambitious ſervilitys dignantly 
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Seer- rh and mean · ſpiritedneſs of the e for th 


— Crown; by the wavering, unwiſe, and divided htc 


PEN Rn — or 
* * 


— un: 
. 


| 

bi 
1 
\ 


counſels of even the more generous and patrioti 
part of the nation; by the general ignorance of 
both Scots and Engliſh, concerning the truth of 
the hiſtory of their anceſtors ;| by the fraud and 
perſidy of the Scottiſh Clergy, who, alone, could 
hare produced documents, to refute the claims of 
the Engliſh King; was the independency of tle ou 
Scots betrayed; and Scotland, ſubjected, as a fell, Ma 
to the Engliſh Crown! Not the victorious eagle: 
of Rome; not the vengeſul incurſions of the Pro. WH: 
vincial Britons; the ſucceſsful arms of the Northum. 
brian Angles ; nor the more compact, irreſiſtible, 
| and impenetrable armies of the firſt Norman Mo- 
narchs of England ; had been able to ſubjugate the 
impetuous, reſtleſs, invincible valour of the Scots! 
If the unfortunate captivity of one of their Kings, 
had brought the Scottiſh nation to-yield up, for 4 
time, the unconquered independency of their king- 
dom; yet the feudal ſupremacy yielded to Henry 
the Second, had been, in no long time after, re- 
deemed from his ſucceſſor, Richard. The ſubſe- 
quent intercourſe of the Scots with the Engliſh, of 
the Sovereigns of Scotland with thoſe of England, 
had been that of equals with their w., not of 
vaſlals with their . 


iy 
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* See the firk Section of each of the foregoing Books. 


Tas cbchp eee b the Scottiſh Throne; nomen. 5 
feſented their claims to the inveſtigation of theres. 
ominiffioners. On account of the remoteneſs offt 


tion of 


teir conſanguinity to the laſt poſſeffors ; or from*h< claims 


of the 


1 of the undeniable falfity of the pretences which they Comper- | 
and ad, at firſt, held out; all, 54 the deſcendents s. 
ould from David Earl of Haniinjdon, foon withdrew © 


temſelves, or were rejected by the commiſſioners, | 
ut of the competition. The deſcendents of the 
Farl of Huntingdon, were Balliol, Brace, and 
Haſtings. Bruce was the grandſon, Balliol and 
Haſtings were the great-grandſons, of their com- 
on anceſtor ; himſelf the brother of King Wil- 
liam, the grandfon of King David the Firſt, They 

vere deſcended from the Earl of Huntingdon. by 
his three daughters; for, he had left no male iffue. 
But, Balliol was the grandſon of the eldeſt fiſter ; 
Bruce was the fon of the ſecond; Haſtings, the 
r 4 Mirandfon of the third. A younger fiſter and her 
ing. poſterity could not inherit, in preference to her 
nry Welder ſiſters, or their offspring: A fieff, eſpecially 
re: Ia royal feff, or a feudal ſovereignty, was indivifible: | 
ble. W And the pretenſions of Haſtings, were, therefore, 
of without much controverſy, made to yield to thoſe * 
of Balliol and Bruce. The queſtion between the 
reſpective rights of theſe two competitors, was, 
indeed, pecufiarly difficult of decifion. Ought the 
cee of the ELDER, or the Son of the YounG-  * 
i fer, to inherit in een? Such a caſe, | in the 
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Fs Seer. 1. 1. 1 8 of royalty, or a great fieff, wo not falle he 
„dds. decided, ſince the regular eſtabliſhment of Wand 
the feudal. law in Scotland ; and had, perhaps, vel 

Ng rarely, occurred to judicial determination, i in am ec 

of the other countries of Europe. Even after then 

weightier cauſe of the independency of Scotland had 


been betrayed; and after the number of the com. 1 
petitors, had been reduced to thoſe two; ſtill, Joh: 
nice and intereſting was the queſtion between a 


them; as to cauſe its progreſs towards deciſion, to 
be . by the moſt anxious expectation of alli: 
parties“. . N r 


7 


Reference ele the general Folens. 55 Gur the 
1 Commiſſioners to whom the examination of the Era 
Parlia- cauſe had been delegated, were induced to declare Me 
themſelves unable to diſcern any ſure principles, 
upon which they might found the deciſion of 2 

matter ſo nice and doubtful. Theologians and ca- 

ſuiſts were conſulted in vain. Edward, at laſt, ſo ma · 
naged the affair, as to obtain a reference of it to his 
own Parliament of England; on account, apparent- 
ly. of its difficulty ; ; but, in truth, perhaps, for the 
virtual confirmation of the. newly acquired feudal 
-— ſupremacy of the kingdom of England, over that 
of Scotland. At the ſummons of their ſovereign, 
the Engliſh F Parliament aſſembled at Ber wick, on 


2 | | * wy the 
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len he fifteerith day e of Odober, i in the year one thou:s Seer: LY "36" 
of gee, | 


nd, two hundred; and ninety-two. . And the N — 

ueſtion concerning the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, was, A D. 5 

Fo ccordingly, Woes, en Edward, to their deter- e 
nation“. ** 25 | « 


Nad * . . „ | 

. Ter fit affamed theſe, as the FOE I on — 
nich their judgment was to be founded; that, the aſmedby 5 
een aws of England and Scotland, were the true rules ee 


or the deciſion of the preſent diſpute between the 

wo competitors for the Scottiſh ſucceſſion; but, 

hat, if thoſe laws ſhould afford no rule een 

pplicable to the difficulties of the caſe; then 

pught the, King, with the advice of his nobles, to 

rame a new law for the occaſion; and that, in 9 
general, the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, ought” «8 
o be regulated in the ſame manner, as the ſucceſ- ” 
ion to other fieffs, ſuch as earldoms and baronies, - 

hich were, by the nature of 177 tenure by" which. 


Nas wb were wach indiviſiblet. | 

his R 

-Df- "Bains 55 deciſion, being ds far aſcertained; ; The cauſe 
the 7 


p 
BRUcxk and BALL1oL were admitted to plead their 1 
auſe before the new tribunal. For Bauen RW -: 
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cer * inſtance. of royalty, or a great fie, 3 not fallen 
- > to be decided, ſince the regular eſtabliſhment of 
8 ad the feudal law in Scotland; and had, perhaps, 
rarely, occurred to judicial determination, i in any 
of the other countries of Europe. Even aſter the 

| weightier cauſe of the independency of Scotland had 
been betrayed ; and after the number of the com. 
petitors, had been reduced to thoſe. two; ſtill, .f 
nice and intereſting was the queſtion between 
them; as to cauſe its progreſs towards, deciſion, to 

be attended by the moſt anxious expektation of al 
parties“. h | 
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© Reference , 1 the e ſuſpenſe and po: way the mW 
ns Commiſſioners to whom the examination of the 
Parliz- cauſe had been delegated, were induced to declare ve 
themſelves unable to diſcern any. ſure principles, d 
upon which they might found the deciſion of 2 io 
maaäatter ſo nice and doubtful. _Theologians and ca- Whit 
Mo ſuiſts were conſulted i in vain. Edward, at laſt, ſo ma- hi 
. nagged the affair, as to obtain a reference of it to his 
1 on Parliament of England; on account, apparent. 
| ww, of its difficulty ; but, in truth, perhaps, for the iſp; 
| 1 virtual confirmation of the newly acquired feudal Mc: 
¶Nſupremacꝝ of the kingdom of England, over that ur 
of Scotland. At the ſummons of their ſovereign, 
the N Parliament aſſembled at Berwick, on 
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the fifteenth day of October, i in the year one thou: Seer. I. 


Cuay. II. 


and, two hundred; and ninety-two. And the CI ; 
queſtion concerning the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, was, A. De: 
accordingly, Rane, ee to their deter- 
7 nation“. ee 5 


1292. 
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Tux firſt itfamed theſe, as the nn on Principles N 
ofdeciſion, 

which their judgment was to be founded; that, theagumeaby 

aus of England and Scotland, were the true rules ud 

br the deciſion of the preſent diſpute between the 

wo competitors for the Scottiſh ſucceſſion ; but, 

hat, if thoſe laws ſhould afford no rule ſufficiently  . 
ppplicable to the difficulties of the caſe ; then 

dught the, King, with the advice of his nobles, to 

rame a new law for the occaſion; and that, in 

general, the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, ought” 

o be regulated in the ſame manner, as the ſucceſ- 

ſion to other fieffs, ſuch as earldoms and baronies, \- 
hich were, by the nature of the tenure by which. | 
pe. were Vee indiviſiblet. „ | 

RoLzs for deciſion, being his far aſcertained ; The canfy | 

BRUCE and BALLIOL were admitted to plead their 

cauſe belies the new tribunal. For Bkvc it was 
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= he deſpaired of iſſue from his own body, had deſti 


| . for ned BRuck to ſucceed him on the throne; and 
Druce. 


N 


narchy, upon the event of the death of Margaret 


verted, ought to be reſpected, in preference to al 


thus unfettered, in this inſtance, by the forms of 


Pins ia <> WO 2 ů ů ů — tht — von to 
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tary Alexander the Second, at a time when 


that, the Scottiſh nation had bound themſelyes by 
an oath, to preſerve the ſucceſſion to their mo. 


of Norway, to whoſoever ſhould then be eh in 
anfange, to Alexander the Tag 

Trar, in deciding concerning the ſucceſſion 0 

a kingdom, t the law of nature, unreſtricted, unper. 


accidental inſtitutions ; that, laws regulating the 
rights of vaſſals, impoſed no obligations upon-their 
Lords; that, although, in the inheritance of pri- 
vate and diviſible eſtates, a preference were uſuall 
given to the elder of ſiſter heireſſes, yet, in the 
ſucceſſion to a kingdom, which was indiviſible, it 
ought not to be ſo ;—and that, the law of nature, i. 


feodiſm, clearly recommended Babck, a as the right. 


ful heir of the e Crown: | ; 


47 by the ancient cuſtom of ſucceſſion t to 
the throne of Scotland, the neareſt in blood, had: 
been held to be the next heir; and the brother 
had frequently ſucceeded: his brother ; Donald, to 
Kenneth Macalpine ; Ed, to Conſtantine ; Donald it 
' Bane, to Malcolm Canmore : „ 5 
| a 5 THAT; 


= 


Bob Ill 1 HISTORY Ob 500 TLAN 
Tar, in Spell, Savoy, and other Fteign coun- Stor, I. 


ries; there had been inſtatices of the ſucceſſon of — — 
the ſon of the ſecond: daughter, to the throne, ii 


preference to. the n of the eldeſt Hager; 4 


TAT, a female, as unkit for the functions 4 
government, was incapable of inheriting a Crown; 
that the Crown had been, therefore, without a 
lawful poſſeflor, ſince the death of Alexander the 
Third; and that, as the grandmother of Balliol - _ 
had dert alive, at the time of that event, but not 
the mother of BRUCE the latter was, " cotiſe- 1 
quence, the 225 male heir of the Crown®, OE TREE 


To theſe heetoar pretences, it was auler, 0 Argu- 
the part of . the W 
5 
3 the deſtination of Alèxan nder tis Second 
in favour of Bruce, could not now regulate t the 
ſucceſſion” to the. throne ; becaiiſe that Ling had 
left Baar from his own body: 5 


4 ; 


* 


rr in die Court of Edward, telt Lord Pa- 
nmouft, judgment ought to be given, concerning 
the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, upon tlie ſame principles + TREO 
law, as in the caſe of any other conteſted het, ſub- 5 
Rt to the 299858 Crown: 1 80 


4 . reden 1 oh 586. 


% 
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5 oor ih THrarT, if, by ancient nee in Scotland, it 
— might be, that the brother, rather than the ſon of I fbr 
a deceaſed King, ſucceeded him; yet, the example B: 

was in oppoſition to the claims of Bruce; for, a th 
man's ſon was nearer to him, in blood, than his 
| brother but that, Donald Bane was confeſled, 
on all hands, to have uſurped, not to have lawtully 

inherited, the throne of his brother, Malcolm W 


Third ; A I Mes 


% 


Tuar, whatever might be the wratice of foreign 
countries; the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, 
was to be regulated, ſolely by the laws of England 
and Scotland; by which the poſterity of an elder 
filter, always accented, in preference to thoſe of 
her younger iſters,—to the fieff of their common 
SaSæäkagnceſtors, without reſpe& to comparative near- 

nels or remoteneſs of ON: 


— 


Tuar, if a RE were, in truth, incapable of 
inhertting a Crown; then, could the right to the 
Scottiſh ſucceſſion, be as little tranſmitted by the 

mother of Bruce, to her poſterity, as by the grand- 
mother of BALL1oL to hers ; but that, Bruce, by 
ſwearing fealty to the maiden of Norway, had for- 
merly acknowledged females to be ſufficiently « Ca- 
pable of n Oy 8 


ol 


Sven 
. * * Faderall. 582, 58 


4 
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N 


how were the arguments mutually urged, be- ger. 1. | 
fore Edward and his Parliament, by Bruce ande _ 
Balliol, in ſupport of their reſpective claims. Had beiten. 

a dhe Scots been left to determine for themſelves, 
is Ml free from foreign influence; the deſtination of 
d, Alexander the Second, and the nearer copies - | 
lly {nity of Bruce, to the Earl of Huntingdon, might 
he perhaps have been more highly reſpected by them, 

chan the feudal order of ſucceſſion. But, Edward 

and his Parliament were anxious to ſubject the 
gu crown of Scotland to the regulations and reſtric- 
ne, tions of an Engliſh fieff. The claims of Bruce 
were rejected. In vain did Haſtings, and the other 
remoter competitors ſtrive to renew their preten- 
ons. A deciſion founded upon laws of ſucceſſion, | 
which {till prevail, awarded the Scottiſh Crown to „ 


BatL1OL and e ended the competition . 


4 


r Ces 5 OE 
v Federa, 11.8 59: lt is fortunate, that, the original re · 
cords of 'theſe tranſactions have been preſerved ; For all the 


old Scottiſh RNS have Either 9 or = on 
_ them, | | | 


4 
2 2 
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CHAPTER III. 
25 ee een, W e 04 


4 Tor oHN 1 haying fwern fealty to Edward, 
ne crowned as King of Scotland, at Scone, on 
Acceſlan. the thirtieth day of November, in the year one 

thouſand two hundred and ninety- two. The com. 
petitors, and the whole Scottiſh nation, acquieſced, 
VWithout farther contention, in the judgment of the 
Engliſh Monarch; and ſubmitted to the fortune of 
Balliol. He was immediately obliged to do ho. 
mage to the ſovereign Lord, from whoſe hands, he 
accepted the honours of dependent royalty. Ed. 
ward then delivered up to his. illuſtrious vaſſal, 
thoſe caſtles, and that cuſtody of the Scottiſh king- 
dom, which had been proviſionally confided to 
himſelf, when he was appealed to, as umpire of 
the competition. The public writings and records, 
A. reſpecting the affairs of Scotland, during the inter. 
regnum, were, equally, delivered to the officers of 
its new King. The authority of the regents, ceaſed, 
From one extremity of the Scottiſh dominions, to 
the other, all fubmitted to Ballo, the vaſſal of 
. 44 

| Ar 
* W. Hemingford, I I. 37 3 u. 593. 602 — 0. 
lendar of Ancient a 332, Ke. 
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Ar this period i in the progreſs of theſe en, er, 
all the parties concerned in them, except perhaps pa 
the diſappointed competitors, had reaſon to bets. 

mutually well ſatisfied. Edward's ambition had, tions of 
thus far, been crowned with remarkable and cheap- and Ras. 
ly earned ſucceſs, John Balliol had been exalted ß - 
to the ſovereignty over thoſe, with whom he was 
before, a fellow-vaſſal ; and this, by the event ofa 4M 
Ecompetition, in which the claims were numerous, 

and the advantage of right, extremely doubtful. _ I. 
The Scottiſh nation ſaw the ſucceſſion of their 1 1 77 


kings, and the order, of their government, preſer- 


e of ved ;—after an alarming failure of the principal ; 
ho- branch of their royal family; without being either | 


waſted by internal . 


baten de 5 e e FONT. 


. 


or, this 1 beiti Pry KAY 1 _ 
among theſe parties, were not to endure. Edwards, „ 
was watchful to ſeize every opportunity for. con · hen. 
frming his newly acquired ſupremacy over Scot- — 
land, —by the frequent exerciſe of its powers. It „„ 
vas natural, that John Balliol and the Scots, ſhould 5 
wiſh to be reminded, as rarely. as poſſible, of the 
humiliating ſubje&ion to which they had ſubmitted 
themſelves. —A. citizen of Berwick who conceived | 
himſelf to have been injured: by ſome judgment.of + | 
the regency that adminiſtered the public affairs o 4 
Seatland, during. the ee of the 'compet-» VVA 
tion; 9 


; \ 
5 1 
d.. 3 
3 5 


Szcr. L 
Cn. III. 


— not to Balliol, but before Edward; and obtained 


Zi indignities, when he appeared there, in obedience 


authority which Edward here aſſumed but his re- 


to the humiliation of becoming a party, and to 
| plead his cauſe in perſon, before Edward's tribu- 


_ farther decreed, that three of the principal caſtles 
7 or Scotland, with the towns lying under their pro- 
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don; carried his complaint and petition for redrek, 


from Edward, a fair judicial being; + while Balliol 
in vain remonſtrated againſt the illegality of with. 


drawing Scottiſh cauſes from the Courts of the 


King of Scotland. On every new occaſion, the 
King of England ſhewed himſelf ſtill eager to exer · Nur 
ciſe the authority of Lord Paramoutrſt over the W's 
Scots, with increaſing vigilance and ſeverity. Bal. 
liol was, himſelf, within a ſhort time, ſummoned to 
London, to make anſwer to an appeal from a judg· r 
ment which he had pronounced againſt Macduff, 


grand- uncle to Duncan, the young Earl of Fife, Ne 


In the- Engliſh Court, Balliol encountered many 


to this ſummons. He was compelled to deſcend 


nal. He would have - declined ſubmiſſion to the 


monſtrances were haughtily diſregarded, and a par- 
tial ſentence was precipitately pronounced againſt 
him. He was condemned to pay damages to Mac- 
duff; and, as a puniſhment for his refuſal to own 
the authority of Edward and his Court; it was 


tection, ſhould be taken, at leaſt for a time, into 


the immediate e of the hn By ſub- 
| miſſive 


+4. 3 


* 
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ſs, miſſive conceſſions, he, with difficulty, obtained 3 


delay of the execution of this ſentence, till he. Fo | 


ed 

M ſhould have conſulted his People in Scotland, Mr „ 
h. ſhould have received their Ns how to act“. WD, - 
he mh 

he To | Schland 1 e mand; * A v. TI 


under diſgrace.— His government, fince his acceſ- The Scot 


er. 1 
he {Won to the throne, had been firm, and wiſe, ;yet r Bo 
al conciliating and popular. Sir William Douglas ; the. Eu. DD 


gliſh meme 
for aſſaulüng the King's officers, to prevent them 


from the execution of a ſentence of the regal 
courts; and for the arbitrary aſſumption of an ir= 
regular. and tyrannical juriſdiction; had been re- 
duced to fubmit himſelf to the King's mercy, fined, 
and impriſoned. Young Robert Bruce, grandſon to 

the competitor, was enfeoffed in the earldom of 
arrick, upon the e reſignation of his father, with a 


to 
bi. Wecility, and with the waving: of ſome formalities, 
the en the part of the King, which ſhewed Balliol to 
re. {Wetain no malicious reſentment againſt this rival 
par- family. By an adminiſtration conducted in this 
inſt Woirit, Balliol had already begun to unite the minds 
Lace Nef the Scots, under his authority, and to win their 
don Þttachment to his perſon. They could not patient. 
was y endure to fee the nation vilified and inſulted, in 
ſtles he eee of its monarch, * 1 cheriſhed te 
pre ons ä TT ads 8 rementbrenee, . 
into 5 | 


5 Fed l 596, bunte. 188, e reua ; 
1 K. 8 
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meaſures 


cf Ed- 
| ward. 


1294. 


He could not believe it to be poſſible for Ballioltd 
neglect availing himſelf of the advantage which the 
war with France, would neceſſarily afford to him, 
againſt England: Or, he perhaps deſpiſed the im 
potent reſentment of Balliol and the Scots; and 
. e to drive hams at once, to the utmoſt extre 


Lib. XIV. Fo. . „ LY 


of their late baſe ſubjection to the Engliſh Crown, 


mild, and in his preſent circumſtanees, not without 
fears and ſuſpicions, found it more neceflary to 


paired to the Engliſh Court, before he would dare 
to renounce the fealty he had vowed to Edward 


teſt with France. 
of Balliol, and to temporize with the Scots, till ſome 


- under his yoke: But, he could not, even for a time, 


3 X 
. — * 
4 W 
* 
- * 
. => © 
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ben rather of their ancient freedom, than 


At the recital of the indignities offered to their 
Prince, their fury was wound up to the highel 
pitch. Balliol, who was, . in his temper natural. 


ſoothe, than to inflame them. He once more re 


and to encounter him in war C. 


* 


Ewa b "TX now on 00 eve of an hoſtile con- 
For this reaſon, he might pro. 
bably have been willing to ſoothe the wounded ſpirit 


more favourable occaſion for finally cruſhing then 


reſtrain his indi gnation againſt the man who ſo ſoon 
attempted to aſſert the ancient independency of 1 
kingdom whith he had agreed to hold in vaſſalage: 


- mities 


= & = be > & 


* Fordun, XI. 18 :—Federa IT. 61 3, 614:—Heb. Boeth 
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ities' of hoſtile oppoition. With iner views; wi "oF 
e either confiſcated, —or obliged the reluctant . 
owner to ſurrender, —all the Engliſh eſtates be- 
longing to Balliol,—as an aid towards the defray- | 


ing of the expences of the French war; he impe- 


riouſly enjoined the Scots, to detain all ſhips then 


in their harbours, and to ſuffer none to ſail for fo-' 
reign parts, till they ſhould receive; his further or- 
ders; he haughtily ſummoned ſeveral of the Scot- 1 
tiſh Mara to join him in arms, that they might 1 
attend him into France, and there * ae his 
nn F<. e HE CB 009-631 


Taz 805 of paſt N the inpericniueh of piie a . 


his temper, and the boldneſs of his ambition, ap-yovem- 


pear to have hurried Edward, about this time, into Egand. f 
ſome other raſh and arbitrary meaſures, by which 


even the loyalty of Jeveral uh; his © oe _ 


ne was haken. 


* 


8 1 Foy e wade] his 3 
and inſtantly prepared to throw off his prog 
At the requeſt , of the Scottiſh Parliament, their Holtile 


Ling willingly diſmiſſed from his ſervice, all thoſe meaſures 


Engliſhmen; who, having been placed about him, .. 
dy Edward, held offices i In his Court. | Jealous, 4 as 5 5 


it _ _ even of the eee of Ballets „ 


= f 


D Hettor Boeth, Lib. 5 BS 304: :—Federa II. 636. | 
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Seo, I the Parliament then nominated a Committee 'ou 


N of their number, whoſe conſtant ad vice was to di. 


rect the meaſures neceſſary, i in this criſis of danger 
and enterprize, for the public ſafety. Yet, amidl 
theſe bold counſels, it was unaccountably agreed 
to ſurrender the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and Jedburgh, into the hands of the Engliſh, to be 
poſſeſſed by them, as pledges of the fidelity of the 
Scots, during the war between England and France. 
But, hardly had this paction been made, when: 
treaty of alliance, was negotiated and concluded 


between Philip king of France, and Balliol; who, 


Ns poſſeſſing lands in the French * owed 
- - allegiance, as well to this monarch, as to the King 
of England. Balliol naturally ſought the peculiar 
protection and alliance of that one of his ſuperior 
Lords, who had it the leaſt in his power to ruin 
him, and whoſe intereſts might even be advanced 
by his aggrandizement : France eagerly-encoura- 
ged the Scots to harraſs England with an invaſion, 
ſimilar to that with which the French territories were 
over-run by the Engliſh: The Scottiſh nation re. 
joiced to find an ally which ſhould draw the ſtrength 
of England, to waſte itſelf abroad, while they might 
ravage and plunder the country thus left perhaps, 
without any ſufficient force, to repulſe their incur- 
A. b. ſions. Upon theſe motives of reciprocal intereſt, 
was this alliance concluded between en and 


Scotland: 
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Scotland. / The hiece of the King of France, —— EE 
giren, by it, in marriage, to the ſon of Belliol: g 

Balliol engaged to aſſiſt Phillip, with his whole,” a 

force, and without ſubſidy, whenever Edward po. 5 
ſhould make war, upon France: Philip, On the France. , W 
other hand, agreed to lend powerful and vigorous 5 
aid to the Scots, if Edward ſhould invade their 

tetritories. This treaty, concluded in the name 

of the Scottiſh King, Was formally ratified alſo by 

the whole nation. They were not Now's to fulfil 5 

ts moſt Sos condition. welt 1 


Fe es nk 1 fierce, but 4 army - Tas, 
Scots ; led 'by the braveſt of their nobles; pon Sor. inte 
paſſed the Engliſh frontier, in hoſtile array, ere by. 
advanced through Cumberland. Few of the pea-⁰πt "1 
ſantry could eſcape their deſtroying fury ; the = . e 
flocks and herds became their prey; they burnt | 
down. the cottages upon their helpleſs inhabi- 
tants; and with ſavage and unſparing rage, car- 
ried deſolation and terrour to the walls of Carliſſe. 
Aſſaulting this city, they were firmly reſiſted, at 
the firſt onſet, by the citizens. But, by the be- 
ſiegers, or by ſome accident within, the city was 
ſet on fire. The defendants, now trembling be- 


tween nr ee) _ e 4 ney 


® La” Lib; XI: 155 * 15 ;—Hedor Boeth. Lit, 
XIV. 304 —Federa II. 692. 695, Ke. 


Sh 


| 


Seer. have been ret by the beſieging g army; 
had not their wives ruſhed into the combat, re- 
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animated their flagging courage, aided their faint- 
ing ſtrength, and with thoſe terrible efforts to 
which deſpair will, ſometimes, for a few moments, 
excite the ſofter ſex, at laſt repulſed the Scots, and 
ſcattered them in ſhameful flight. Theſe undiſci- 
plined and cowardly ſpoilers were, however, quick- 
ly rallied, and led to ravage the open country of 
Northumberland. Diſappointment and diſgrace 
had exaſperated their cruelty. Even the ſanctit) 
of religion, could not now fave its votaries from 
| their wrath. They burnt to the ground, the nun- 
nery of Lameley, and the monaſtery of Corebridge; 
but, after an ineffectual attempt to take by ſtorm, 
the Fu of Harboctle, again retived 3 in ns | 


Ir was the news of Edward's eh at the 
head of a great army, that made them, thus pre 
cipitately raiſe the ſiege of Harbottle-Caſtle. 
fleet by ſea, preceded or accompanied, the 3 
of his land- army. Berwick, although promiſed, 
with other towns, had not yet been given up to 
the Engliſh. It was held, at this time, for the 
Scottiſh King; by ſome Flemings, who, having 
come into Scotland for the ſake of trade, had ob- 
tained pollefions and immunities in this town, on 
5 85 | 1 | dhe 


1 


„ Hemingford, I. 87. 93 . Weſtmon. 07 0 
Fordun. XI, 27. 
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the condition of fighting in its defence, Butz. Ster. 


any hoſtile aſſault; by the native townſmen ; aa | 


by a conſiderable force from the Scottiſh army; 
chiefly men, of Fife and Lothian, who had gallant- 
ly thrown themſelves into the town and its : caſtle, 
to maintain them againſt a ſiege. The Engliſh 1 
fleet, to the number of eighteen ſhips, was burnt, 


or otherwiſe deſtroyed, in attempting to force an 


entrance inte the harbour, or to land the ſoldiers 
whom it conveyed. But, Edward's land- army 
were, by this time, at the gates. They affaulted, 
took, and ſacked the town; maſſacring its inhabi- 


tants, without diſtinction of ſex or age. Fora 


while the'gallant Flemings, from a houſe named 
the Red-Hall, withſtood every effort of Engliſh va- 
lour. This houſe was, at laſt, ſet on fire; and 

they periſhed in the flames, Douglas, who com- 


manded in the caſtle, ſoon after ſurrendered it, by Berwick) 


2 capitulation; by which he and the other ſur 
vors of the garriſon, to the number of two hun- 
dred men; having firſt ſworn, never again to bear 
arms againſt the King of England, were then per- 
mitted to march out, and retire, in military order 
and array. Stratagem and ſkilful conduct proba- 
bly contributed to this firſt ſucceſs of Edward's 
expedition, not leſs than the Ah? . een 
a of his troops 5 V 
„ e „ . 
7. Fordun. xl. 20:—Hect. Boeth. Lib *. Fo. $59 10 5 : 
T—_ I. 89. 91. . | 
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1 Bur, the ſpirit of Balliol and the Scots, was not 


| broken, by the ill ſucceſs of their firſt expedition, 
„ Balliotan "tor by the loſs of this ſtrong town, the maſter.key 


the Scots 


renounce of their 'ſouth-eaſt frontier. They had drawn the 


eir ho- 


mage to {word ; and they ſeemed now to throw away the 


Edward. ſeabbard. Henry, abbat of Aberbrothwick, way 


i —_— to Edward, with the perilous commiſſion 
af notifying to this proud king, thus enraged by 
oppoſition, and fluſhed with victory; that Balliol 


diſclaimed his homage ; and that the Scots would 


no longer reſpe& him, as Lord Paramount of their 
kingdom; becauſe Edward had unneceſſarily fum- 
moned Balliol to his Courts; becauſe he had un. 
juſtly confiſcated BallioPs Engliſh eſtates ; becauſe 


he had ſeized, by violence, other goods belonging 


ta the Scots and their king ; becauſe he had even 


carried away, and unlawfully detained a number of 


| Scottiſh ſubjects; and finally, becauſe he had ſcorn- 
fully difregarded all RallioPs remonſtrances againſt 
wy thele acts of inſult and oppreſſion. The bold monk, 


in the diſcharge of this commiſſion, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Edward in perſon. It ſeemed to afford, to this 
monarch, a new and more plauſible pretext for the, 
_ invaſion he was proſecuting. * The filly traitor!” 
faid Edward, in diſdain, if he come not to us; 
ue will go to him!“ Balliol's envoy waited no 
farther reply, but haſtily retired from the King's pre- 


5 ſence, and fled with ſpeed, out of the Engliſh camp“. 


5 ůä⸗ö 
* Fordun. XI. 18 :—Federa II. 707 —Boeth. XIV. 304- 
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ot Ap yet, the Scots were not all unanimous PET Sxor, J. 


"> Wpalliol, in this.defiance of the King of e 
© Wir the defection of Balliol, and i in the vigour with The Bru- 


he which Edward proceeded to ſubdue and puniſh higthe fag . 
* rebellious vaſſal, the Bruces ſeemed to themſelves, 

Js ſee the hopes of royalty, riſe again fair, before. 

en mem. They were induced to take part with Eng- 

7 land, againſt Balliol, and againſt the independency 


of the Scots, with the expectation of yet obtaining | 
from Edward's generoſity, the forfeited kingdom 

of the rival, whoſe claims had been preferred to 
theirs. Edward well knew, how to turn theſe 
hopes to his own preſent advantage, without bind- ' 
ing himſelf to gratify them in the end. By means 

of the Bruces, he contrived to divide the ſtrength 

of the Scots; and perhaps to ſow diſſenſion and 
perfidy in their. councils. The Bruces, with all 


I their vaſſals, dependents, and adherents, joĩned the | 
1 Engliſh; a deſertion, by which the hands of Bal. Dr, 
* fol, and thoſe who remained with him, n N 


veakened ?. „„ V 


yo MzanwaiLs, a diviſion of the Engliſh army, The Scots 
i S detached, under Earl Warenne, to beſiege the near Bun- 
as; raſtle of Dunbar; which was ſtill in the hands of" 

"" Wie Scots who ok part with Balliol ; although i _ 

gi Wroprictor, the Earl of March, now ee the x 
3337 ˙ ne INT 


* "hy e | Fordun Xl. 18, „ 
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Sect. I. banners of the King of England. The whole force 


Cn. II. 
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of the defenders of Scottiſh independence ; again 
muſtered, after their late diſaſters; advanced, on 
| . the other hand; to protect Dunbar; and to gin 
T '\  - * battle 6. the Engliſh army, ere they hou! carry 
the invaſion farther into the kingdom. Alreadh 
were the garriſori in Dunbar-Caſtle, reduced u 
ſuch difficulties, or ſo favourably diſpoſed toward 
- "ms Engliſh ; ; that they had agreed to yield up the 
% caſtle, unleſs relief from Scotland, ſhould, withi 
three days, arrive, to raiſe the ſiege, On the thin 
day, the Scottiſh army appeared: on the height 
above Dunbar. Sd advantageouſly poſted, the 
might have maintained their ground, with victory, 
T5 againſt the attack of a much ſuperior force. But 
A ſitting inactiye in this ſituation, they could ngt re 
- |  heve-the caſtle. They ryſhed down, with impry 
5 dent precipitation, and in diſorder, to aſſail th 
beſiegers. Warenne drew out his troops, to 1 
. ceive them. Fatigued and breathleſs by their eage 
deſcent from the heights ; thrown, at the ſame 
time, into entire confuſion ; ; ill armed, undiſcipli 
ned, diſobedient to command; oppoſed by compad, 
hoſtile ſquadrons, of freſh troops, in compleatat 
mour ; and aided by no gallant fally from ts 
caſtle ; the Scottiſh army were quickly routed 
Many were laighon the field of battle, or in thel 
ſtraggling flight; ſome, among whom was tht 
Earl of Ros, found a momentary e in 1 


# 


aſtle 5 + the Faris of Marre and Athole, with their. I 
allowers, made their eſcape in good time, out RI : 
he battle; Sir Patrick Graham and Tome few 
pthers, with a heroiſm which; although hopeleſs: of 
ucces, diſdained the ignominy of retreat; conti- 
nued deſperately fighting, after they were deſerted 
by their countrymen, till, at laſt, they fell, in the 
dſt of their enemies; covered with wounds; yet 
nthet wearied out by their own brave efforts, than 
laid low 7 the valour of thoſe who oppoſed thett®, 1 


KS. 


penal; with the tear-diviſiba of tits army, Farther | 
ene up, on the next day after this battle. Seward, ad fal 
who commanded in the caſtle of Dunbar, was now the fog F 
obliged to ſurrender it to the Engliſh; at diſcretlon. 7 1 7 
With the gatrifon, thoſe fupitives from the late 
battle, who had fought refuge in the caſtle, fell, 
likewiſe, into the hands of the victors. In vain 
did the Scottiſh King and his Parliament; now emit 
an edict, expelling l Engliſh ectlefiaſtics out of 
ſuch benefices, as they might hold in Scotlanjd 
confiſcate the eſtates of thoſe Scotriſh ſubjeQs, —_ 
took part with. England, or ſtood neutral, in the 
preſent conteſt ; and even beſtow upon Comyn 
Earl of Buchan, the. eſtates of Bruce. It was now 
too lite, to W. e or indifference, to elude 
ds EE Tb . 


e His ronr OF - SOOHLAKG 


Tc 


4 Fordun, XI. 24, 25 kae Boeth. XIV. Fo. 305 — 
wo I. 94- 2 . . 
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S perfidy, or to diſarm rebellion. The Scots who 
; — were yet faithful to their country, could not muſte 
another army, to oppoſe the progreſs of the inyz. 
ders. Their remaining caſtles were either weak 
= by the nature of their architecture, or weakly gar. 
8 riſoned, or flenderly furniſhed with arms and pro. 
viſions. From Berwick, the Engliſh army pro. 

' ceeded to inveſt the caſtle of Roxburgh. It wa 

| yielded to them, almoſt at the firſt ſummons, by 

' James the Steward of Scotland, who commanded 
in it; and who now eagerly deſerted the cauſe of 

| Balliol, abjured the Scottiſh alliance with France, 

and ſwore fealty to Edward. The Engliſh army 

then adyancing, unoppoſed, to Edinburgh; thi 

NY / caſtle was alſo frontend after a ſhort and feeble 
defence. Stirling-Caſtle was abandoned by the 
Scots, even before the Engliſh reached it. Ballio 

and his adherents continued their flight to the 
| - Faſtern Grampians; perhaps vainly hoping, that 
. the poverty of the country, and the intermediate 
marſhes, foreſts, hills, and rivers, might, here, at 
length, ſave them from Edward's farther purſuit 
But it ſhould ſeem, that Eqward had made provi- 
ſion for every exigency. His fleet probably ad. 
vanced along the coaſt; while his land- army preſſed 
through the interior country, and overtook the 
fleeing Scots, at Forfar. The Comyns, the ſtrength 
of oe party, ___ here rens, and made 
F | | their N 


— 


# 
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ho their peace with the Engliſh King ; J Balliol Him- err 8 
er I ſelf, ſoon after, lubmitted to Edward's mercy? OT 

* n. garden v was 1 by conceſſions the Submiſ- > 

ar. moſt diſgraceful and humiliating ; by the reſigna- — 


ro- tiog of his kingdom, as forfeited ; and the confeſ- of Balliol. | 
ro- Won, that he was unworthy to reign. - He and his 

von were then conducted into England; there, for 

by a while, detained i in confinement; but, at length 

led N dimiſſed to France. A man wavering and timid, 

as John Balliol appears from theſe events, to have 

been; ſervile in his ambition ; 17 having neither the 
prudence to bear patiently the yoke to which he 

had ſubmitted ;, nor ſufficient energy of character 

to indicate, through every variety of fortune, the . 
independency of his Crown; the miſerable tool,— — 
atone time, of Edward's ambitious policy,—at ano TY 
her of the proud and furious patriotiſm of the . ' „ 
Scottiſh nobles ; was altogether unfit to occupy a, 5 
hrone in this turbulent age; to contend with a 

neighbour, ſo powerful, politic, and warlike ; -or 

to maintain the reſtraints of government over a 

fierce and harbarous 1 44 i oY | 


„ 


THz Grows, thus confelſedly forfeited by Bal. The im- 


mediate - 


ol, devolved upon Edward, by all the laws andforereign- 


nes of feudal ſucceſſion. A ſovereign was, Id, of. * 


VV indeed, fvmcd by 


#4 
\ 


j 7 4 POE XI. 5 Ates. Boeth. XIV. Fo. 305 He- e 
mingford . | 
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| Seer: 1. indeed, in this age, rarely ſecure againſt the reſ. 
Lead leſſneſs or ambition of his great vaſſals: But, ity 
N likewiſe true, that, when a vaſſal ſtood in the way | 
of his ſovereign's ambition, or had provoked hi 
_ reſentment or jealouſy ; it was ſcarcely poſſible for 
this vaſſal, whatever his humility or prudencegs Ml | 
0 conduft himſelf, as that he ſhould not ſoon . 
ford legal pretexts againſt him, for the forfeiture WM; 
of his fieff, and the ruin of his family. Edwatd ef 
could not but have fofeſeen, at the time when be 
artfully reduced Scotland to a feudal dependence 
on the Engliſh Crown; that pretences woull 
ſpeedily be found, for ſell this regal fieff, a3 1 d 
forfeitute, and abaliſhing the Scottiſh morrchy 
Bruce quickly! leartied, that he had little advancel 
His own hopes by contributing to the overthrow d 
Balliol. Have we nothing elſe to do, but t 
conquer kingdoms for you?” ſaid Edward to him, 
contetnptuouſly ; when he humbly mentioned hi 
claims to the forfeited fieff; fince he was at leal 
after - Balliol, the next heir to the Scottiſh throne. 
Edward now eſteemed himfelf ſovereign of tlt 
whole iſle ; and determined to hold faſt, what hi 
arms and policy had thus gained“. 


2 | | 
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his In 6 dera and Eher of Warkacs.. « a 


W Fovaun” having, thus broken the krength⸗ and — 5 
at conquered the oppoſition of the Scots, purſued not OS 
ure his ſucceſs farther northwards, than to the burgh Berwick. 

ard Mof Elgin, The Scottiſh Clergy and Barons ; ter- 

be A nified by the irreſiſtible progreſs of his arms, and : W 
nice encouraged, by his artful and oſtentatious clemen- „„ | 
ull oO; eagerly followed the example of Balliol and 3 £4 
xy fig Comyns, made their ſubmiſſions to the Oe... 
hy. queror, and, with pl facility little worthy of confi- ng 
cel dence, acknowledged themſelves, his vaſſals. Re- 
urning ſouthward ; be ſoffered his ſoldiers to 
ranſack and pillage the repoſitories of the ancient 
Abbey of Scone; which had been, long, the? appro- 

priated ſcene of the ſolemn inauguration of the ſuc⸗ 
ceſſors to the Scottiſh ſovereignty; and he ſent from 
Scone to Weſtminſter, the famous ſtone; a mo- 
nument of the primary rudeneſs and ſimplicity or 5 
he Scots; on which each ſucceeding King had : 

betn wont to be ſeated, while the Crown was firſt LE 

ſet upon his head; and which the Scottiſ nation 

are ſaid to have regarded, as a pledge of eternal 
freedom and empire. Nor is it improbable, that | 

a Wees ſo Waere ſuſpicious, and politic; re- 

Chas Bu membering . 


IAN 


7 
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not being neceſſary to reduce the weſtern diſtri 
into obedience to his authority; he proceeded, 
without delay, from Scone, to Beruick . 4 


Tranſaec- 1 


tions in 
che Par- 
liament, 
at Ber- 
Pe. 


the ſucceſſion ; might, at this time, carry away, a 
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JEN i the uſe which had been made. of * 
Cordes forged or genuine, in the late conteſt fo 


deſtroy, any writings falling into his hands, a 
Scone or elſewhere, which ſeemed to afford ei 
dence of the ancient independency, of the Scots, in 

contradiction to his own pretenſions.— His preſence 


Ar Berwick! Edward alembled his Great Coun, 
cil, and applied. himſelf to reward the companions 
of his ſucceſs, and to impoſe laws on the vanquiſh. m 
ed. However the native ſentiments of his heart, Nea 
might be warped and perverted by ambition, and Wt 
the practice of reigning ; he was not deſtitute of e 
ſuch virtues as are compatible with the fury of WF"! 
martial heroiſm, or with the artifices of political N 


cunning. Content with the general and renewed be 


ou of the ber 247 of their huſbands. Even the MW 


: homage. of the Clergy. and Barons. of Scotland; WI 


he reſtored to them, their eſtates, wherever het pl 
had been forfeited, or taken poſſeſſion of, in his. Wt 


name. To the wives of the priſoners, and the . 


widows of the ſlain, he allotted a liberal income, d 


gh  earldoms, 


* 5 n 


* Redet II. 720 b XL. 26 n l, 
190 Fa, Scon. 26 EO II. 728 &c. 
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arldoms, | ſheriffdoms, and other een of lt . 2. * 
diction, were, for the moſt part, left in the hands — | 


of the ſame perſons by whom their functions had 
been diſcharged, under Balliol. . In reward for the 
ſervices of the clergy of Durham, who had ſuppli- 


pedition, and fervently prayed for its ſucceſs; as 
well as in ſeeming gratitude to heaven, for victories 

which were eſteemed to have been gained, under 
the auſpices of the holy Cuthbert, and other ſaints; 
Edward now aſſigned to the monks of Durham, an 
annual penſion of forty pounds, to be paid out of 


the revenues of Scotland: This penſion, theſe 5 
monks were to expend in keeping two large wax. 


candles continually burning before Saint Cuthbert's 


ſhrine ; and in diſtributing, twice a year, one penny 
to each of three thouſand poor, who ſhould be in- 


rited to their gates. Grimmeſby, a Clergyman, 


who, in the late expedition, had borne the ſacred 


banner of Saint John of Beverley, before the vic- 
torious army, obtained from the King a ſolemn 


promiſe of Preſentation to the firſt benefice, of 


twenty pounds, yearly revenue, that ſhould become 


Yacant in the conquered country. De Warenne, 
de Creflingham, and Ormeſby, were appointed, 
reſpectiyely, Governor, Treaſurer, and Juſticiary 
of Scotland; and the keeping of the Scottiſh caſtles 
of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Ayr, with authority over the adjacent, territories, 

You. IL. 77 Ts 


ed his troops with proviſions, accompanied his ex 
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ser. l. were alſo confided to ſo many Engliſhmen. - Whe 


Cu. IV. 
wa the King had thus ſettled the affairs of Scotland 


he went ſouthward, whither the concerns of hi 
kingdom called him ; and left the government 
the newly-acquired dominions, to be adminiſter 
by his ſervants®, ny 


Bur, the oon of their caſtles, the Aegis 
they had ſworn, the clemency which they had er 
perienced, could not make the whole Scottiſh m. 

tion ſit down, content and unreſiſting, under th 


* Engliſh yoke. It was a ſtrong feature in the chu 


ſtances un- 


favourable Tacter of this rude Age, to undertake, and agail 


to the fnalto renounce the moſt ſolemn engagements, lightly, 


eſtabliſh. 


ment of Superior force might,” at any time, command the 
Edward's 


authority ſubmiſſion of a weaker adverſary z but, the fanc 


in Scot. 


lng” tions, whether of law, or of religion, were inſuff 
cient to preſerve the fidelity of thoſe whoſe allianc 
or obedience had been thus roughly won, afte 

the impoſing force was withdrawn. The great 
Barons of Scotland, not having, themſelves, undif: 

puted authority 'over all its meaner inhabitants 

could not, however willing, bring theſe to ſubmit 

at once, to the Engliſh. Although Edward's fer: 

vants had ſecure rande of the e fortified 

; . place 


* Prynne, III. 652: erg II. 723. 727. 729: fo 


dun. XI. 27 :—Federa, 730, 731, 732 :—Hemingford . 
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laces within the Scottiſh territories; yet; the coun- i. 


dry ſtill afforded many natural ſtrong. holds and 
" bifWaſtnefſes, from which its native inhabitants might 
it id defiance. to ſtrangers. Even the mutual ' 


ugnancy, of their tempers and ſpirits, would have 9 

deen ſufficient, without the ; co-operation of any . 

ther cauſe, to excite diſſenſion between the Scots | 

and the Engliſh, and. to drive the former into re- 

bellion, where the latter were the lords. Since 

the death of Alexander, the Scots had not ben = 
egularly obedient to the reſtraints and the ſubor⸗ __ 

dination of government; and they were, therefore, | i 

liable to feel themſelves, ſo much the ſooner, agg 

by a wehte n im poſed by foreign Hands... 


4 


eee ED 45 ſuch circumſtances * 6 N 
the Scots were, already, almoſt ripe for a general 2 Os. 8 


rerolt. Wherever the Engliſh were ſtationed, err 


diſcon- 


the country, tumults and affrays ſoon aroſe between tente; and 


inſurrec- 


them and its native poſſeſſors. Creſſingham, one tions. 


adi. i of the three principal Engliſh miniſters, was proud, 
nts, I isnorant, and voluptuous : Ormeſby became odi- 
mit, Wous for his. cruel feverity : Warenne had retired 


into the North of England. Bands of outlawed 

Scots wandered through the land; intercepted and 

lcized the convoys of proviſions belonging to the 

Engliſhz and whenever they could come, by ſur- 

priſe, upon any lender. or ſtraggling party of Eng- 

liſh — furiouſly attacked, and cut them in 
; * Baru pieces. | 


a ͤ—ä  —_ —᷑̃ — — 
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C. pieces. The cruelties and precautions of the Eng, fe 

WA liſh were, every day, multiplied ;- but, inſtead of Wt 

repreſſing, ſerved only to ſtrengthen the reſiſtance Wn 

of the Scots, and to exafperate their diſcontent hi 

Thoſe who made open oppoſition | to the oppreſſon, Mu 

were ſecretly favoured and encouraged. by the ret Wa 

of their countrymen, who had not yet dared t ſth 

afſert their freedom, with the ſame bold valour, Wen 

From outlaws and mean perſons, the ſpirit of re. ft 

volt, foon aſcended to thoſe very nobles, who had tr: 

been lately the moſt erode in eons TORRE to co 

Tavares, i . e „ 

| Its tov e . 2 Io 

character ver, te diſcontents 10 this oppafition miph tu 

of Wal- 

lace, have paſſed, without producing any uſeful or per- 
manent effects; had not a Hero ariſen, to vindicate 

9" the giberties of Scotland, whoſe rank was ſo mean, Wh: 

1 Ra and his poſſeſſions ſo fmall, as to place him below e 

the atmoſphere of thoſe intrigues, by which molt {Wh 

of the Scottiſh nobles were ſeduced to betray their 

country for the ſake of private advantage to them- 

ſelves; whoſe fortune, powers, and perſonal abilt 

ties were, therefore, overlooked, as too inconfider- 

able to deſerve either to be gained or ſuppreſſed, 

till he had injured the Engliſh, beyond the hopes 

of W nl 5 Vue e rene dauntlels 

5 {a ferocity 

Hemingford I. 110 :—Trivet. 299:—A. Winton, i 

Chron :—Fordun, XI. 28 ;—Harry's Life of Wallace. ; 
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ferocity of ſpirit, dumatcbed dexterity and ſkill in 2 20 ets 4 


the exerciſes: of war, the generoſity of his nature.. 
and the captivating, yet overawing ſuperiority of 
his genius, won his countrymen to enliſt themſelves. 
under his protection and command, and at the 
ſame time enabled him to lead them; with victory, 
through the moſt deſperate enterprizes againſt their —— 
enemies; whoſe ſoul, a ſtranger to ſordid and ſel. | 
fiſh cares; burned, only, with inextinguiſnable ha- 
tred againſt the Engliſh, with a lofty and paſſionate: 1 | 
conſciouſneſs of the powers which he bore with- 15 | 
in himſelf, with -ardour for martial glory, with a | 
ve of his country, ſurviving every variety of for- 
une, and t to ror att en as n . . , 

0c Was en bite e Heappeam to His fami- 19 
have been the ſon of a ſmall landholder, who-poſ- 7% 


tives of 


ſſſed the eſtate of Ellerſſee, near Paiſley, in these e 


ſire of Renfrew. It is probable, that, in the pro- apud 
preſs of his years, he had not greatly exceeded the enter- 
we of opening manhood, at the time when his“ 
country was ſubdued by the -Engliſh, Moved by 

the native boldneſs and gallantry of his ſpirit, by 

the injuries of his family, or perhaps by the un- 
happy effects of ſome ſudden and accidental ren- of 
counters; he ſoon proved himſelf, the terrible and „ 
neconcileable enemy of thoſe conquerors and op 1 


prefſors 


88 
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preſſors of Scotland. Many of his firſt deeds of 
heroiſm, although imperfectly commemorated in 
the rude and doubtful tale of the minſtrel; have, 
unluckily, been preſerved by no records, upon the 


evidence of which, they might be confidently re. 


He draws 


together a 


numerous 
army. 


ceived into the pages of authentic, hiſtory. But, 
within leſs than a year after the late conqueſt, he 
had made himſelf ſo advantageouſly known to hi 
countrymen ; that he was joined by a number of 
partizans 3 among whom was Sir William Dou- 
0 * n others of e rank *, * 


Ix the vial wy May, i in \ the year one thouſun 
two hundred and ninety-ſeven, Wallace and his 
followers made à bold attempt to ſurprize Ormeſby, 


the Engliſh Juſticiary, while he held his Court at 
Scone. Ormeſby, with difficulty, eſcaped; lear- 
ing Scone and the neighbouring territory in the 


power of the Scottiſh inſurgents. Fluſned with 
this ſucceſs, Wallace now purſued, and harraſſed 
or cut off the Engliſh, wherever they were not ſe- 
cure within fortifications impregnable to any force 
or means of aſſault that he could, as yet, bring 
againſt them. Every daring and fortunate enter- 
prize in which he engaged, brought more illuſtri 
ous aſſociates to aid his patriot efforts, and nev 


bands of warriours, to fight under his banner. 


From 


»Fordun. ut ſupra :—Blind Harry, paſſim. 
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From the north-eaſt; he paſſed towards the weſtern rer. 
diſtrits of- the kingdom; and, as he proceeded, 
© Wl the terrour or glory of his name, hatred of te 
de Engliſh, or perhaps rekindling virtue, added to 
re. lis adherents, almoſt every diſtinguiſhed ck aracter 
ut, WM among the Scottiſn nobility; till his force was, at 
he Wl length, augmented to a numerous army. Even 
dn young Bnucz, the grandſon of the Competitor, de. 4 
of {Weeiving the vigilance of the Engliſh, fled from = 
among them; renounced, with indignation,” the = 
allegiance he had vowed to Edward; ardently em- iz 
braced the cauſe of his country, and drew ms en | 


with Wallace". be 2 55 8 
his e e | 
by, Tris Engliſh were e by theſe irs us army 


from their dream of final conqueſt, and ſecurethe 8 


poſſeſſion. Their King was now abſent, on a 


the WM fruitleſs expedition to recover the Province gary © 
vith Guienne, i in France; which had been lately wreſ. bertel. 
fed ed from him, by the crafty policy of the French 


ling. But, Warenne, who had been left gover. 
or of Scotland, haſtily muſtered a body of troops, 
ad diſpatched them, under the command of Sir 
Henry Piercy and Sir Robert Clifford, to overtake 
the Scottiſh inſurgents in their progreſs throygh 5 
the veſtern dillricts, and to ruth” er rebellion. 
ORs. "192020" 2 PEG 
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When the Engliſh' came up, the Scottiſh army wa 
| — advantageouſly poſted on a hill, near the town of 
| Irvine ; the whole ſtrength of the inſurrection was 
there aſſembled, and they out-numbered the enemy; 


Wallace was at their head, or among their princi 
pal leaders; in that courage which conſiſts in fear. 


leſsneſs of perſonal danger, and in fury againſt the 


foe, they were not deficient. But, few of then 
were accoutred with compleat, defenſive armour, 
or wore any formidable weapons for offence ; they 
were diſorderly, and of tempers too impatient, to 


_ endure the reſtraints of diſcipline ; having aſſen. 


bled ſpontaneouſly, they acknowledged no jul, 
military ſubordination ; in the face of an Englul 


5 army, ſome of the aſſociates of Wallace, again 
wavered in their choice between patriotiſm and 


ſervitude; and amidſt the general confuſion, dil 
cord, and irreſolution of the Scottiſh troops, Rich. 


ard de Lundin, one. of their. chieftains, openly 
deſerted, with his friends and followers, to the 
enemy. The example was, in part, quickly ini 


tated by Bruce, "the. Stewart, Lindſay, and Dow 
glas ; who, with their adherents, made ſubmiſſion 
to Edward's officers, and thus obtained their pat 


don, and were, once more reconciled. to the Lg 


gliſh government. For the. fidelity of Bruce u 
this new engagement, ſureties were required; and 
it was agreed, that he ſhould, aſſoon as poſlibls 


free theſe, by delivering his daughter Marjoty, int 


it 


1 / 


u Boon 1.1 Hisrory or Sol AND. 


9398 * 
\ "i 
ms. 


T1 dhe hands of the Engliſh, as an hoſtage.” Without reef} 
of WW: tartle, the ſtrength of the Scortiſh inforgents, VI 


wa Was, in this manner, broken; and the authority of 
the Engliſh, irreſiſtibly Nagrell in the Welter 
nd Southern gen of Scotland“. e 


E g's is, 2 
8 


"Yr; Wallace was git unconquered, nagel, 
uncorrupted. He had taken no part in thoſe ne- 
gotiations of his irrefolute and fickle aſſociates; 
[and'he ſcornfully refuſed to accede to their credty. 


t, to Abandoned by almoſt all his late adherents; 3 he Heroie 
lem now, thought, only, how he mig ht beſt fel the conſtancy 


jul purſuit, and annoy the Geri of the Engliſh, ee I 
glu by-his fingle exertions ; and how he might, moſt ſFeaule, tym 


ſucceſsfully muſter andther force; to be ege their 
caſtles, or meet their armies in the field. "He re- 


of the kingdom, lying beyond the iſthmus between 
the Forth and the Clyde. New followers ſoon 


im. faithful defender of the liberties of his country z 5 
Dov BWthoſe by whom he had been forfaken, were exe. 


crated, as its cowardly betray! ers. Even the val. 


* 


- r TELSTEE 125 
5 and Vor. II. 14 +33 £1 k H 85 12 * N "tempt | 


FF 78 
8 4 


118. 1 ene 


U 


tired, through Lennox, to the northern provinces 


joined him; lle was ardently admired, as the only ; 


als and "a pendents of Douglas, and the other 
barons who had made their peace with Edward's 5 
miniſters, ſoon returned, to follow Wallace, in con- 5 


* Hemingfors 1 1. 122; TIN 124: reden 0 * 1 1 


| | 
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Seer. tempt of the fealty claimed by their lords. The 
HL authors of the treaty, unable to fulfil their engage 
ments, and not finding themſelves in ſafety among 
their enraged countrymen, ſurrendered; their pes 
ſons into the hands of the Engliſh, Wallace, after 
executing . ſeveral leſs important enterprizes, led il 
bis ingreaſing forces, to n ", e of Dun. Wi; 
dee Hen Sri r eee eee 


8 Wann, Pt > eq ah the hs Enel | x 
| baden in the mean time, prepared to purſue Wal . 
lace into the North; and advanced, with thei t 
army, towards Stirling. At the news of their ap. Ne 
Nang proach; Wallace, relinquiſhing: the ſiege of Dun: 
S - 8 dee, haſtened to guard the important paſs, between 
| Engliſh at the Ochil Hills, and the Grampian Mountains; 
 Sricking. and while the Engliſh army came on, to croſs the 
| Forth, by the bridge at Stirling, they, ſuddesly be 
held the defenders of Scottiſh freedom, poſted on 
% riſing. ground near the Abbey of Cambuſkenneth, 
and ready to oppoſe their, paſſage: Warenne wa 
willing again to try the — arts of negotiation 
by which his lieutenants had broken and diſperſed 
the Scottiſh. army, at Irvine. But, Wallace was 
not now, as then, ſurrounded by perfigious and | 
wavering barons, by whom his firm purpoſes might WM 
have been thwarted or controuled. Sir Andreu 
Mon 


— 


„ „ we K mpg 


_ 8 4 22 l : 1 
n * ah FT # 5 


+ 88 I. 124 riet 300 * XI. 29: 
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1 „m keronx er SLOVEAND: 


he Moray of Bothwell, the moſt eminent among hs Seer, | 
g companions '6f his prefent entetprize, was ſteady S 
g and ardent in his patriotiſm, 4s Wallace; incapa- 


ble of abantloning his friend and leader; of of be- 
tying the canſe of his country. To two friars, 
ſent by Warenne, to offer fair conditions of peace 
ud mutual reconciliation, the only anſwer of 
Wallace and His followers, was; „ Go, tell your 
« maſters, we came not here, to teat, but to fight, 


bid them defiance? It was peculiarly fortunate, 
that the Scots, Iimpatlent as they were, for battle, 


a. could, for this once, be perſuaded to await the at- 
uns BY tick of the enemy; without rufhüng, with mad 
een I precipitation, to degin the cbmbat under local dit. 
0%; Wl adrantages. At the eßtrancs of a paſs Vetween 
0 mountains; on a rifing ground; having, on their 


Scots poſſeſſed advantages of poſture, more than 
ſufficietit to compenſate their oy ee in num- 


XI. 39. 


— 


front, a rer, which cbuld not be readily croſſed, 155 
otheriiſs, Mau by a narrow, Wobdeh bridge; che 


ber, diſciptine, and mani equſpaitht®, ee 


» enk . : with 127 Ermer. 307 22 


and fet Scotland free: Let them 2dvanre: We 


Tur bush hich idere; Arti in et 
autempts to diſperſe che "Scott forte by negotia. 
ton 3 e heſitated and 1225 in theit evi 
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ſels; not knowing, how to draw the Scots i into an 


A equal engagement; yet being indignant at thei 


Councils 
of the 
Engliſh 
Leaders. 


defiance ; and impatient to anſwer it with defeat 
and ſlaughter. The Engliſh army, if it ſhould a. 

tempt to march along the bridge, in a ſingle file 
in order to attack the Scots in their camp; would 
thus forfeit the benefit of its ſuperiority in num 
bers; and would, moſt probably, periſh, piecemeal, 


by the fury of the Scots. It would be diſgraceful; 


perhaps, for want of forage and proviſions, impoſ 
ſible; for the Engliſh, to remain inactive at Stirling, 
till Wallace s army ſhould be diflolyed by diſſen- 


fion or hunger. Were the Engliſh. leaders to 


withdraw their forces, from, Stirling, and to endes. 
vour to penetrate into the North of Scotland by 


| ſome different paſlage ; Wallace might then ruſ 


© tains of the Scottiſh Highlands. Richard de Lun- 
din, now with the Engliſh, and faithful to their 
intereſts, propoſed to conduct a part of the army 


into the ſouthern counties; waſte and occupy thele, 
at his pleaſure ; and preclude the return of the 


Engliſh, till they ſhould fall an eaſy prey to their 


enemies, among the unknown marſhes and mout- 


up the bank of the river, to a ford, by which the 
might paſs, in a body, and with little danger. 
But, he was a Scot; and not to be truſted, in his 
own country, and ſo near to his countrymen. De- 
liberation proved fruitleſs. Deſpiſing enemies whom 


they had been, for ſome time, accuſtomed to con. 
; ; he RL quer; 
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quer ; and urged on, by t the. ignorant and Sooliſh 8 it. 


e of Creſlingham ; 150 Eng liſh, ade 


perl and. to attack the Scots in their, camp*. JEET > 


SEES — * pay tom) 


2 the agi een, with Creſingham at their pale of 
head, began to croſs the river; Wallace ſlowly e 


| down his ee and advanced to meet them. 


Ere half the Engliſh army could paſs the bridge; 


while thoſe who had paſſed, were ſtill on unequal 


ground, in diſorder, crouded together, and unable 


to uſe their arms; the Scots ruſhed upon them, 
vith an onſet, Irregular, but inconceivably i impe- 


tuous. The confuſion of the Engliſh ;| now, re- 4 1 24 
ceding at one end of the bridge; at the other, 8 


rancing z ; here ſtruggling to expand themſelves 
into the order of battle; there, already turning 
their backs to the furious 8857 expoſed them, help- 
leſsly, to almoſt unreſiſted laughter. 'The boaſting 
Creflingham was among the firſt that fell; and 
the Scots even wreaked their Tage, in dachi and 


mangling his lifeleſs' corpſe. | Amidſt the tumult 


of the battle, the wooden bridge was broken downz 


and the Engliſh who had croſſed the river, were 
thus left a prey to the Scots, without the poſſibili- 


ty of eſeape ; while Warenne and that part of his 


army, which remained on the oppoſite bank, could 
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2 oth betibld the 2 nage; with ſorrow, terrour, aul In 
— utavailing rage. Their predomtnant emotiom u. 
were, of terrour. They burnt their tents; aba. Min 

doned their baggage ; and haſtened back, in & ir 

| Wee rac n to 1 F th 
Death 2 Tan Scots thiicred this Fry 10 dien V 
of of Bork ſuffering any conſiderable loſs in the battle. But, pc 


among the few who fell, was the brave Andres r 
Moray of Bothwell, the moſt n een 
of Wallace's heroic W AE | 


Conſe- "Tux news of the diſcomfiture 4 | fight of the 
r den F Engliſh, army, was ſoon known throughout Scot: 
. rl land. All who had hitherto borne ihe Englil 
yoke, without reſiſtance ; or had been but ſecretl 

or partially, the partizans of Scottiſh freedom; nov il c 

took arms and eagerly haſtened to join the heros Ir 
who had conquered at Stirling ; ; or-ſtormed thoſe Wi 
caſtles which were {till held for Edward, in differ. n 

ent parts of the kingdom. Wallace waſted no r 

time in idle triumph, or in vain lamentation for p 

his fallen friends. From Stirling, he impatientl e 
returned, to renew the ſiege of the caſtle of Dun b 

dee. It was ſurrendered by the garriſon, afſoon d 

ED wo ſaw him and his victorious followers, again Wl | 
appear before its ramparts, with weapons {till rel I © 

with the blood of their ſlaughtered countrymen. 

The other caſtles and d frongholds,. were, | in a like 


: manner, 
* „ Hemingford I. 127. tho 3 Xl. 29. 
+ Fordun. XI. 29. 
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m3nner,, recoxered; and their Engliſh ga rif 
were eee made priſoners, or driven away 


freed * of a foreign maſter; and 
the power of its government, remained, for a time, 
with Wallace and his followers, its deliverers. 


Wallace; by a fort of irregular aſſumption or ap- 


pointment, founded in. the exigencies of the time; 


playfire conſent. of thoſe who had fought 
nd conquered, with him; became, in name and 
in authority, Regent of the kingdom; whe be 
and the whole nation. ſtill profeſſed allegiance. to 
ae exiled Bir, and decard, that enn 
was not. leſs far his rights, than for their own*. 


ribly afffi Qed, and themſelves in danger of''perlſh- 
ing, by a famine,; ; the neceſſary conſequence _ 3 
the continued devaſtations of war, in a land, natu- 
rally ſo little fertile, and fo uncultivated. To ſup- 
ply their wants, therefore, out of the ſpoil of their 
enemies; and to retaliate the miſeries which had 
been infli&ted on themſelves; they, with one accord, 
determined ta invade England. Berwick, was quick- 
ly retaben. And, almoſt all the military force that 
Scotland. could muſter, pouring, furious and Wy 
liſted, into the northern counties of England; did 


not merely ravage theſe. diſtris by a haſty-and 5 
| paſling 
' Fordup. XI, a9 Anderſon, Shes, Plate We. 
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1 was thus, once more 5 


Bor, hee gallant votaries of what they CON-The Scots 


invade 


ceived to be Freedom, now ſaw their country ter- England. 
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See. paſſing incurſion; but, like an hoſt of locuſts, cos 
wry ſumed every thing over the fice of the Eountry 
which could ſerve for ſuſtenance to man or beaſt; 

nor returned home, till they had reduced i it to x 

ſtate of extreme deſolation. Wallace 1 „ with little 
fucceſs, ſtrove to reftrain his folldwefs and fellow: 
foldiers, from outrages againſt women, children, 

and ecclefiaſtics,” His protection was IN 

to fave perſons 'or property from the fury and ri 
pacity of his troops, unleſs where he "was, himſelf, 
immediately preſent. « Only with me; faid he 

to the monks of Hexham, complaining of the n. 
pacious violence of the Scottiſh army; ee only with 

5 me, can you be ſafe.” But, Edward was pur 

: ſuing his wars in Flanders; and, no Engliſh army 
came, to meet, and drive away the ſpoilers. Afte 
deſolating the Engliſh territories, as. far ſouthward, 

as he could prudently venture to advance ; Wal. 

5 lace led his forces back 1 into. Scotland, in the exul. 
tation of pace and with abundance of booty*, 1 


"tk the mean time, Edward returned from Flan- 

ders; weary of an expedition, of the objects of 

A Þ. Which, he had been diſappointed; and called home, 
. by the cries of his Englith ſubjects, to protect i them 
The Eng- againſt. the inroads -of the Scots,” : He, in vain, 
vow 4 %o fummoned the Scottiſh Barons to attend 14 Parliz 
+ ment, which he appointed to be held in the cit] 
of York. Exen his Engliſh Barons; taking ad 

IE ORE | Tor 
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tage of ine preſent Gtpution: of 10 affairs, ex- en, 
orted from him, in this Parliament, ſome conceſ- — 5 
ons, favourable to their liberties, by which his 

pride was, not a little, mortified, and his power 
retrifted; But, after theſe tranſactions, the Eng- 
If eagerly ſeconded the indignation of their King. 
\nother- conqueſt of Scotland, was / paſſionately 

letermined upon. An Engliſharmy of n more than 

ſerenty thouſand infantry and horſemen, ſpeedily | 

advanced, with their Sovereign at their head, to 
Berwick. ' While this main army was aſſembling, 7 

r advancing on its march; a ſeparate detachment, | 


a. 

wih rhich the Earl of Pembroke had conducted by 

pur. ea, to —_ ao of PW” was ters e peck 

ter hr ths! mean Hite, the Bhths, aware of Fdward'sThe Scots _ 
ih approach, with a mightier force, endeavoured to dy 5 „ 
Nal- 


muſter all their ſtrength, to oppoſe him. The fene * 
oft eminent of the barons, who now prepared, 
nth Wallace, to repulſe this formidable invaſion, 
vere, young Comyn of Badenoch; Bruce who 
had once more deſerted from the Engliſh, to the 


* 0 Fete of his country; Stewart of Bonkill; Graham —©@ ©, | 
_ of Abercorn ; z and Macduff, grand- uncle to the — 


young Earl of Fife, and formerly, the adverſary " A 
Ballil.' Bruce, with his vaſſals, held for the Scots | 
he important caſtle of Ayr. The reſt haſtily drew | "I 


together their 1 295 5 in the interior many 

g Vol. II. 4 pen * 4 EDWARD 
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 Epwarp came onwards, with bis army. The 


| Iv caſtle of Dirleton, alone, offered a vigorous reſiſt, 
Progreſs, ance to his progreſs.through the ſouth-eaſt coun 
culties of ties. It at length, ſurrendered to Beck, Biſhop of 


the Eng- 


lich King. Durham, to whom its ſiege had been committed, 


But, Scotland, laid waſte, equally by its native in. 


habitants, and by the invaders, could no longer 


afford ſuſtenance to the Engliſh hoſt. Until his 
ſhips, laden with proviſions, which followed around 


the weſtern coaſts, ſhould arrive in' the Frith of 
Clyde; Edward was obliged to halt on his march, 


and to make his troops encamp at Kirkliſton, be. 
tween Edinburgh and Linlithgow. Here, the in- 


ſubordination produced by the general dread, that 


while faint with hunger, they might fall a prey to 


the enemy; and the mutual diflike and animoſity 


| Afuriny 3 in prevailing between the. Welſh and the Engliſh ſol 


the Eng- 
liſh camp. 


A. D. 
1298. 


diers; were ſuddenly inflamed to mutiny and tu- 
e in which the Welſh maſſacred, among others 
of the Engliſh, no fewer than eighteen eccleſiaſtics; 


the Engliſh, oppoſed, and retaliated the outrage, | 


with a much greater ſlaughter of the Welſh ; and 
the Welſh then withdrew, in anger, from obed- 


ence to the King” 8 orders, and from the common 


camp. Edward; ſeeing his army thus diſorderly 


and diſunited ; a being diſappointed of the art 
val of his ſhips ; 3. was reluQantly compelled 0 
command a retreat. But, while he iſſued his order 


for . is purpoſe, news as Saha to Vi that 
the 
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the Scots had | adjanced,) in l mee to Fal een oh 


Haw: dk 2 an 1 army nt upon Conde 
his rear; who were peculiarly expert in deſultory whic which Ed- 
and irregular fight; would be, inevitably accom- bus bog 
panied with all the ruin and diſhonour of an entire e. 
defeat. It was highly probable, that, in a pitched 
battle, the imperfect armour, the raſh impetu- 
olity, and the diſorder of the Scots, might Field bard 
to the Engliſh army, even in its preſent. tem. 
per and condition, no difficult viRtory:over them. 
In the cireumſtances in which Edward ſaw himſelf 
placed, any thing not madly deſperate, was to be | 
tried; in preference to à flight; by which, the 
hopes of Scotland, would have been loſt to him; 
by which, even in England, the previous diſcon- 
tents of his ſubjects, might have been exaſpe ated 
and enco re, to open and en rebellion. | 
* A TEE: KH; In: PAL 1 * 7 5 
Soi fuck E Edward was indaced 
to countermand the orders for retreat, and to turn 
his march againſt the enemy. On a heath near 
Linlithgow, his ſoldiers, halting, paſſed the night, 
under arms; While he himſelf ſlept on the ground, 
beſide his war- horſe; the animal, being accidentally 
15 * ſtruck its maſter, with fuch vio- 
; lence, 


\ 
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sere lence, as to break two m his ribs. An uncertain 
Cu. IV. 

alarm was immediately ſpread through the army; 

r eons and confuſion enſued, which might perhaps haue 

to atta & hurried them into panic flight; 5 had not Edward, | 

de eben tit intrepid promptitude of mind, and with! 

his horſe; ſhewed himſelf, as uninjured, to hi 
e, and led n. yas ms to mien 

Force and I. un — were meme 3 en in kh 

9 array, on a ſtony field, near Falkirk. Wallace, 

tick army. and the principal barons who ſtill adhered to hin, 

were at their head. The ſpearmen were ſcatterel 

over the field, in little circular troops, which ex- 

tended, each, around it, a terrible number and 

length of pointed weapons. The archers wen 

diffuſed through the intermediate ſpaces, ainong 

the troops of ſpearmen. Before, was a morak. 

Behind, they had a reſerved force of a thouſand 

cavalry. 1 have brought you to the ring; dance, 

< if you can;“ was the ſhort, Joldierly addreks 

with which Wallace, chidingly, encouraged his 

troops to generous and obſtinate valour, in the 

beginning combat. His heroic ardour, and his 

encouragements, were rendered unayailing ; by 

the inferiority. of his force; by the diſſenſions i 

his _ g d WO by: the F with 

| ; which 


| 


lich he himſelf, now. ga to be ernte by Seer, l. 


Cn IV. 


7; ap Ce. iter 3 MPT ROVER 
rd, Tus, feng of ahes ae e enn 1 
1 Wc againſt che Scottiſn n and archers, 


com le divided them into 
three- ee or columns; one, commanded by 
Bigot, Earl Marſhal; a ſecond, by Beck, Biſhop 
of Durham; the third, under the immediate or- 
ders of the King himſelf. Bigot, urging on, with 
the foremoſt diviſion, to attack the Scots, was ſud- 
denly ſtopped ſhort, by the impaſſable moraſs, be- 


rel Mhind which they hac 
e. nean time, Beck, with his column, avoiding the 
and moraſs, furiouſſy attacked the left flank of the 


tance to the onſet; they were .affailed, on the 
right, by the troops under Bigot; 3 which had, by | 
this time, likewiſe found their way. round the mo- 
ras. The Scottiſh troops of ſpear-men long kept 
their ground, impenetrable by any efforts of the 
Engliſh ; the archers, with their long bows, made 
2 dreadful havock ;. but, their cavalry, terrified by 
the numbers, and the dreadful aſpect of the full- - 


med cavalry of the Engliſh; inſtead of ſupport- 
s in ng On l. when thy: ſaw them FAT preſ- 
with = d 


bo, Mala 3 I. 163 —Wallingham 75 N. Weltm. 
451 —Fordun. XI. 1 132 :—Wyntowne, B. . e 
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poſted themſelves. In | Hos 5 


Scottiſh. infantry, | | While theſe made a gallant re-juy . 


i 
: 
| 
i 
p 


7 
* . 8 
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„ "W's - withdrew, "with baſe cowardice or treacher, ca 
ws 1705 the field of battle. At tlie ſame time, the In. 
whole Engliſh army came up, to ſupport their tw 
columns which had begun the engagement. Alf 

the efforts of Wallace and his brave infantry, ven il 
overpowered by numbers. Stewart, Macduff, ani 
Graham, fell en the field of battle. Great vu 

the carndge of their followers, who fought around 
them, and, even ſtrove to protect their bleediiy 
bodies, after they had fallen. Wallace, when be 
ſaw every hope loſt, endeavoured to rally the 
broken remains of his army; ; ahd conducted then 
dy the way of 'Btifling ; ; which they burnt ; be 
The Eog- yohd the Forth. This viftory 3 gained by th! 
rio. Engliſh, without the Tofs"of atiy diſtinguiſhed yer 
ſion on their fide,” except Le Jay, 'Maſter of the iſ! 
Engliſh Templars, and the Prior of Torphichen; 1 
made them maſters of all the e ſouthern, and mid 


land diſtries ef Scotland, 


„* Er, the diet ey 3 Aiperſion of te 
Scottiſh army, left the Engliſh as much in want df 
| proviſions and other neceſſaries; as they had been 

before. The expected fleet did not arrive, with ſup 

plies. After proceeding ſo fat into the weſtern dil 
| tricks, that Bruce, n un approach. burnt the 
Sk * caltle 


2 


» * Hemingfotd 1. 164, 165 55 —Fordun, xt, . 347 — 
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aatle of Ayr, 2nd retired precipitately into 


amine. As he paſſed into England, he wa 


er and garriſoned their caſtle of Loch 


riths of Forth and Clyde, remained ſtill in the 


dward's autho ty, RAG reſiſted Ao arms“. 


again rallied, to defend their liberties, and to ex- wr 
by the Engliſh out of their country. Unfortunate- 
Is, Wallace; overborne by the jealouſy of rival 
Barons; havitty loſt, by the fate of war, all the 


counſels, and direct the arms of his countrymen. 
Comyn, Bruce, and Lamberton Biſhop of St An- 


. * Hemingford 1. 166. 


dale, the paternal eſtate of the Bruces; and 


Wai Edward Was buſied in England; IS, 
vificulty, reſtraining or ſoothing the diſcontents of 
his ſubjects, and enticing them by laviſh grants of 
lands in Scotland, to aid him in the farther con- 
queſt of this kingdom: The Scots, on their part, The Scors 


renew the 


moſt faithful and moſt eminent among his perſonal 
friends; diſguſted with the commanders of the 
cavalry, by whom he had been deſerted in the 
atile of Falkirk; and loſing, in conſequence of 
miſcarriage, that popularity which he. had gained 
by ſucceſs ; from this time ceaſed to enlighten the 


rick ; Edward was, then, obliged to return lb, 
ard, leaſt his victorious army ſuould periſh cha 


But, Galloway, and the whole country. beyond the 8 


olleſlion of thoſe Scots who refuſed canals to Fr 


Greys, ame the authority « of Le. of Scot-- 
EE 1 land. 


4 | 
f 
} 
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5 — directed againſt the caſtle of Stirling. The tou 
Calle had, indeed, been burnt by the Scots, as they fel Mou 


oi 25 land. But, 45 hero, whoſe exertions Hin fut 
A rouſed his countrymen to reſiſt the Engliſh with the 
ardour of patriotiſm, and the ered ſpirit of inde 
pendence ; was left to ſkulk alone, in ſolitary wilds 

or faſtneſſes; and to cheriſh his love of his cou 

try, and inextinguiſhable hatred of its _—_— 

in a bending er dereliction f:. „ .»Mrc 


Siege and 1 firſt W of FP new e 


from F alkirk Þ but, the caſtle, not to be demoliſh 

ed by ſuch haſty violence, had been, ſoon after 
ſeized, and garriſoned by the Engliſh. It was pe. 

| culiarly important, as the maſter-key of the prin 
A. D. cipal. paſs into the Scottiſh Highlands. - Edward, 
129. therefore, no ſooner received notice, that it wa 
beſieged, than he anxiouſly endeayoured to muſter 

a new army, which he might lead, into Scotland 

d raiſe the ſiege. He was at Berwick ; where be Hr 

had appointed the general ren when hit r 
Barons refuſed to follow him; becauſe it was then, Mu 

in the beginning of winter, too late in the yea, Ws, 

for an expedition into the dreary regions of Scot- Wh 

land; and alſo, as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe they balWa 


reaſon. to As har Edward's ſucceſs i in een U 


AS gfe o 
FOR. 1 * * of 1 Be 3 


— 2 


* Trivet. 334 Shed: 116 8. 59 +—Wyntowne int 
Harry W XI. 3 355 &c. | 79 1 


2 


N 


it the Scots, might tre at laſt, to arm Nm againſt%cr; * 
he deir own liberties, Thus vexatiouſly thwarted in 


his purpoſes ; he was compelled to ſend orders to 
he garriſon in Stirling-Caſtle, to capitulate with the 
efiegers. The Scots, poſting an army at Tor- 
wood, to intercept any force that might advance . 


on, the operations of the ſiege, with the utmoſt 
vigour. Nevertheleſs, the garriſon, although con- 
fiſting but of a ſlender troop of ſixty archers, held 
out till they were reduced to the moſt diſtreſſing 
tremities 3 and, when they, at laſt ſurrendered: 
the caſtle, obtained from > the On no bogus" 0 


* — * ' 
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by anke W 5 r of the your one <thaukad Another 
ad three hundred, Edward ſummoned his Barons Seotlan- 
with their vaſſals, to attend him on an expedition 
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from England, had, from the firſt attack, urged! di 


5 


— 


nd, into Scotland. He entered it, by the weſtern cons 4 b. 
ebe anes, ravaged Annandale, and advancing to Dum- 285 
li ies, chere accepted the ſubmiſſion of the inhabi-- 
hen, ente of Galloway. But, the principal force of the 
eat, Scots, now aware of their inability to contend wit 

col Abe Engliſh army in equal battle, came not doun 

had gainſt them, from their faſtneſſes and mountains. 

uns Want of proviſions, the refractory ſpirit of his 

the Wfollowers, or the neceſſities of his other affairs, 

| W. . K e | . : 


's rar t 55 :—Federa IL 0 —Pandun- ts. | 
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rend. prevented Edward from puſhing his conqueſts, « 


Cu. Iv. 
— at this time, to the femote extremities of the coun. 


try. The Scots made him dffers of their feud 
homage, on condition, that he ſhould replace John 
Balliol on the Scottiſh throne, ſhould evacuats thei 
territories, and ſhould reſtore to thoſe who hat 
taken part againſt him, their confiſcated lands 
He heard theſe propoſals with indignation. But, 


_ while he heſitated in his choice of meaſuret; 1 


meſſage from the Pope, to his aſtoniſhment, warnel 
bim to depart immediately out of Scotland; becauk 
this kingdom was ſo far from being rightfully ſubjec 
to the Engliſh Crown ; that it was, in truth, a fie 
belonging to the Papal See. This claim; perhaps 

_ urged very ſeaſonably for both Edward and the 
Scots; gave occaſion to a truce. between the it 
vader and the invaded; in the negotiation of which, 
the good offices of the F rench e were allo 


6 nn eee 


| 3 | Ir appears to wks been Mes the intrigues of the 


at ome; Scottiſh Clergy, aided by the influence of France, 
_ 15 of that the Pope was induced to interfere in the pv 
| litical concerns of — The authority of the 
See of Rome had been remarkably exerciſed in the 

caſes of Edward's predeceſſors, Henry the Second 


935 dee and tha memory af the efficacy with 


which, 


- 


* Tavat. 416 3 * 85 t==Wyatowne, — 


wich, it had der in thole inſtances. Sers 1. 
to ſhrink and recede before it. Mere -paternal 
kindneſs, or Chriſtian benevolence; however, could 

not, in a Court fo Kilfully and deeply ſelfiſn as that 

of Rome, have had infludnce ſufficient to procure 

the earneſt conciliatory interference of the Holy - 


zu, Wc. in the preſent conteſt between Edward ani 

a fi Scots. - Boniface, the Romiſh Pontiff was, 

0 therefore, to be perſuaded, that Scotland having 

* been miraculouſly converted to Chriſtianity, by the 

Jes divine virtue of the relics of St Andrew, had, con- 

fe ſequently, become a part of the patrimony of the 

1 Church. Many of the claims upon which the .. 

1 $ of Rom. ſurped the better part of their 

. poſemions and privileges, reſted upon pretences 

ich E karcely more juſt or plauſible: He had according - 4. b. 

lb, diſpatched his commands to Edward, with the 5 85 | 
eagerneſs of a perſon deeply intereſted in the iſſue, 

ad with the arrogance of one who had power to 

tht BY -nforce obedience. The truce, ſeemingly in com. 

ct; A pliance with theſe commands, granted to the Scots, 

ys was perhaps not more uſeful to them, than to the 

ei Engliſh King. But, the ſubſequent labours4of 

1 Edward and the Engliſh Parliament, to refute the 1 

110 pretenſions of the Pope and the Scots although 

„ edious and troubleſome; were abſolutely neceſ- 


lary; if not to convince the Holy Vuther of the 
Pools of 3s. claims 1 4 to > pry þ the 355 


* 
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might now compel even the bold ſpirit of Tala eng 


r 
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erein l. Engliſh Clergy, ad the reſt of Edward's s ſabjech 


| Another Conqueſt of Septland. About midſummer, he el. 


Cu. IV. 
BX that he was not impiouſly riſing in rebellion again 


the Father of the Chriſtian world, or e 
. Tas the ek of the Church ?. | 


« = 
£7 


Wren Edward, with the help of his rename 
had made anſwer to the claims of Rome, and the 
aſſertions and reaſonings upon which theſe ven 

founded by aſſertions no leſs bold and untrue, 

and by reaſonings equally weak and inconcluſive; 
he then impatientlyrenewed his preparations againſt 
the Scots; with a reſolution again to invade then, 
aſſoon as the truce ſhould have expired; and not 
to return, without having accompliſhed the fin 


inefft ctual 


net n-Ttered Lothian. Having proceeded, without oppo- 
Scotland. ſition to Linlithgow, he there, for a time, fixed hi Vl 
| 13 head- quarters. The hopes of winning the ſubmit jo 
1301. ſion of the Scots by gentle meaſures; or the feu 
of dangerouſly entangling his troops among the 
unknown mountains, vales, and marſhes of the 
weſtern Highlands; or perhaps other cauſes ; 3 pre. 
vented him from advancing farther; till a truce 

| was again mediated by the intervention of the 
Prench, between him and the nation whoſe coun- 
try and liberties he had ſo often, and hitherto, lo de 
PEARS invaded. e mo 1 975 his army 11 

Lt lingen. 4 


a 


i 
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& WLiolithgow, * erected, there, a. erden His ca- dend. fl 
int E ralry ſuffered. exceedingly by the ſeverity of the 


climate, and from want of _ if not from uy 
rencounters with the ey? 


þ 


\ 1 
hy 93 


By wh atever means 3 1 by the powerful 
arguments, or the more powerful gold and intrigues ' 


vere of the Engliſh monarch; the Roman Pontiff Was, The Pope 
rue, in the mean time, brought to doubt of the validity in behalf : 
ve; Who! his own claims to the ſovereignty of Scotland; A | 


and: even of the reaſonableneſs. of the es A.D. 
oppoſition made by the Scots, to the authority over 
them, which was arrogated by Edward. He ad- 
drefſed the Scottiſh Biſhops, in a tone of bitter 


en. I rproach; reprimanding particularly Wiſheart, Bi- 
ppo· bop of Glaſgow, as @ rock Mence, between tjñe 
bo Scottiſh nation and the king of England; and en= 


jining them all, under pain of his Holineſs 8. dif- b 
Nala, fo. . che national Pavers; 


4 


Tur ae truce 1 3 hoſtilities were 
mutually renewed. Edward did not, himſelf, at 
this time, come upon another expedition into 
deotland; but, diſpatched. hither, an Ewan, under 


jun: de command of John de Segrave. While this 

„ fo tis e nee the abet counties; _ 
y 26 EL Re wo the ; 
un, 1 75 
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n E 
Cu. IV. 


WP prepared to meer him. The Engliſh army marehel 


Sueceſs of 
the Scots 


a Rollia. the reſt, that they could nöt all, instantly] join, 


A. D. 
1302. 


and, inſtead of raſhly hurrying forward to avenge 


lumns, was furpriza 
| ance of a body of armed Scots, of whoſe approach 
the Engliſh had been wholly unaware. Theſe 
Scots were a ſmall, but ſele& band, led by Comyn 
tte Regent, and Simon Frazer. At the firſt fur. 
ons onſet, they routed, with great laughter, the 


grave himfelf, its leader, and the commander df 
the whole army, being, among others, grievouly 


' rour and confuſion, in confequence of the defeat 


routed and diſperſed: The third column, now its 


nisrory OF SCOTLAND. -[Boox lil 


the Scots, gaining intelligence of his movement, 


in three columns each at? 


and act together, upon any. ſdden alarm. 4 
Roſlin, near Edinburgh, the foremoſt of theſe co. 
Tad, at day-break, by the appenr. 


Engliſh column by which they were oppoſed; de: 


wounded.” The ſecond column came up, in ter 


of the firſt ; and having no diſtinct information 
concerning the numbers and intentions of the ene. 
my. The Scots, fluſhed with victory, aſſailed thi 
ſecond hoſt with new impetuoſity. Their fortune 
was the ſame, as before; this column was allo 


formed of what had paſſed, by fugitives from the 
two routed diviſions, wiſely halted on their march; 


their fellow-ſoldiers, and regain the glory of the 
day ; were content with. receiving thoſe who fled, 
and with ſtaying the purſuit of the Scotg, by tit 

menafüß 


Mk GI 


hus were Edward's hopes, and the fears of che 
Scots from this E ly n, entirely Kare 


Had it _ 3 for * 8 diſtraQtions! 


proſecuted the conqueſt of Scotland, during theſe 
years, with more earneſt perſeverance; and be 
might, probably, ere this time, have triumphed 


> however brave and patriotic, or however favoured 
2 the inacceſſiblè nature of their remoter provins 
0 ces; would have ſo long withſtood the arms and 
er. be policy of Edward; if they had not been, from 


time to time, encouraged by the promiſes, and pro · 
oy che interceſſion of France. An allianct 
vith the Scots, : ſerved to the French Kings, to 
counterbalance, in ſome- meaſure, the influence 
vhich the monarchs of England, poſſeſſing exten» 
fre fieffs in France, were hence enabled to exert, 
in oppoſition to the authority of the French Crown. 
To the French, it was little leſs important, than to 
the Scots themſelves, that Scotland ſhould not be 


ch; cot 

nge \djugated by t the * Thoſe two ae had 
the 95 9 „ aa 
ed, 
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enacing i aſpe which they FF at a a diſtance or. * 


occaſioned to him, by the affairs of his dominiongupon the ll 
on the continent 3 Edward would no doubt, havere wore | 


over all the efforts of the generous. defenders of 
Scottiſh liberty. Nor is it likely, that the Scots z 8 
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— ann therefore, from the Scottiſh Nativn, 
at this time, reſided at the Court of France, to {x 
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one common duet as the enemies of Englanl 


that the intereſts of Scotland might be duly com. 
prehended i in all the meaſures of hoſtility or negy 
tiation which the French King ſhoulq purſue, in 
regard to Edward. Yet, the predominating geniu 
and fortune of Edward, ſo far prevailed, that: 
treaty of peace was now concluded between hin 
and Philip, in which the intereſts of the Scot 
were wholly overlooked, and their name not even 
once mentioned. Upon this event, the diſpatche 
of their Commiſſioners, could only conſole then 
with an aſſurance, that the King of France, not 
_ withſtanding appearances, would not fail to inter. 
cede for them, with the King of England, to pro 
cure them a truce, and, finally, an happy peace. 
Theſe Commiſſioners were themſelves cruelly de 
' ceived. It was, in order to bend the whole force 


a his empire againſt the Scots, that Edward halt 


made peace, at this time, with France. The Frend Wu 


had been compelled, baſely to facrifice their Alli, v 


to the care of their own ſafety. The completion Wi 
of this treaty of peace between France and Eng 
land, was the prelude to the abſolute conquelt ot 2 


Scotland, we Edward '. 


2 3 1 ' . | | HU 
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Hs had no fooner compoſed his differences with = 


dune French King, than he muſtered, all the military | 
lee force of all his dominions, to march againſt r 


dition into 


m scots. They durſt not meet him in the open Scotland. 
eld. They had few caſtles, except that of Stir- 
ing, to block up his paſſage from the ſouthern to 

he northern extremity of their territories. He . 
proceeded, without oppoſition or moleſtation, to 
Brechin-Caſtle ; having, as it ſhould ſeem, avoided | 
the paſs by Stirling; and croffed the Forth, at 

ſome diſtance below*. Brechin-Caſtle was defend- 

ed by a brave garriſon, under the command of the 
gallant Sir Thomas Maule. It was cloſely beſieged, 

and aſſaulted with all the impetuoſity that could 


lter be exerted by a numerous army, and ſuch military 
pro- engines, as the art of war employed in this age. 
ace. ln the hotteſt fury of the aſſault, Maule ſhewed 5 


de bimfelf on the walls, contemptuouſly wiping away, 
force FM vith a towel, the "rubbiſh which the battering of 
| hal WM the beſiegers? engines, produced. Amidſt this raſh 


ad unavailing diſplay of heroiſm, he was mortally 
wounded. © May we not now ſurrender the caſtle? 


etion i hid his ſoldiers, when they ſaw him fall, « Cowards! 
Eng © furrender !” returned the indignant hero; and, 
elt oa he uttered theſe eee e er Animated by 


$2 7 via +. W , 
VoL. II. e e 31338 
* * F , 1 
1 if 4 / 


* It is probable that he croſſed the Forth near Alloa 
% appears from the a. M a POO: deed i in e T. 
U. P. 934. . . 45 Es 
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Seer, I his dying. exclamation, they renewed that effort, 


Cond and till the next day, held out, againſt the wholg 

fury of the beſiegers. Edward, having made hin. 

ſelf maſter of this caſtle, dee his Tiorion 
Career, , to nnn J uf? « 


= Ab. 3 RNING babe from Caithneſs, he ſpent 
Dunferm- ſome part of the winter at Dunfermling. One o 
e the moſt auguſt and ſpacious edifices then in Scot. 
land, was the Abbey belonging to the Benedictines 

A. D. at that place. This venerable building, the Eng. 
gliſh ſoldiers burnt down, while they winterel 

here; either of deſign, and at the command d 

their ſovereign ; or by ſome accident, amidſt their 
tumultuous and riotous triumph. In this abbey, in 

deed, had the Scottiſh Parliament, ſeveral times, al 

ſembled, to concert meaſures for reſiſtance to the 

arms and pretenſions of Edward; and it might be, on 

this account, probably, that it became an object df 
the deſtructive fury of the Engliſh; The church and 

ſome contiguous houſes, were, however, ſpared, 


for the «ccoſpmpdagien. of the nba. 


The buoys.  STIRLING-CasTLE e ful! in the poſſeſ. 
perſed, ſion of an unfubmitting Scottiſh garriſon, It wat 
dhe onhy place of ſtrength now in the hands of the 
| aallant 
"4: Hemingford I. 20 5 x.. Weltmon, 446: :—Fordun- 
XII. 3. 
| + M. Weſtmon. 46th kana XII. bt. 
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gallant defender iv. 

Sir William Oliphant, Commander of the garrifo! MD 

vas reſolute to hold out, againſt a ſtege, to the laſt 

ertremity. TO intercept the Engliſh army or their 4 

march from Dunfermling to Stirling, Comyn af- 

ſembled all the remains of the Scottiſh forces, on 

the ſouthern bank of the Forth, at the bridge, 5 e 

which was the ordinary paſſage. But, Edward was 

more wary than to attempt to force the paſſage; ; 

1s had been raſhly and unfortunately done by 
Crefingham and Warenne: A ford being, upon 

examination, diſcovered, at ſome diſtance from the 

bridge, he there croſſed the river, with all his ca- 

nalry. When the Scots poſted theinſelves, here; 

to oppoſe him; they had truſted more to the ad- 

ſantage of their pofition, than to their numbers, | 

or actual force. Seeing that he had effected a 

paſſage, and approached to attack them, they s 


vay, and er a a degree of panic ters 


rour“. 


; : 6 3 , * ; a * "PP 
; 8 £ I h , 1 5 hoe Be * n 
{x 3 by 1 . whe 1 f 14 4 oF 4 F4 5 N #1 2 . ane 


Tur ext: nn 500 "oe all Arier defence, rice et; 
could not be held by the garriſon, with any ſtrong Call,” | 
hopes'of final fuccefs. Yet, the gallant Oliphant, 
ſoorning every offer towards a capitulation; and hav. | 
ing ſort, when this ſtronghold was entruſted to his 
tommand, to defend it to the e laſt; ſtill Narr res 


- Fn Wines BE tained | 


5 | % 41 * ,& j Fo . a {1 ; 
ee ET ar i ws 
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15 G tainedhis purpoſe. Theſiege was conducted with te 


- utmoſt energy. Edward, although now old , fought 
in perſon, and expoſed himſelf to danger, with al 


- : the ardour, and intrepidity of his youth. Even 


military engine, and all the artifices of affault, then 
known, were employed againſt the beſieged. Far 
three months, they continued to hold out. The 
_ ditch was now filled up; the out-works were de. 
- Jo many breaches were made in the walls; 
and the whole caſtle appeared one pile of ruins, 


Oliphant, at laſt, with. reluctance, offered to ſur. 


render by a capitulation. Edward would not now 
hearken to his propoſals. He, with the other ſur. 
vivors of this heroic garriſon, were compelled to 
yield themſelves and the caſtle, to the diſcretion of 
the vietors. Edward's ſenſe of the merits of their 

y valour, induced him to ſave theit 


lives, and to ſpare them the i een _ pain « of 
being bopnd with Reef 


— 


Submiſ- I the mean time, cn. Bruce, and thei 


fon of the 
5cevith followers had made their peace with the Engliſh 


—_ King. Their lives, liberties, and eſtates, were 

130. ſpared to them; but they were threatened: with 
having ſuch pecuniary fines levied upon them, as 
Fe =ight think r to n, A few 


| others 


+ rivet. 337 :—Hemingford I. 205, 206 :—M. Wenn. 
449 :—Federa II. 951 ;—Fordun. XII. 4. 
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others were baniſtied; for terms of a few months geen | 
or years, from Scotland, or from the whole domi- r 
nions of Edward. The younger Bruce, grandſor 
to him who offered; himſelf, a competitor for the 
Scottiſh throne, in oppoſition to Balliol, obtained 
from Edward, without difficulty, -inveſtiture in the 
feudal poſſeſſion of the lordſhip of ; Annandale, in 1 8 
conſequence of his father's death. Vet, ſuſpicious, 1 
perhaps of Edward's intentions concerning him, 
perhaps of unfriendly purpoſes in ſome of his coun- 
trymen ; he entered formally, -about this time, into 


ow Wa ſecret aſſociation with Lamberton, Archbiſhop of 
fur. St Andrew s, for their mutual co-operation and de- 
bee againſt all perſons whoſe wiſhes or ee 5 


might come 0 oppoſition to theirs *. 


cir h ; 
dei of all = Scots, Wallace lone N was now Nei- Wallace 
rok ber vithin Edward's power, nor reconciled to his tried n 


uurpation. . Although rejected from the commande xccused. = 
of the armies of his country, he had not laid aide 


\cir bis ardour for i its freedom, nor his hatred againſt 

nim is oppreſſors. Whether he had gone for a time, 
0 abroad, after the defeat at Falkirk; or had retired e 
vith 0 temporary ſecrecy. and ſecurity. i in the boſom of 
„ulis family; or had betaken himſelf to the Hebudz, 

few ind the weſtern Highlands, in order to muſter if 


poſlible, a new band of genereous followers, with „ 
vhom he s gun: iſſue forth againſt his coun ®, 
| 3333 try 8 
, Fordun, L. XII. 0. 37 43 en 3 34 —Ryley 369. 


— 
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Seer. I. try s foes: He was, now, at leaſt, in — 


Cu. IV. 


YI but, the place of his retreat, was unknown to th 


Engliſh, Edward could not believe his conqueſt i 
be ſecurely his, while Wallace lived. His anxieh 
to get this hero within his power; and his reſy 

lution to put him to death, when all others wen 

ſpared; ſufficiently beſpoke the importance d 

which he eſtimated Wallace's courage and oppob 

ſition to be. He who had firſt excited the Scot 

to throw off the Engliſh yoke ; and under whoſe 

conduct alone, the Scots had contended with am 

ſplendid and effectual ſucceſs 4 might again kindle 

among his countrymen the flame of patriotiſm and 
independence; and might thus render Ed 

ſecond conqueſt of Scotland; as fruitleſs and uns 

A. D. vailing, as the firſt had been. While Edward was 

upon theſe conſiderations, earneſtly uſing ever) 

means to ſeize Wallace; Ralph de Haliburton 

a Scottiſh priſoner, offered his aid, upon a pretenct, 

that he knew tlie ſecret place of 1 the hero's retreat. 

He was diſpatched to Scotland, upon this baſe un. 


dertaking. Whatever might be Haliburton's ſuc: 


ceſs ; Wallace, it is certain, was ſoon after betray: 

ed into the hands of the Engliſh, by the treachery, 

as is believed, of Sir John Menteith, to whoſe ho- 

nour he had confided himſelf. He was conducted 
to London. At Weſtminſter, he was formallf 
arraigned 'and tried, as a traitor, who had rebel! 

| boully made war üben His Lord the King, had 
9 Rs ſtormed 


1 


1 
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onned his $9 burnt his aides, at Meh erg 
nany of his loyal ſubjects. Wallace acknowledged, my 
hat he had made lawful war againſt the Engliſh, 


1 
4 ad ſtormed their caſtles, burnt their villages, and 
Win many of their warriours : but denied that he 


ras, for this, a traitor ; ſince Edward never was 
is King; but the enemy and oppreſſor of his 
ountry, The hero, thus undaunted, and, in his 
ſpirit, unſubdued, was condemned to the death of 0 
; traitor. The ſentence was executed upon him, 
with the moſt -palicious . cruelty. His head was 
ized upon a pinnacle at London; his mangled 
oy were diſtributed over the Kingdom; and 
Edward and his ſubjects began, at laſt, to thinx 
Scotland 3 I [PR have: Wallace Was 
pow no N er 


Cnr, 


* Fordun. LXII. C. 8 r. Walfirgham, P. 9o ;—Ryley 
279;—Stowe 209 :—M. Weſtm. 417. 
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Cnapren * 


Epabliſhment made 55 Enwarn 505 the eee me 
of Scotland ; and the Mey n Cl NO 
Baer e | 


— 


— . N —4 


Glory 5 whole iland of Great Britain was now te 
Larad duced under the dominion of the Engliſh King, 
Edward; ſecond; in glory, only to William, the 

farſt of the Norman Line, by whom the kingdon 

. of England had been acquired to his deſcendents; 

ſaw himſelf conqueror of both the Welſh and the 
Scots. Should he ſucceed in permanently elta. 
bliſhing his authority over the conquered nations; 

the tranquillity of the Britiſh dominions, would 
henceforth be much more ſecure, than it had hi- 
therto been; and the military power of the Kings 

of England, would be mightily augmented. The 
ſettling of the government of Scotland, therefore, 


N now became the great object of his concern. 


ne By 45 advice of Wiſheart, Biſhop of Glaſgon, 
taken V7 of Robert Bruce, and John de Moubray, he ſum- 


tim for 


fettlingthe 2 a general council of the Scottiſh nation, to 


govern- 


nent of afſgmble at Perth. Theſe were there required to 
| kewdland.. 


— 
— — 


te ten Commiſſioners; four for the clergy; fou 


for the military freeholders ; and two for the but 
7 - . , Belles 


© N ©”, 


ent 


N — 
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geſſes, and for. thoſe” we held: lands by. Cena; 4: 
enure ; who ſhould, in their name, repair to Lon N 


don; and there give their advice to the King, as 
he might require them; in reſpect to the beſt 
mode of eſtabliſhing regulations for the mainte- 
ance of the Royal authority, and for the admini- 


ration of juſtice, in Scotland. In compliance Commit. 


with theſe commands of their conqueror, the Scots, named for 
ſettlingthe 


alembling at Perth, delegated the Biſhops of St aer 
Andrews and Dunkeld; the Abbots of Coupar sri, 


Scotland. 


aud Melroſe; the Earl of Buchan; John Mow. 
bray; Robert Keith, Adam Gordon, John de“ 
Inchmartin; and the Earl of March; inſtead of 
whom, upon his failure to attend, Sir John Men- 
teith was afterwards ſubſtituted by Edward. Theſe 
Commiſſioners, repairing to the Engliſh Court; 
vere there conjoined with twenty other Commiſ- 
ſloners, nominated out of the Engliſh Parliament; 
and the thirty were commanded to deliberate to- 
gether, for the framing a 8 a new plan 19 the gs: 
vernment 15 the os: gk ras 2 
Tas Comin al mas $493 1 aalen, | 
wreed ; Thar the principal officers | to adminiſter 
the King? s authority in Scotland, ſhould be, a 
Guardian and Lieutenant, a Chancellor, pl Chain 
berlain, a Comptroller: 2 That under theſe there 
ſhould be Sheriffs in the different counties; who, 
fer the firſt general ee by the King, 
W ff ſhould, 


' 


99 


Sp wy 4 


Cn, V 


— or appointed by the. authority of the Guardian an 
Their 


lan for 
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e in time to come, be ſubject to be diſplacel 


the Chamberlain: That the Guardian and th 


its govern- Chamberlain ſhould likewiſe name Coroners, i; 


ment. 


| an; thoſe of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Stirling, and 


ſome perſon for whoſe faithfulneſs and loyalty, be 


ſucceed thoſe whom they might find to be unt 
for the office: That the caſtles of Roxburgh an 
Jedburgh ſhould be in the cuſtody of the Guard. * 


Dunbarton, remaining, reſpectively, under the can $ 
of their preſent governors, John de Kingſton, Pe 
ter Luband, Walter Biſſet, and John Menteith; WM. 
that of Kildrummy being committed by Bruce, un 


ſhould beanſwerable: That the written laws of Scot- n. 
land, which had been enacted in the reigns of David 


other conſiderable officers of the government ; and 


Commiſſioners from the Scottiſh Parliament, il 
-concert with Engliſh Commiſſioners, nominated 


' Royal ſanction: That perſons whoſe preſence in 


the Firſt and his ſucceffors, ſhould be collected and 
reviſed by the Guardian, with the aſſiſtance of the 


ſhould de, by them, promulyated and adminiſtered, 
as the ordinary law of the country : That, for the 
inſtitution of any new laws which the altered cir 
cumſtances of the Scottiſh.kingdom, might require, 


by the King, ſhould be occaſionally appointed to 
prepare ſuch laws, and tp preſent them, for the 


Scotland might be dangerous to the tranquillity ©! 
the government, ſhould, with the conſent of tht 
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reſt of the Scots, enjoying its confidence, be e oh 

oved, by the Guardian, out bf the kingdom, and wy 
elivered into the hands of the King's ſervants in 

England : And that the Commiſſioners, whether 

Scots or Engliſhmen, who might, at any time, be 

employed in regulating the affairs of Scotland, 

ſhould be bound by the ſolemn: obligation of an 

h, to PM hug g _ W 


To, thid n 57 the Moree ewernment of edn 


th; Wand, framed by the thirty Commiſſionets, under 

» 0 he immediate inſpection of their ſovereign, Ed- 

de vard readily gave his ſanction. In the firſt nomi- oficers 5 
dot appointe YM 


nation of the great officers, he appointed John de to admini- 

Bretagne to be his Lieutenant in Scotland, and ſier it. | 

Guardian of that kingdom; William de Bever= + 2 

cotes to be Chancellor; John de Sandale to be 1 

Chamberlain; Robert Heron to be Comptroller. x 

The juſticiaries and the Sheriffs, were partly Scot . 

men, partly Engliſhmen. A few acts of grace, were 

at the ſame time, executed by the King, in remiflion ' 

of the ſevere conditions againſt ſome individuals 

peculiarly obnoxious, under which the general 

ſubtaiſſion of the Scottiſh nation, had been accept- 

ed. He had committed the fortified places to 

ratriſons and governors, either wholly Engliſh, or 

at leaſt Stots of undoubted fidelity. However un- 

juſt thoſe pretenſions upon which he had proſecuted 

his conqueſt ; from the conquered he had taken, we 7 
7 N „VVV 
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der as yet, hardly any thing but the name of an inde 


wav pendent nation. In all his enterprizes and mes. 


Coneilia ſures, he had diſplayed that mixture of profouni 


tory mea- 


5 al and artful policy, military heroiſm, generous cle 
Edward. mency, and unconquerable ambition, which is pe- 
culiarly adapted to ſuppreſs diſcontent, and to over. 

A p. awe or overpower oppoſition. * The Scots ſeemel 
to be, at laſt, almoſt univerſally reconciled to hi 
dominion ; and thoſe of whoſe power or-ſentimentz 

he was, in any degree, jealous, were either ho. 
nourably detained in his court, or inevitably pur 

ſued by. the continual vigilance of his confidential 


officers. Employing, then, ſuch a ſyſtem of mo. 


derate, vigorous, and ſkilful policy; E -. Edward, with 
ſome reaſon, expected, that the Scottiſh nation 

would, henceforth, reſt quiet Ad: unreſiſting, under 

his —: nel 7h Gat or of 


— 


** „ 1 a > 5 _— * bs g 


Circum- Bur, the flame was only ſmothered, not extit- 


ſtances 


tending to guiſhed. The pride and reſtleſſneſs of a barharous 
excite # people; were not to be thus eaſily ſubdued. Even 
reQion in conqueſt, and a gentle uſe made by the victor, d 
his pretended rights, could not, at once efface the 
memory of their ancient, national independence. 
Balliol had, indeed, relinquiſhed all his pretenſions; 

and his name was, at length, too much deſpiſed 
among the Scots, to be longer uſed by them, as 


: © * rodera II. 968, &c. - 


— 


* 
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the watchword of inſurrection. But, theſe very e , 
erents furniſhed new encouragement to the ambi- my 
tion, eſpecially of Bruce and Comyn; oneor other 

of whom might, now probably obtain the Scottiſh. 

Crown, if it could by any means be wreſted from 1 

the hands of Edward. Even the kindneſs and cle. 
nency of ſuch a man as Edward, were regarded e | 
with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, Wallace was no more; 

but, his great example was {till freſh in the minds | 9 
of his countrymen: Having been firſt taught by = : | 
him, how to reſiſt the invader of. their liberty; 3 2 
they now, well knew ew! own. TID; Avi re- 

ſources “. . N | 3 


— 


Tax allociation;” e mutually We into, Slaughter 


between Bruce and Lamberton, might perhaps ab ya dro 
have been dictated by their common fears of fraud Bruce. 
or tyranny intheir newly acknowledged ſovereign. | 
Some endeavours towards a fimilar confederacy, 

leem to have followed, between Bruce and Comyn. 

But, the mutual oppoſition of the intereſts and 

views of theſe two young nobles; and the fierce- 

neſs of their characters; 3 rendered it impoſſible 

for them to be long, it at all, united together i in 
cordial friendſhip. After reſiding, for ſome time, 
a the Engliſh Court, apparently in high favour . 
nith ** King 5 35 Bruce en, returned to Scot- 


* Fordun. XII. 5, &c. 
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der, l. land; either fleeing Edward's preſence, in dreal 
— of deſigns which he might believe to threaten bi 
life; or conſcious of purpoſes, which, if betrayel 

800 £deard, while he was within the monarch! 
A. P. power, might bring upon him, the fate of a traitor; 
| or intent to aſſert, without delay, his claims to the 
Scottiſn Crown, and to raiſe the Scots in immedi; 

ate inſurrection againſt their Engliſh Lords; or, i 

may be, ſimply called by the neceſſities of his pri 

vate affairs. Whatever his errand; he found ſome 

of his friends at his caſtle of Lochmaben in An. 
nandale ; and from them, probably, received in. 
formation concerning the conduct and intention 

of Comyn, by which he was induced to ſeek an 
immediate interview with that Chief. Comyn wa 
then at his caſtle of Dumfries; and Edward's jul 
ticiaries were holding their Courts in the town 

Bruce went onwards, having in his company; 

James Lindfay and Roger Goſpatrick. Comyn | 

gave him a meeting, in the church belonging u 

the convent of the Minorite Friars, at Dumfries. 

A warm altercation quickly enſued between them, | 

While their paſſions, language, and mutual offence 

roſe {till higher and higher; Bruce ſuddenly drev 

his ſword, and plunged it into his rival's breaſt. 
Lindſay and Goſpatrick, then ruſhing in, as Comyt | 

tell to the ground, diſpatched him with their dag · 

gers. With Red John Comyn, fell alſo his uncle; 

n Robert Comyny 1 in the attempt to defend his 
nephews 
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nephew 8 wk: This aſſaſſination, while it removed pa Ll | 
z competitor, left Bruce ſmall hopes of again ob. 
taining his pardon from Edward. 11 he had be- 

fore meditated rebellion; this was a bold deed i in 

the outlet of his daring career: If he had hitherto 

cheriſhed no ſuch ambitious purpoſe; yet, the 

ughter of Comyn, in a ſacred place, by making 

bim deſpair of Rds: naturally forced him 

into rebellion. The juſticiaries, at the rumour of 

this aſſaſſination, were alarmed for their perſonal 

ſafety ; and barred the gates of the houſe in which 

they lodged 3 that they might not be ſurpriſed, and 

likewiſe cut off, by the aſſaſſins. Bruce and his 

party, having attempted, in vain, to force the 

gates; then threatened to ſet the houſe on fire; _ 
and thus compelled the juſticiaries to ſurrender 
themſelves to their mercy. He contented himſelf 

ith diſmiſſing them, uninjured, out of the king- 

dom, He was now. in open Tebellion ; and his 

only remaining hopes of ſafety, appeared to lye in 

the boldneſs and good fortune, with which he 

ſhould proſecute the hoſtilities which he had thus 
commenced. His brothers, vaſlals, and ſome other 

alherents, gathered together, to encourage and 

ſupport him. He proceeded to levy war againſt | 
the Engliſh, with loftier pretenſions and bold views, 


ny 
Jags: than any Scotſman had dared to profeſs, ſince the 
cle; Wbdication of Balliol. Thus within the ſhort ſpace 


of four _— Lauma = all his hopes fee: 
| LE | . . | 
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Srer.l. permanent ſubjection of the Scots, entirely fru 
H 
ted; and was forced to renew the ne for the 


dominion of Scotland . 


CrarreR VI. 
| 4 0 an and reign of Roskxr B UCE, to the bats 
- _ os tle of Bannockburn. 


3 


| Nobert Ir was on the tenth day. of February, i in the yen 
Eruze one thouſand three hundred and fix, that Brucz 


crowned 


Xing of violated the peace of the Church, and of King Eb 
a Sconc. ward, by the aſſaſſination of Comyn, in a facrel 
A. B. place, at Dumfries. In the beginning of March, 
139% immediately ſubſequent, be had been joined by: 

- conſiderable number of adherents ; ; and having 
proceeded acroſs the kingdom, * Perth; wal 

ready to be ſolemnly inveſted by his followers, with 
„ inſignia of royalty, at the neighbouring Abbey 
. of Scone; the uſual ſcene of the coronation of the 
Scottiſh Kings. Lamberton, Biſhop of St Andrew's 
Wiſheart Biſhop of Glaſgow, and the Abbot df 

Scone ; Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alexander 

the four brothers of Bruce; Thomas Randolph, 
Chriſtopher Seaton ; Malcolm Earl of Lennox, 

TED N 


— 


* Fordun.. XII. 6, 7 —Hemingford I. 220: ;—Pinkes 
ton's Edition of Barbour, I I. P. 3 3» 345 3 5, RK. 


by, . 


ys OR 
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lohn Earl af Athole; James Douglas, Gilbert, e, „ 


n 
and Hugh de la Haye, David Barclay, Alexander orns)/' : 

hav Walter de Sommerville, David de Inch: 1 
martin, Robert Boyd, and Robert Fleming; were 
the principal of thoſe adherents whoſe conſent. 
cows of fealty, and applauſive acclamations here 
ncouraged Robert Bruce to riſk the perils of ſeat- 
ne himſelf on the Scottiſh throne. Maeduff, Earl 

f Fife; who, by inheritance: from his anceſtor, 5 

le contemporary of Malcolm Canmore, enjoyed . 

he right of placing the Crown, for the firſt-time, 

pon the head of any ſucceſſor to the ſovereignty 


tra 


bat. 


: a. 


year 


rue Wiſer Scotland ; remaining, at this time, faithful to 
Edward ; would not aſſiſt at the inauguration f, 
cre ruce. His ſiſter Iſabella, however, wife to the 


ch, 
by 
ving 
was 
with. 
bbey? 
{ the 


WS, 


Earl of Buchan, took it upon her, to perform the 1 
fice that pertained to her brother; and, on Sun- , 

lay, the twenty-ninth of March, ſet the Crown on 
Bruc * head, in the Abbey· Church of Scone, and | f 85 1 4 j 
in he preſence of almoſt all thoſe adherents who | - 
ad e e e * e ad bins — 


1 

ts 

„ 5 $2 . 
855 


eee 2, Edward ith. e 3 155 7 4 


ot ol; ge, received tidings, at Wincheſter, of the aſſa r b 
da aten of een beg W ni t rerolt o TY 7 
ph, 


Y * 
i \ Pp Fen N * 
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. AY Bruce, He was now ef in years, and inn 
PR) of . bod 3 but, his mind ſtill retained i its wonte 
energy. To the Pope, he inſtantly ſent meſſen 
gers, to inform his Holineſs of the ſacrilegion 
murther, which the new pretender to the Scotti 
| ſovereignty, had committed'; and to demand a bil 
of excommunication againſt Bruce and his afſog 
ates; which was readily obtained. With the fany 
ardent promptiude, he appointed Aymer de Vz 
lence, Earl of Pembroke, to the government d 
Scotland; and ſent him forward, with what forg 
he could eaſily muſter, to oppoſe the inſurgenn 
ere they ſhould gain any formidable acceſſon i 
ſtrength. To propitiate the aid of heaven; a 
having his mind perhaps affected with unuſual ens 
tions of piety, amidſt the preſent infirmities of hy 
age, and the vexations of his ambition; 3 he ſolem 
| ly vowed, that, after executing, juſt yengeance upa 
the facrilege and rebellion of Robert Bruce, It 
would again embark for the Holy Land; and then 
end his days, in fighting againſt the infidels; upal 
whom his youthful proweſs had been glorioulſ 
tried. His ſon, Prince Edward, ſeeming to catd 
his father's ardour, vowed, likewiſe, that he youll 
not reſt, for two nights together i in the ſame placy 
till he ſhould have reached Scotland. The Prin, 
with his attendants, then followed the Earl a 
Pembroke. The King himſelf, having ſummone 
his eres vaſlals to . bim in arms, at bs 


U 
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lide, proceeded, by flow journies; to that town; ihe * 

o weak a ſtate of health, that, notwithſtanding td 

patient aQtivity of his mind, he could not travel 

therwiſe, than in a litter. Being ſeverely afflicted 

ya dyſentery, he was unable to advance farther, oY 

n lis expedition; but, halted near Carliſle, OTC. 

ted _ 1 858 winter in . aerger . 0 
a 15 1 5 i Ts I J Bk Pers 27 -- : 1 | * 240 Ss 

Taw Earl of Pembroke had, however, reached vancor 

Mich before Bruce' could muſter any force with ved. ; | 

þ be might make head ſucceſsfully againſt the 
| al, At Pembroke's approach, t the Scots, not 
laring to undergo a fiege in Perth, . retired to 


Methven-wood,” adjacent. From this poſt, they 
ſoon fallied forth, ye ny e 


ſpirit of chivalr 
fo which Ge webe tad veer 1 een "= 
challenged Pembroke to Ara out his A and 
det them in the open field. The Engliſh” were 
not flow to anſwer this — In the evening 
of the very day on which it wat offered, they 
marched out; and being met, near the town, by = 
Bruce with his followers; an obſtinate combat en- 
fed. While Bruce fought, rather with the bold, 
Ms valour of A * —_ than with 

n the 
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| ors horſed, and twice in danger of being taken priſoner 


Seer, 1, the caution. of 4 A King Ade 142 3 he was uu. 


by Engliſh Knights; but was ſtill reſcued by hi 

oyn brave attendants. Vet, the Scots were 
an hiandful of men, before the Engliſh hoſt, The 
| were, at length; almoſt all cut in-pieces, or made 
. priſoners ;- Bruce, with ſome fe followers, with 
difficulty, eſcaping to the wilds' of Athole. Ed 
ward receiving the news of this Turcets of his Lier 

t, as er -arliſte 5 


ee tor | 

| en _ eee trength“. . 

1 OL e W . 2 | 

Bruce paſ- + Babes and bi, fe rema | 
3 ed, for ſome time, among 
—_ vithout daring to deſcend ere vicinity | 
ill of thoſe ron or fortreſſes which: they belles | 
be occupied by the Engliſh and cheir adbere 

; the taking of he fihs of the lakes and rivers, 1, | 
forded them ſuch u proviſions, a8 they had bea 
: chiefly acouſton zed to ſubſiſt upon. Here the 
might poſſibly have continued to ſojourn, till inte- . 
ligence of the lackened Seen of the Engli 

or of the increaſing favour of their own country 


2 {Hd V. L P. hh 45. eee, x1 1 
Ter - 343 lau. Wü 45 68. as 14 
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men, Would have invited chem eden od 1 
promiſes of better fortune. - But, the approach of 
winter; the inc lemencies of which,could not well be 
endured, without ſhelter; and the defire of rejoining 

more * part of their families 8 


Not u were * e Engliſh, ly pt Gare "Ar 5 e 
fear, in theſe regions. Stewart of Lorn, huſband - 
to the aunt of the aſſaſſinated Comyn; impati 
to revenge. his nephey's. wuithex 15 n being. for | 
this, the more zealouſly fe 
gerly muſtered his vaſlal 
fugitive, while he wande 
the heights, of Braidalb her 
came upon Bruce and bis gend er company 
Strathfillan; and there, on a heathy, Plain; Rl 
known by the name of Dalry, a deſ rate oom 
enſued; in which the King and N * N 

vere ande ; thoſe off 


3+ | A 


noſt forlorn, at 


n; 26 2 they e 


ar ee Bruce and his companions. yere, 


it laſt obliged to ſeparat e, and dif rle thi 
into different places. Their wives, who had, for 


ſome time, accompanied them in their erratic life, 


_ Is Nigel Mues to the caſtle of 
813 eee, 


„ and we irs the. 2 55 
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Seer, L Litdruinmy; in the diſtri of Marre; which hat 
been left, at the late pacification, i in che cuſtody 4 
Bruce, and had not been, hitherto, retaken by tht i" 
- Engliſh: | The King himſelf determined to yuh 

over into the North of Ireland; where he rhigit iſ" 
perhaps obtain aid, againſt the enſuing ſimmer; en 

and might, at leaſt, be ſecure, in the mean i 


| re the Parkut, of his euemſes“ ee 


i (21 7 N 


tie paſſes | Wien ts! Bande men 0 at teme 
dt Rach. with bim, he travelled weſtward. | They direct 
= dh oat their journey, firſt into Lennox; having hopes d 
| ſome affiſtance or protection, from the Earl of tin 
Aiſtrict, who had, not long before, aſſiſted at Bruce" 
8 coronation.” "Crofling ſome part of the lake of Lock 
_ - lomond, they were kindly received and entertaine 
| by Earl Malcolm, in one of its illets. 1 te King, 
with a certain number of his attendants, were, by 
 Lennox's care, ſoon after, provided with a veſſd, 
and enabled to fail, from the h of the Clyde, 

for the eto of the cord of the Illes, in Cantyre. 
By Angus Macdonald, Lord of the es ; a firas 
ger to the power of Edward, and probably the « Ml 
nemy of Stewart of Lorn; Bruce was hoſpitabl 
received. Reſting with this chieftain, in his caſtl 
1 of ers only for ou 2 2 . Wl FR could 


i again 


: N oo 4 Babes v. 1. P. OY 40. en II. throv Tr moat 
Vt Nn e | 
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1. RA the Seatiſh King then comtnn- 20.4» 
50 4 his voyage; and, being either involuntarily >, 
" ren on, by uncertain winds ; or afraid of endan- - 
oh gering his 1 y » if he ſhould land in any of the 

" fouthern Hebode 4 failed to the iflet of Rachrin, 

: contiguous do dhe nan ca of e 


Nena, deing * a 3 iſlet, not. more than re- 
ten ſquare miles in extent, could not furniſh WY Geri, 


gel confiderable number of Allies, to recruit the fee- 
ade force by which Bruce was accompanied. It - ; 


could not even ſupply ſubſiſtence to . him and his 
companions, for any great length of time. But, A. n. 
from Rachrin, he found means to diſpatch his bro- % 
thers, Thomas and Alexander, to the main-land of- 
heland; that they might ſolicit the Iriſh ſepts, to 

take arms, and come in aid of their brethren, the 
Scots, againſt the Engliſh the co non enemies of 

both nations. -: Nor did the King himſelf tarry _ 
here, longer, than till theſe ſeas were ſo much 
calmed, upon the approach of Spring, as to afford 
lim, a ſafe paſſage to the iſle of Arran, adjacent 
lo the Scottiſh wan had. From Aan. he dif- | 
n de if palible, en me e mags on | 
his eſtates in thoſe countries, to Sm . 
ine rn in DION 1 e who was n 51 
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2 1 well die: W eee 8 their leaneliste Lon, 


s This meſſenger found the Engliſh in poſſeſſion d 


13 


Cuthbert, had been commanded to kindle, as fig. 


: unſucceſsful in big errand. At leng 


ent purpoſe. But, Bruce and his ſmall band were 


15 4.08 


le ca le of Turnbury; and none of Bruce's vil 
fals of Carrick, near, to receive and affiſt the 
maſter,” Bruce, meanwhile, and thoſe who re. 
mained With him, kept anxious watch upon the 
- oy of Arran; ſtraining their eye-balls by el. 
forts· to diſcern, whether thoſe fires yet blazed uu 
the neareſt hills of Carrick; which the meſſenger 


0 his ſueceſsʒ if haply, he ſhould not prone 
gth, they per. 
| ceived flames blazing on the hill above Terabury 
and taking their boats in haſte; rowed eagerly to 
the ſhore of Carrick; - When they: approached this 
| ſhore Cuthbert, who. ſtood waiting for them, 0¹ 
the beach; informed them , in great trepidation; 
that no friends were near, to meet them ; that the 
Engliſh were in Turnbury; that, the fire which 
they had' ſuppoſed a ſignal of invitation from him! 
had been kindled by the enemy, for ſome differ 


now, cloſe upon the Engliſh, who knew not of 
. their coming; and this, in the darkneſs of night, 
and in local circumſtances which were better knowl 
to Bruce, than to the enemy. They attacked ſome 
looſe parties of Engliſh ſoldiers, which were not 
Protected within the walls of the caſtle, but lay” 
_ Tentinged.) In its eee few them all, en: 
KEE EY og Pave TOES . ET 85 
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rd, * Lvay: few that eſcaped by fi ght; 4 threatenedvect, * 
of Whicrcy and the garriſon, who from the caſtle, ber . — * 
a. aa the ſlaughter, without daring to ſally forth q re- 1 
a eyed their own diſtreſs, by the pillage of the qu a} 

re. ers and. baggage 0 the Engliſh whom they had x 

he onted; and then, upon the news of the approach 

e r freſt Engliſh troops, betook themſelves to the 

on emoter mountains of Carrick, ways it t meets the ; | 
er, rthern ces of Cello! * e 7 gf "ET 


rv 1 was vxhis petty: acc to the andes 1 
ul tidings, which theſe gallant warriours now re- 
teired concerning the fate of the friends whom" 
bey had left at Kildrummy; and other places . Sn 


this de ſouthern and eaſtern diſtricts of Scotland? Ed- 
on Wvard had, by proclamation, commanded all thoſe: 
n; ots who deſired to eſcape the puniſument of , 
the ebellion,—to take arms againſt4 Bruce and bis + 


auberents: All the accomplices in the mur-impriſon- 


ment and 


im, her of Comyn, were to periſh as traitors; when-{ccourion 
fer. rer they might be ſeized: The only mitig tion? * * 


bo be granted to ſome of thoſe who wer 
uilty, was that of—rigorous 1 | | 
lead. of immediate execution; In abedience to 

theſe orders, and in proſecution of his firſt ſucceſ- 
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I. almoſt all parts of the kingdom, in which Bruce 
or any of his confederates, could be ſuſpected u 
lurk, The Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, was fave 
from Edward's vengeance, only by the moſt abjeg 
ſubmiſſion, and deſertion of his party, and by the 
 ſanQiity of his eccleſiaſtical character. Wikhean, 
Biſhop of Glaſgow, attempting to maintain the 
caſtle of Coupar in Fife, againſt the Engliſh, and 
in the name of Bruce, was there taken in arm; 
and was carried away, a captive, into confinement, 
in the caſtle of Nottingham, in England. LI 
drummy-Caſtle, the · only place of ſtrength, remain 
ing in the hands of the Brucian patty, was, about 
the ſame time, beſieged by an Engliſh army, under 
the command of the Earls of Lancaſter and Here 
ford, Aware, that i it could not long withſtand the 
aſſaults of the beſiegers; the wife and daughter df 
Bruce, made their eſcape out of the caſtle; and 
directed their trembling flight to the ſanctuary d 
Saint Duthac, at Tain, in Roſs-ſhire. Even the 
ſanctuary could not afford to them, that proteQion 
which others found in it; for the Earl of Roſs, in 
violation of its uſual privileges, delivered them i 
to the Engliſh. Nigel Bruce, the brother of the 
King, and the reſt of the garriſon in Kildrumny, 
having ſent away the ladies, as they fancied, to: 
place of ſecurity, determined to hold out again 
the beſiegers, to the laſt extremity. Their gallant 


reſolutions. Were. Knie * the treachery of 2 
5 Vureich 
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prived thus of arms and ſubſiſtence, they, by ne- 


l he; ſurrendered to the enemy, at diſcretion. 
the Whatever might be the fate of the meaner cap- 

at, ures, Nigel, the brother of Robert Bruce, could 

the not hope for Edward's mercy. He was ſolemnly 

ad Wi -ricd at Berwick, condemned to die as a traitor; 

Ns: 


*" 


hanged, and his head then ſevered from his lifeleſs | 
body. Chriſtopher Seaton, who having obtained 
in marriage, a ſiſter of the Bruces, and having 
joined them at Dumfries, had been taken priſoner 

at Methven· wood; met the fame miſerable death, 
The brave Simon Frafer was, with equal cruelty; 
and for the ſame pretended crime, executed at 
London z and the head of this warriour was ex- 
poſed on a lance, near to that of the illuſtrious 
Wallace. The Earl of Athole, falling into tlie 
lands of the Engliſh, while he was vainly attempt- 
Ing to eſcape by ſea; and not a few brave Scots, 
of ſmaller note; peribed alſo, as if by their efforts 
in behalf of their country, they had deſerved the 
late of traitors. Others were, with difficulty, par- 
doned; but purchaſed their pardon by the dere- 
liction @ their. principles, and of the cauſe of their 
country ; and by placing themſelves ſo wholly with» 


s. F 8 . F 3 8 8 


ible for them to return immediately to the party 


wa Hoey,” IO he adage which oy : 


Y 


eich named Oſburne, who feeratly ſet fire to 8 oe . 


their magazine of weapons and provifions. De. | 


in the toils of the Engliſh, that it became impoſ-. 


| 103 


Srcr, 1 8 


VI. 
I chan, who had firſt ſet the Crown on the head of 


Courage, 
fortitude, 
and wiſ- 
dom of 
Bruce. 


which ſhe had ſo conſpicuouſly aſſiſted; but, to 


partment in one of the turrets of the caſtle of Ber: 
wick, in which ſhe was impriſoned. The wife aul 
daughter of Bruce, were ſent, in captivity, int 


ane, than the Counteſs 5 ee 


upon his family and his adherents; were the fub 


nation, and deſpair wound up all the energies d 
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might ill retain for him. The Counteſs of Bu. 


Bruce, was likewiſe made priſoner. Edward re. 
frained from putting her to death; although el 
raged to unappeaſable fury, by the tranſaQtion at 


make her captivity peculiarly diftreſsful, ac 
narrow cloſet like the cage of a wild beaſt, to be 
framed for her ſtricter eonfinement, within an + 


England; but appear to have been leſs harſhly 


\\ 9 ; . 
*Trrs ruin of his party, theſe de exerciſe 


jects of the firſt news with which Bruce's anxiou 
enquiries, were anſwered ; after his return, in the 
Spring of the year, one thouſand three hundred 
and ſeven, from roaming among the Hebudia 
ifles, to the main-land of Scotland. Grief; indig-: 


been raiſed to, ſimply by the impulſe of patriotiſn 
or gn JO” was no ge that r youth, 
| IR e ee 


1 
his ſoul, to an higher pitch, than they could have 
N 
' 
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d- who had clanied from party to party, with an ing" 7 

| of WM conſiderate levity, beſpeaking almoſt a total. deſti- A : 

re- MW tution, equally of integrity and of wiſdom. His A. d. 

en hopes, his loſfes, his perils, all conſpired to mould 5397 3 
lis mare to r n [> and n Vang Gre ig "0 
to 1 ee ee eee * 

be His debe Thomas * eee at lengthyore: | iſ 

„ed from Ireland, with a friendly hoſt of ſeven the la 1 

e. hundred warriours; who came to combat, with _ 5 i 

nl Wi their kindred Scots, againſt the uſurping Engliſh, a Thomas 

un But, Macdowal, - deſcended by a ſpurious, or per- ar Log 1 

a haps by a legitimate lineage, from the ancient, in- of — 1 o 
Lependent lords of Galloway; ; at this time, tb ] 
not confiderable chieftain in theſe parts; and _ % 

ſed i hoſtile to Bruce, as having hopes of thriving upon We 

ub- WY his ruin; "haſtily armed his vaſſals, and met the 

ou Wl rid auxiliaries, as they landed in the bay of Loch. 

the WM ryan. Theſe ſtrangers, being imperfectly armed, ana _ |} 

rel i making their way irregularly, and with difficulty, iEVß 

lian i the ſhore ; were hence unable to preſent any ef- = 

lig. Wi fectual oppoſition to the onſet of the Galwegians. 5 9 

s of Wi They were routed with great flaughter; the two. 555 


Bruces,” and ſeveral others of their leaders, were 
made priſoners; and thoſe ſew of the ſurvivors, | 
vho eſcaped, were ſcattered over the country, in 

miſerable, uncertain flight. The captives were 
| conveyed by Macdowal, in triumph, to King E. 
fad, at Curlile; 1 and were, there, 195 his cm . 8 
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ror. 1. mand, immediately put to death. Thus was Brut ſoo 
— gt e W of the Iriſh ſuccours“. 05 800 


* 
* 


nacreafe of . he did not 1 idly lock vary the 
party ian wilds of Carrick. His vaſſals, of this, diltrid, 
3 being warned of his arrival, reſorted, in ſmall par: 
ties, to join him. Such of the Iriſh as had eſcapel 

the purſuit of Magdowall, came in to Bruce and 

his company, aſſoon as they were able to difcover 

the place of his retreat. James Douglas, one of 

the moſt gallant and faithful of all thoſe who fol 

= lowed the fortunes of Bruce; repairing ſeeretly to 
1 - | _ Dovglas-dale, there ſurpriſed the Englifh in the 
caſtle of Douglas; put the garriſon to the ſword; 

and, after plundering #nd burning the caſtle ; re- 
turned to his King, on the confine between Ayr- 

ſhire and Galloway, with a fupply of proviſions 

and other neceſſaries, and with the acceſſion of 1 

A. D. number of new partizans. Bruce, thus gathering 
1307. additional ſtrength, amidſt his misfortunes, began 
to extend his excurſions, each day farther, through 

the ſurrounding country. Every ftraggling patty 

of the Engliſh, was liable to be cut off by him. 

All the Engliſh garriſons in theſe parts, were 1 
ceedingly annoyed by his bold enterprizes, I 

: ſeemed, that, if not fpeedily checked, he might 
va Ne, 5 . 1 
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bon be able to reduce all the weſtern counties of dr 153 

. into fubmifſion under his ene 88 
n 

Tongan: himſelf. top ck at t Carliſle; and 0g 

Gill unable to proceed farther on an expedition i in 

which all his predominant paſſions were ardently 

intereſted. ' But, his Lieutenant no ſooner learned 

that Bruce had made his appearance in the Weſt, 


nd 
„rand was rapidly overtutning the power of the 
of aglim in thoſe parts; than he marched with a 


conſiderable force againſt him. The King, aware Battle of 
of the approach of the Engliſh army, poſted im kn. 


0 

the ſelf advantageouſly on Lowdon- hill, to receive them, | 
d; as they ſhould advance, through Ayrſhire, towards 
re lis places of receſs, on the confines of Galloway. 


Almoſt all the inhabitants of Cunningham ane 
Kyle, as well as of Carrick; the three diſtricts of po 


f: Ayrſhire ; were now devoted to his ſervice, Nor 
ng does it appear, that the caſtle of Turnbury, re. 


mained, at this time, in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh. Several ſkirmiſhing rencounters took place 
between detachments from the Engliſh army, and 
ſmaller parties of the followers of Bruce ; before 

the two armies could meet in one, great, deciſive 
battle. Whether Bruce, at laſt, foregoing the ad- 
rantage of his poſition upon Lowdon-hill, deſcend. 
ed to 8 the "gs 1355 5 ground; or 

i whether d 
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ner). 1 the Engliſh army attacked the Scots with. 


— in their intrenehments; it is certain that the vz. 
Jour of the Scots, "prevailed; and Pembroke' 


forces were defeated. A ſecond engagement en. 


ſued, within three days after the former 3• 
again, a body of Engliſh. troops, commanded by 
Ralph de Monthermer, wete routed by the brave 
adherents of Bruce. The diſcomfited Engliſh found 
refuge in the caſtle of Ayr z yet were, 
| beſieged by the Scottiſh, King; and might probably 
have fallen into his hands; had not the approach 

of powerful relief to them, from England, obliged 
- him haſtily to raiſe the ſiege. Amid the defolation 
which the mutual hoſtilities of the Scots and Eng: 
| liſh, ſpread through the three conterminous cout 
ties of Ayr, Lanerk, anc 
1 hou! this time, burnt the ma of e 


Death ef 0 n the Fir of England, tired chin t 


Edward 


3 of thele laſt diſaſters of his troops; not to 
elan 


revenge them. He had lingered through the win- 
ter, at Carliſle, in uncertain health; diſeaſe ſap 
ping his powers of life; yet, his ſpirit ſtill man- 
fully bearing him up, againſt its attacks; and 


preſling forward to the final accompliſhment of the 


GARE e of his anne. The capture and 


puniſhment | 


* Barbour, B. vin i—Trivet. 346 —M. Weſtm ;—For 


| dun, XII. . 
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even here; 


| Retiftew; the Engliſh; 
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ent of Tome of Bruce s moſt diſtinguiſhed Seer, I L | 

ſociates, had yielded a gratification to his angry — 
and perturbed breaſt, from which he ſeemed, for 
: time,” to regain new health and vigour. The 
return of ſpring, and the fierce impatience of his 
mind, made him flatter himſelf with the perſuaſion, 
that he had, at length, recovered from a diſtemper 
_ which, he was ſoon to fall, In gratitude to 

heaven for his fancied recovery, he offered up the 
horſe-litter in which he had been lately borne, as 
2 pious deodand, to remain in the cathedral of 
culie. He then mounted his war- horſe, and : 

attempted to proceed to Scotland. But, at the end 
of four days, he had travelled only fix miles. On 
the ſeventh day of July, in the year one thouſand 
three hundred and ſeven, he expired at Burgh on 
Sand; within fight of Scotland ; which, after all 
lis efforts to ſubject it to the Engliſh Crown; was |. -. ll 
ſill unſubdued ; and was ſoon to be wholly eman- - f 
cipated from the Engliſh yoke. Even amid the _ | 


A 


n- Wi pains, and the devotions of his laſt hours, {till N 
p. breathing the ſame ſpirit of warfare and ambition 2 
„wach had animated him through life; he, with 
id is dying words, enjoined his attendants to beer 5 
he WY his corpſe, into Scotland before the army, and to ; 


id ae it unburied, till the Scots ſhould be wholly = 4 


1. *«. * CVVVVVVVVVCCVCCV Thin - 
| Wn, 0 | „ « 


. 5 Trivet. 547, &c. „ 
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3 over, without eulogy, even in the hiſtory of 4 
Character 


of Ed- 


ward. 


1 


She | 


| wiſdom. No European Knight acquired Higher 


| glory, i in the Holy Land, than Edward ; x at's time, 


ſeaſon the difficulties of which required the abilitic 


Which he could, by any means, preſerve to tht 


ſion of reſuming what he had reluctantly beſtowed, ; 
15 and of weakening the power, and humbling the 


[Boox Il 
TE character of Edward ſhall not be paſſe 
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people whom he long laboured to enſlave. Hu 
figure was ſtately, robuſt, and graceful. Amidf 
the troubles of his father's reign, he was formel, 
in early youth, to valour, fortitude, and politic | 


when the cruſades, and the wars for recovering 
that ſacred territory from the infidels ; were the! 
grand ſchool, or rather theatre of heroiſm an! 
chivalry ; ; on which all the moſt illuſtrious war 
riours of the Wet, contended, firſt, to diſtingui 
their youthful names, by martial honours, or exvel 
to crown the lories of long and heroic lives, k 
deeds bessa their former fame. Returnin 

to Britain, he ſucceeded to the Engliſh Inch 
with the general favour of his ſubjects; but, i in: 


4 —— — — 


of a hero, and of a ſage, to be united i in him who 
was, here, to wield the ſceptre. To his turbulent 
and ambitious nobles, he Kilfully yielded, what, 
It ſeemed probable that, in a conteſt, they might 
be able to wreſt from him; yet, granted nothing 


authority of the Crown; and let lip no fair oc 


Ne of tha nobility, as far as he might, 
. TW without 


3 5 
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Wales, and its union to England, he did much to- 
wards the augmentation of the military ſtrength of 


of that ſecurity and tranquility which are the pa- 


grand deſigns, « or the. occaſional. perplexities of his 

affairs, in Britain, hinder him from defending bh 
poſſeſſions 1 in France, and maintaining the wonted 
influence of his family, upon the politics and wars 


nd; | 
„ ef the continent. Who will affirm, that it was a, 
me AY martial ambition ; and not rather a deſire to 


him to purſue the conqueſt of Scottiſh liberty, by 


generated into cunning and fraudful artifice. He 


dons what he accounts rebellion, and who ſheds 


the Engliſh nation, and towards the eſtabliſhment 


ls not juſtly to be called cruel, who. ſo eaſily par- 


us. 


OS 


rents of refinement and civilization. Nor did his Z 5 


promote, by peace and union, the general felicity Te) 
ad glory of the Britiſh nations; that prompted 


ſo long a train of complex and artful policy, and 
by ſuch a variety of military enterprizes ? It is not 
ſirange, that, in Edward, as with many other illuſ- 5 
tious men, wiſe policy ſhould, at times, have de- 


ht 
A WM tic blood of war in peace, ſo ſparingly, as did Ed- 
ard. If the execution of Wallace were excruci- 


ning and eruel; ſomething muſt be allowed to 


TR aaa arms; ne is Fe to 25 pardoned 


bave been due to the ſorrow and revenge of thoſe 135 
whoſe Parents, brothers, children, had periſhed ag 


to | l 


vithout e himſelf or future 88 of Seer * 


their uſeful ſupport. By the final conqueſt of — 


5 


(rs 


\ srer. L 
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to the impotent rage of a rival, unable to find ay 


a, other reſource againſt the oppoſition of a more 


exalted perſonal character, than that of cruſhing i 


to deſtruQion ; it is to be remembered, that cas, 


political wiſdom, when it happens to'find benignit | 


and mercy incompatible with its purpoſes, is eve 
more relentleſsly cruel, than anger or ferocih, 
When he delivered over to the executioner, the 


brothers and other adherents of Bruce; his pal 


ſions were exaſperated by the pertinacious infur 
rections, and by the unconquerable, irreconcileabl 
oppoſition of the Scots ; and his temper was ſourel 


by the many vexations and diſappointments of lit, 


and by the pains and infirmities of drooping, ei. 


piring age. Not that any peculiarity of charadter 


or circumſtances, - can juſtify violence, cruelty, c 
fraud. But, the character of man is always to be 
eſtimated Þy the ſtandard of humanity ; and due 


allowance is ever to be made for the neceſſary in. 
fluence. of diverſity of circumſtances, upon the 


ſentiments and conduct of different men. Thus 


_ candidly viewed, Edward the Firſt of England 


will probably appear, to have exhibited, in his 
character, as much virtue, in union with as much 


valour, and as much prudence, as have diſtinguilt- 


ed almoſt any warriour or ſtateſman, of any age 


or nation. nr 


WIII 


* — 


the enterprizes of the Engliſn; Bruce ſlighted no auer of 
opportunity that offered, to enable him, to winout of 
new partizans, to k Hf his cauſe ; : and to con- 
quer back a larger, and {till a larger extent of the 
Scottiſh territories, out of the hands of his enemies. 
Young Edward, indeed, after afſuming the enſigns 

of royalty, made ac ſhow of obeying his father's 

dying injunctions, and of proſecuting the conqueſt 

of Scotland, In a gay and idle progreſs, rather 

than in a military expedition; he advanced with 

his army, through Annandale and Nithſdale ; the 
inhabitants of which, were, as yet, obedient to his 
dominion; to Cumnock, on the confines of Ayr 
ſire; the only county in which Bruce's royal au 
thority was, at this time, duly acknowledged. But, 
Bruce and his partizans were not ignorant, that 
young Edward was impatient to return into Eng- 

land; to enjoy the pageantries of a coronation, 

| and to indulge in the vain pleaſures, and licentious 
exceſſes, into which he might now plunge, without 
reſtraint. They wiſely avoided encountering his 

| powerful army, before which they would have 

| been, but an handful. Retiring to their ſecret re- 
ceſſes,, into which Edward was little diſpoſed to 

| purſue them; they left him to be eaſily perſuaded, 

| by the e ſuggeſtions of his courtiers, that, 

lince no hoſtile hoſt appeared, to e his pro- 
grels 
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WIIIIE che an of their King, —_ thier oog „5 
comitant events, for a time, palſied, or fruſtrated wy _ 


Edward II. 


3 whoſe rebellion. could materially diſturb his go. | 


impowered him to receive to grace, all the Scotti 


— 05 6 ward the Firſt, of the firſt meaſures of his ſon's 


. reign, of the 1, 1. uitleſs expedition, and abrupt * 


ef ive fon: Wide of the Engliſh; generally known throughout 
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TY there coctigiting therefore none in Scotland 


vernment. Edward was pleaſed to find a Plau 
pretext for terminating his expedition. He con. 
firmed the Earl of Pembroke in the Lieutenancy 
of Scotland, which he had, before, adminiſtered; 


inſurgents, except thoſe who had been accomplice 
in the murther of Comyn; and then, in great 
haſte, departed towards England. Yet, as he re- 
tired, he, upon ſome capricious motive, ſuddenly 
diſmifled Pembroke from the Lieutenancy of Scot. 
land ; and nominated John de HENS to ſucceed WF 


: Bunch * 
No 3 96 the þ news 3 - a Joh of Ed 


Scotland; than a mighty change was wrought 
upon the ſentiments of all men, in reſpect to the 
independence, or final ſubmiſſion of the Scots, 
Bruce, and thoſe who had hitherto fought and 
ſuffered with him, were now encouraged to enter. 
tain the moſt fanguine hopes; not only of impu · 
nity for their pretended treaſon againſt the Eng: | 
liſh government; but of ſucceſsfully vindicating 
the liberties of their anne 3 d of. Eee 
ing 


* Fodera III. 1. 1. 10, {Kor 
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ing their own fortunes and bondört⸗ Many, vhs, _ v. SD 
although ſecretly friends to their purpoſes and ef... 
forts, had been- deterred, by the formidable name 
of the firſt Edward, from declaring openly in their 
favour ; now haſtened to join them, and to claim 
the merit of contending in the ſame cauſe. Not . 
2 few of thoſe light, fickle characters; who, in ci- 7: 
vil broils, inceſſantly veer, they ſcarcely know - 
why,—from party to party; deſerted, at the ſame 
time, with capricious eagerneſs to the fide of Bruce. 
The loyalty and zeal of thoſe who continued faith. 
ful to the Englith government, began, inſenſibly, 
to languiſh. All men began, in imagination, 1e (#30 
anticipate, with fear or hope, the firm 17 A 
ment of Bruce, upon the Scottiſh chron.: 8 
* 8 e 

Auniäst maſter of all Ahne, except hs 12 
| caſtle of Ayr; and by the exertions of Douglas, 55 . 
of no inconfiderable portion of the ſhires of . 
| nerk and Renfrew : Bruce now undertock an en- Bree 
| terprize out of Carrick, into Galloway ; - to avenge, ard an. „„ 
upon Macdowall, the defeat and flaughter e 
Triſh Allies; and, if poſſible, to win the allegiance | " 3 
of the people of that country. The e | — 5 e 5 
refuſed, for the greater part, to join his ſtandard; 1 
| yet oould not oppoſe any adequate force, to ö 
his inroads into their territory. A great part . 0 OT. 
Galloway was the inheritance of Comyn whom he | 
jad Jain, or 15 Macdowall his Inveterate * . 
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unn contiguous, alſo, to the weſtern border d 
— England, and many of its preſent inhabitants wen 
of Engliſh deſcent. Hence the obſtinacy wit 
which they reſiſted the ſolicitations of Bruce, and 
perſevered in that allegiance which they had von. 

ed to the Engliſh King. Nor is it improbabl, 

that ſome of them might ſtill cheriſh a reſped for Wh; 

the rival rights and intereſts of Balliol, who had 
once poſſeſſed extenſive eſtates in Lower Gall. 
Bruce way. Bruce, with his followers, over. ran ther 
— country; burning down their houſes; maflacring 


Gallow 


— for- without diſtinction, every ſex and age; carrying Ire 
O re- 


ure, be- away their flocks and herds; and ſpoiling all ther Nin 
| 2 other goods. Some of the Galwegian ſtrong: 
A D. holds, on the ſea-coaſt, or in the interior country, 
. were ſet on fire, or taken by aſſault. Others, be 
ing more inacceſſible, or better defended, vill. 
ſtood their haſty, irregular efforts. But, befor: 
Bruce could accompliſh the final conqueſt of Gal- 
loway, the approach of an Engliſh army, which be Wn 
had not a ſufficient force, to oppoſe, obliged hin 


to retire precipitately into Carrick*, 


' New plans UN ABLE to make farther progreſs, at this time, 


GEE] in eſtabliſhing his authority in the ſouth-weſt coun- 


Bruce andties; Bruce was now induced to think of exped- 
his follow- _ 


es tions into ſome other parts. of the kingdom. A 
15 ſufficient 


\ : | | 


|  * Barbbur, B. VII. Vol. I:—Fadera III. 1% e. 
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ficient force was left in the ſiifes of Bu pr 


Renfrew, and Lanerk, to maintain, at e | 
hoſe. advantages which the Brucians had already 
ined, if not to make any new impreſſion upon 
the Engliſh, in theſe diſtricts. While James Doug- 
us went, from Douglas. dale, into the foreſt of Sell. 
kirk, which then comprehended a very ample range Ph. Sg Ws 
of territory; and while the future invaſion of ak 
Woway, was aſſigned to Edward Bruce; the King 

himself was encouraged to paſs into the Barth west 

ighlands; the inhabitants of which were now 

ery generally inclined to eſpouſe his cauſe. The 


Fincreaſed favour of the nation towards Robert 


0 


ng. Bruce, ſufficiently juſtified this diſtribution of the 

ir], vorce of his party; and ſeemed to promiſe the - 

de- pieſt conſequences from the ſeparate exertions of „%% GO 
"= their r three moſt ieee N e EE, 

ore F Ne ä 
lx the dein ol 1 Highlands, Brucesoceet 8 

| he net with little oppoſition. Into theſe parts of, * 

un E Scotland, the Engliſh had ſcarcely ever pene“ eee 


trated ; or at leaſt, they had not there ſtationed 
any We ſufficiently ſtrong, to overawe the 


me, Bi native inhabitants. The caſtles, alſo, were too 
un. few, and too imperfectly fortified, to maintain an 
ed. authority over the people of the open country, | 
A wich they a were averſe from acknowledging. 0 
ent Vol. IL tk CN With 


"I 


„ Barbour, Vol. II. B. VIII. Ke. : WD 
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Sur, With an army greatly augmented by thoſe wbb 
= daily joined his ſtandard, in the courſe of his pre | 
| : = ſent expedition Bruce purſued his proſperous ca. 
„ eaſtward ph Marre, and the country about 
Aberdeen. Here he found the Earl 'of Buchan, 
the preſent Chief of the family of the. Comm 
ready, with a conſiderable force of Scottiſh and 
Engliſh troops, to give him battle. The King, a. 
though then languid, and fick of a feveriſ c 
rheumatic illneſs, was even. more torward, than 
Comyn, to try the. fortune pf an engagement 
Ihe bold activity of his mind fcemed to. triumph 
over the weakneſs of his body, and to diſpel the 
diſcafe with which hie had been, for ſome time ah, 
fiaed. At the firſt onſet, the troops of Buchan, 

\ were defeated and diſperſed. Bruce, with his a. 
my, fiercely purſued; flaughtered many of the 
enemy, in their ſcattered flight; urged the purſuit 
through the country of Buchan ; and, waſting thi 
diſtrict with fire and ſword ; "Chiral none of its 
inhabitants, alive, ſave only thoſe who ſwore feali 

to King Robert, and agreed to ſerve in arms, + 
gainſt his enemies. Buchan was the poſſeſſion oi 
his bittereſt and moſt hated foes ; and he appear 

to have ravaged it to a degree of deſolation, ex: 
ceeding what is ordinarily produced by the fuy 
of war. After r theſe ſucceſſes, fear, hope, and ad. 
ONT miration 
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miration brought many eminent partizans to _ ren. 


« ' * 
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Tavs gabed AR A ory; - and rden ot 
' the caſtle '' 
by continual re-inforcements ; theſe brave Scotsof Forfar, 


inpetuoully proſecuted their career of conqueſt. . 


They had turned their faces ſouthward; ; and were 


impatient to reach the frith of F orth, without 
laving an enemy in arms behind them. An Eng- 

liſh garriſon till held, for Edward, the caſtle of 
Forfar. Forreſter, a brave knight in Bruce's ar- A. P. 
my, taking advantage of the careleſſneſs with 
which they kept watch, ſcaled the wall, by night, 
undiſcovered ; and, although accompanied but by 

a few choſen conadiry eaſily prevailed over, ana 
ſaughtered, the garriſon. Bruce, after diſmantling 
this caſtle, which had been thus gallantly won for „ 
him, continued his march to the banks of the „„ 

and attempted, but not yet ſucceſsfully, to take 


| Perth, by a fudden aſſault. Want of military en- b 
pines, and other inſtruments of war; as well 1 8 
the return of winter; rendered Bruce unable ei 


ther to preſs the fiege, at this time, with ſuicen 
gore, or to turn! it into a a cloſe blockaiet.”: 
Sh 95: FREN * b 
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— "the Engliſh, in the ſouth, with valour, wiſdom, 


Douglas. 


and ee ee and flew them, almoſt i 
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Im the mean time, 1 Deng had annoyed 


and ſucceſs, not unworthy of the fortunes and e, Wl vi 


Enterpriz-ertions. of his Sovereign, in the north. His ft n. 
es of James 


enterprize had been undertaken againſt the call, N ca 
of Lanerk ; one of the moſt important places of 
ſtrength which the Engliſh held in that diſtri. 
By a ſtratagem, he drew a great part of the garn. 
fon, with their commander, out of the caſtle; u 
a place where he and his followers, riſing out d 
ambuſh ; fell upon them unthinking of danger, 


a man. The few ſurvivors of the garriſon, gladly 
yielded up the caſtle, upon a capitulation, by which 
they were diſmiſſed, uninjured, to the neareſt pol 
belonging to their countrymen. Thus maſter d 
Lanerk-Caſtle, Douglas, by eontinual excurſions 
ſoon acquired, for King Robert, the mountains d 
Clydeſdale and Tweeddale, with the foreſt of Sel 
kirk; and even ſpread the terrour of his name, 
through the foreſt of Jedburgh, and to the very 
border of England. Amid his exertions, in theſe 
parts, againſt the . Engliſh and thoſe Scots who 
ſtill adhered to the Engliſh intereſt ; he luckil 
ſurprized, in a lonely cottage, at ſome diſtance 
from the ſite of the town of Peebles, three illuſtn- 
ous Scots, then attached to Edward ; and made 
ivo of them, Thomas Randolph, and Alexande! 


Stewart, priſoners ; while Adam Gordon, the or | 
0 


/ 
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of the party, . Randolph, the nepliew — 


the King, had aſſiſted at his coronation ; but, ha 
ving ſince fallen into the hands of the Enalith, had 
made his peace with them, by abjuring his uncle's 
cauſe.- Being now ſent by Douglas, to.the King, 
he was for a time, impriſoned ; but was; within 
| nolong ſpace, reconciled to Bruce; z and became, 
as we "ſhall hereafter. ſee, ſecond to none of the 


FS * 
1308. 


Scottiſh nobles, for heroiſm and Gdeliry, as the 


a of his King and derne 


Tuts ſeries of faccnling in every different part gdw 


of the kingdom, in which there had been any en- Pruce n. 


quers Gal- 
terprize tried, in behalf of King Robert; excited loway. 


his brother Edward Bruce, to make a new attempt 
upon Galloway. This country; naturally almoſt 
acceſſible, *on account of its. rocky hills, wild 


4 


rk. 


heaths, deep vales, rivers, lakes, moraſſes, and im- 


pervious foreſts; was alſo fortified ; both on the | 


coalt ; and amidſt the lakes, and on the banks of 
| the rivers, in its interior parts; with many towers 


and ſtrongholds; which had elcaped deſtruction | 


in the inroads by which it was lately ravaged, or 


had been ſince renewed. The Galwegian force 


conſiſted partly of Macdowall, with his friends, 


native inhabitants of the country; in part, of Eng- 


lin troops, ſent to their aſſiſtance, under the com- 


Barbour, Book IX. 
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"ou * nd of jchu de St John, and Iogram Vmfrails 


As Edward Bruce advanced into Galloway; p jth 
bably from Balloch Caſtle, "ſeated on an ile it 
Loch. Doon, at the confine between [Carrick m 
Galloway; he was encountered, ere he had pe . 
trated far; by the men of Galloway, at the paſlm 
acroſs the river Dee, about ſix miles, above the 
place of its junction with the Ken. There, on A 
open heath, at a place ſtill named Craignell, a dd 
perate fight enſued, in which, however, the Br. 
cians were eaſily victorious. Purſuing, with thei 
_ uſual impetuoſity, the fleeing enemy, they over 
ran the country almoſt to Buittle- Caſtle; to whic 
they durſt not yet lay ſiege. But, the ten: coaſt of Ne 
Galloway, was fill 3 in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
or of Scottiſh vaſſals, willingly obedient to them: 
And the alarm excited by this ſudden re-appea- iſ 
ance of a Brucian force, and by the terrible fur 

. ſucceſs of their invaſion; prompred thoſe who 
+. commanded, here, for the Engliſh King, to drav 
all their troops together; and to riſk the event df 
a2 a battle, which might effectually determine, whit 
ſovereign, the inhabitants of this diſtrict, were 
henceforth to obey. Edward Bruce, continuing 
his excurſions from the faſtneffes which he bal 
won, in the interior country, was met by the whole 
Englith and Galwegian forces on a plain, nen 
Caer-Uchired, on the banks of the river Cree 


Taking ne of a a foggy Marking 1 J 9 4 
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mo armies were Ia 4 ſmall diſtance of each Srcr 


15 


rr 
Cn, 1 


ther, but had not yet joined i in battle; Edward, CL | 


ich fifty horſemen, came, ſuddenly and \unper-. 

aved, upon the enemy; and, ere they could re- 
corer from the. confuſion into which they were 
n by this ſurprize, or difcern the number of 

Fs who attacked them; he drove them into 

panic flight; leaving to his infantry, no care, but 
o join in the purſuit and laughter of the unrefiſt. 
Ig fugitives. , Many were ſlain in the purſuit ; 

ad among others, Macdowall ; whoſe oppoſition 

ad hitherto been more formidable to the Bruci- 
, than that of any other Galwegian chieftain. 

Neither 'the Engliſh, nor the native Galwegians | 
ld longer diſpute with Edward Bruce, the poſ- 


ſellon of the open country. His ſtratagems were 


too numerous and artful, to be forſeen or fruſtra- 
ed; his activity was unwearied; the fury of his 
Mlour, was dauntleſs and irreſiſtible. He purſued 
li Roms into all their faſtneſſes and fortreſſes; 
ad, in a ſhort time, had won every caſtle and 
krong. hold ;. and had made all perſons ſwear alle- 
ance to King Robert, from the Iriſh Channel to 
the banks of the Nith ; and from the Solway- 
* 10 the borders of f Nithidale and Carrick. *, 
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"Wh | Or HER cares had occupied che attention of the th 

young King of England, and of his favourites and 

; courtiers ; while the conqueſts of his father, wer n 

| thus rapidly reſcued from under his dominion, iW'? 

He had probably believed the force lately left u. Wi" 

| der the command of de Bretagne; with the troops in 

, diſperſed in garrifon, in the different ſtrong. holds WW” 

N . throughout Scotland; and with the aſſiſtance d 1 

. thofe Scots who {till acknowledged the Englih i 

ö 1 government; * to be fully ſufficient for ſuppreſſing 0 

BY any remains of rebellion, that might ſtill ſubſiſt in . 
1 this country, and for preventing any future inſur 
| n rection. Amidſt the firſt news he received, of th 

| 7 | growing diſtractions, he was induced to releal: iſ?” 

| Lamberton, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, out cf In 

* the confinement in which he had been, for ſome bi 

time, held; and to diſmiſs him, under ſuretic, e 

into Scotland; that his good offices might then WY 

reconcile the infurgents, once more, to their duty, o 

* But, Lamberton, whatever pretences or engage. r 

ments, he might think it neceſſary and honeſt, to li 

make, i in order to regain his liberty; was, in hi by 

heart, a zealous friend to the cauſe of Scottiſh in. 6 

. dependence; and there was no agreement effectel l 

1 and by his intermedlation The appointment and dif 5 

f 


W miſſal of a ſucceſſion of governors, in a very ſhort 
| ſpace of time, betrayed the anxiety and irreſolution 
of Edward's counſels concerning Scotland; but 


brought no effectual aid, to enable his ſervants, in 8 
| this Wl * 


1 
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this kingdom, to check the ſucceſsful career of the og 
Bruciang, Philip, King of France, was, in the 
nean time, induced, by the gallantry and proſpe- 28 ; 
tous fortune of Brute, and by the evident weak- | 
nels and folly of young Edward's government, to | 
interpoſe his friendly ſervices for the purpoſe of 15 
procuring, at leaſt a truce, for ſome time, between | 

the two contending: nations. One truce, thus nego- 11310. 

tated, another, and afterwards a third, ptotracted, EN 

for ome years longer, the final overthrow of the 


Engl power in Scotland -. : 


WU x the Engliſh offefted to deſpiſe, and only 
prepared to oppoſe, the partizans and ſucceſſes of 
Pruce; this wiſe and brave Prince till applied 
limſelf, indefatigably, to eſtabliſh and extend his 
power. Except only the Stewarts and their vaſ- 
lals, inhabitants of Lorn ; almoſt all that diviſion 
of the Scottiſh. Kingdom, lying north from' the 
Frith of Tay, on the one. ſide, and from Coch- 
line on the other, acknowledged now no ſovereign 
but Bruce. To the ſouth, and the ſouth-welt, 
Galloway, Ayrſhire, Clydeſdale, and Tweeddale, 
lad been almoſt wholly conquered for him. Find- 
ing himſelf unable to take by aſſault, a town, 8 | 
krongly fortified as Perth, ſo powerfully garrifoned, _ . g 
r R SS 
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ſo abundantly ſupplied with proviſions and mil. 
tary ſtores, and ſo advantageouſly fituate for xe. 
ceiving relief by ſea; he determined, however, 
to march to the north-weſt; to chaſtiſe the men 


of Lorn, for the defeat he had ſuffered from then 


at Dalry ; and to compel them to forſwear their 
allegiance to the Engliſh King. The Lord of 
Lorne, aware of the approach of Bruce, with 


force ſufficient for the conqueſt of his. country, 


ſeized the paſs by the fide of Cruathan- ben, be. 
tween Leoch-Awe and Loch-Etive, in order to pre. 
clude his nearer acceſs. It ſeemed that, theſe pal. 
ſes might be defended by an handful of men, 
againſt a great army; nor would it be eaſy for 
Bruce to enter Lorn, on any other quarter. 


Againſt Bruce and his forces, however, Stewart's 


precautions proved vain. Of this invading army, 
the greater part were light-armed ; having only 


bows, quivers, and ſhort daggers ; and being un. 


incumbered with any weight of defenſive armour. 
Theſe, Bruce, dividing into two bands; ſent one 


5 company round the hill, that they might come, 


unexpected, behind the men of Lorn, who guarded 
the paſs; while he made the other aſcend the ſteep 
declivity of the hill, immediately above the ſtreight 
in which Stewart's people ſtood ready, in arms. 
With his ſpearmen and cavalry, he himſelf then 


charged the enemy, on their front. Beſet, in this 
manner, before, behind, and on the flank, the men 


of 


"0 
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of Lorn were 10 far 8 5 being able to repulle the ere | 
Brucians from the pals, that they were, themſelves, gw 
cut in pieces, in it, without making any conſider- 
ale reſiſtance. Bruce next advanced to Dun- 
ſalfaage, the principal caſtle belonging to the Lord 

of Lorne; took this caſtle, and ſpoiled the coun- 
try; compelling all the ſurviving inhabitants to 
ſwear allegiance to him; while Stewart, the chief- 
nin, with difficulty, made his eſcape by ſea, and 
led to England“. | x 


EpwaRD, although already contemned- and 
lated by his Engliſh ſubjects, on account of his 
weak attachment to an unworthy favourite, and 
lis incapacity for diſcharging the functions of go- 
rernment ; found leiſure, at length, to turn his 
attention upon the affairs of Scotland; and ſum- 
noned his military vaſſals, to attend him, on an 
expedition into this country. In the end of. the 4 fruitleſs 
month of September, in the year one thouſand 5 
hree hundred and ten, he arrived, with a power-iats Sect- 
ful army, at Roxburgh on the confine between the lend. 
two kingdoms, For whatever reaſon; he con- 
ducted this army onwards, by a route, which could 
wot be eaſily paſſable ; through the foreſt of Sel- 
kirk ; in which ſuch enemies as the Scots, might 


have 
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a vanced, in this direckion to Biggar, and thence ty 


1310. 


| ende the Englith in the open field; ther 


time was but ſhort, for which the military vaſla 
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abs aſſailed them with oreat advantage. He ad. 
But, Bruce and the Scots \ wiſely avoidel 


was a ſevere famine in. Scotland; the roving 
which the Engliſh had brought with them, were 
quickly conſumed ; the inclemencies of the climat 
and the ſeaſon, were greatly diſcouraging ; the 


compoſing Edward's army, could be legally con. 
pelled to ſerve in the preſent enterprize; nor wen 
they fo ſubmiſſive to his authority, or ſo much in 


clined to confide in the counſels and generalſbi WWD 
of their King and his favourites; as voluntarily to Wſti 


proſecute, under them, ſuch an expedition, when Wi" 
they had fair pretexts for deſiſting from it. Ed. 


ward was, accordingly, obliged to turn his marci ſ# 


backwards from Renfrew, without having accom- Wil" 
pliſned any thing memorable, againſt Bruce and d 
his ſubjects. He returned by the way of Linlith. 
gow, and through Lothian, to Berwick ; and there 


lingered in inactivity, till the middle of July, i 
the following year“. 


Turk Engliſh King, aſter this retreat, retained Wl | 
hardly any pofſeſſions in Scotland; but a few « {Wl 
| e the iN {: 


\ 
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the ſtrongeſt caſtles ; ; a Bruce was ill unable Seer, 1 I g 
o make himſelf maſter of. Famine had indeed . + 
reduced the Scots to the neceſſity of feeding upon 

the fleſh of their horſes and dogs. But, they ob- 

ined ſome occaſional relief from the ſea-port 

towns of Flanders; and from England, —ſuch was 

the general hatred for Piers Gaveſton, the King's 
favourite, and the contempt for Edward himſelf !— 

there appears to have been, as well aid in neceſſaries, 

uſeful intelligence, occaſionally conveyed to Bruce. 

In the beginning of winter, the Scots, impatient Farther 


yer 
tranſac- 
in. of any reſt from hoſtilities, till their country ſhould tions of 


ſhip de wholly free; projected an expedition againſt:! 
y to tte le of Man; but, as it ſhould ſeem, were di- 
hen WY verted from ths proſecution of this enterprize. \ 


Many of the inhabitants of the Iſle of Man, were 


ch already fufficiently hoſtile to Edward, and friendly „ 
on- {Wo Bruce. It was by their intervention, and in 4. D. | 
- 1310-11, 


their veſſels, that proviſions and military ſtores 
vere conveyed to the Scots, in Galloway, from 
me weſtern coaſts of England”. | 


— 


- 


Or the caſtles not yet recovered from the Eng-Linlith- 
lin, that of Linlithgow was a very important one. fle — N 
It was held for Edward, by a ſufficient garriſon. 

In the ſeaſon of hay-harveſt, in the year one thou- 
and threg hundred and ere, this garriſon were 


to 
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dre to receive a ſupply of bay; for their horſes, f from t 
— the neighbouring fields; and a peaſant, named 
William Bunnock, from whom it was purchaſed 

was to convey it, in carts, into the caltle. But, 

| Bunnock ſecretly deteſted the Engliſh ; and' va 

A D. ardently attached to the cauſe of Bruce. In con. 
ger. cert with his neighbours and friends, he procurel 
a party of armed men, to lie in ambuſh near, while 

he ſhould drive a load of hay, to the caſtle. gates 
Within a cart, ſeemingly loaded with hay alone, 

he concealed eight of his comrades.- His ſervant 

led the horſes ; he himſelf following behind. The 
caitle-gates were opened, without ſuſpicion, to ad. 

mit the horſes, and the carriage, with the perſons 

who conducted them. No ſooner were the gates 
open, and the cart dragged between them; than 
Bunnock's ſervant, as his maſter had previouſly 
directed him, cut the ropes by which the horls: 
were yoked ; and twined them out, looſe from tt 
carriage. The eight armed men, concealed under 

the hey, then ſprang up, with a loud ſhout ; which 

was the ſignal agreed upon, to call in, thoſe who 

lay, in ambuſh, near. The carriage blocked up 

the gates, ſo that they could not be ſhut. Bun- 
nock, with all his aſſociates, ruſhed boldly in; 
caſily maſtered the garriſon, at this time, unuſualiy 

weak, in conſequence of having, unſuſpecting!y 
ſent out detachments through the country ; and 


held the cattle ſecure from being recovered b 
| the 


\ 
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the Engliſh 3 till he delivered it up to Bruce, his . 
Ning“. 3 e 
AzovT the ſame time, Edward, having, in vain, 
ſummoned his Barons to aſſemble at Roxburgh, in 
order to attend him, on another expedition into 
dcotland; was obliged to return home, without 
having been able to muſter any ſufficient force; 
nd left his garriſons in Scotland, to defend them- 
{lyes, how they might. Bruce, ſoon after, carried taroad a of 
he war into England, by a ſudden inroad through int, Dur. 
he Biſhoprick of Durham. The hope of plunder ban. 
was, not leſs than a thirſt for revenge, a motive 
to this expedition, thus undertaken at a time when 
continued wars, for ſo long a ſeries of years, had 
waſted Scotland, almoſt to utter deſolation. He A.D. 
raged the whole Biſhoprick with fire and ſword; *** 
ſparing no ſex, age, or condition; and after def- 
roying almoſt every thing that could not be brought 
way; returned home, with a large and rich booty, 
to the relief of his ſtarving ſubjects. Nor can it 
appear wonderful, that, in an age ſo fierce and bar- 
barous; and between two nations exaſperated againſt 
one another, to the moſt inveterate and unrelenting 
boltility ; there ſhould have been mutually inflic- 
ted, eruekies more atrocious, than in occaſional 
| War 


% Barbour, B. X. e ; 


1 
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ane] and enlightened * 


his expedition into England, again turned him el, 


fully garriſoned by the Engliſh, immediately be. 


forts; unaſſiſted as theſe were, by the military en. 
gines then in uſe for battering or ſcaling the wall, 


veſted the town of Perth with the moſt powerful 
force that he could muſter. For a conſiderable 
time, he preſſed the fiege with the utmoſt vigour; 


ceſſary engines; and becaule the garriſon, and the 
lant to be ſurprized by ſtratagem. Again, he was, 


reluctantly obliged to withdraw his troops, and to 
_ retire ; leaſt famine, and the diſeaſes occaſioned 
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war 1 civilized nations, in a more poli 


Tz Scottiſh King, upon his return home from 
to the conqueſt of his caſtles, and the expulſion of 
the Engliſh garriſons. Pertl., one of the {trong. 
eſt, fortified places, in Scotland, had been power- 
fore the battle of Methven. Although repeatedly 


aſſailed by the Brucians, ſince their firſt ſucceſſes 
in the north; it had ſtill withſtood all their c. 


and for diſcharging ſtones and other miſſile ver 
pons, at ſieges. In the end, then, of this year of 
his firſt expedition into England, Bruce again in. 


but, {till ineffectually; ; becauſe he wanted the ne 


reſt of the people within the town, were too vigi 


by long encampment, on low, marſhy ground, in 
an 


* Fordun. XII. 18: Fœdera III. 284. 
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in inclement ſeaſon ; ſhould cut off the flower of Seer, pi of 
thoſe brave and faithful followers, by whoſe aid i 
he had now nearly re-conquered Scotland. But, 8 
no ſupplies came from England, to relieve or r- GK 
| inforce the garriſon of Perth. Bruce would not | . Bp 
| defiſt from his purpoſe, or ſuffer this ſingle walled _— 
town, for ever to baffle his efforts. Providing 1 j 
bimſelf with ſcaling-ladders and ſuch other inſtru- 

ments as he could find, he ſpeedily renewed the 

fiege; at a time when thoſe within the town, 

were pleaſing themſelves with the perſuaſion ; that 

they were incloſed within impregnable walls, and 

had no future fiege to fear. He choſe a dark pen perth ta- 
night; and in its ſilence, taking a choſen band, 
conducted them, himſelf in perſon; partly wading, 4. p. 

| partly ſwimming; acroſs a ditch, deep, broad, and atone 
full of water, that ſurrounded the walls. The reſt. 
vere animated, on this, as on many other occa- 
ſions, by the example of the daring valour with 

| vhich the King expoſed himſelf, the foremoſt, to 
danger. The conteſt among them, was, who 
ſhould firſt croſs the ditch, and by the ſcaling-lad- 
ders which they carried with them, mount the 
walls? This gallant and perilous enterprize ſut- 
ceeded. The King himſelf. was the ſecond to en- 

ter the town. The garriſon and the townſmen 
vere eaſily overpowered. In the caſtle, and in 
the ſtores of the merchants, a conſiderable booty 
vas found, of thoſe things which the captors want- 
Vor. II. e „ 
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_—_— ed the moſt, for the relief of their own neceſſities, 
worn The flaughter of the vanquiſhed, was humanely 
ſtayed, aſſoon as their reſiſtance ceaſed. The hoy. 

ſes were burnt, and the walls and fortifications, le. 

velled with the ground. By this happy atchieve. 

ment, all Perthſhire and Stratherne, were freed 

from ſervitude to the Engliſh, and reduced under 

the authority of King Robert“. © Nik 


/ 


Deſigns EDwake of oled in the mean time, being 
and nego- il at variance with his barons, and ſcorned by 
Edward. them, could employ no effectual means, to check 
the progreſs of Bruce's conqueſts. It ſeemed un- 
avoidable, that all the caſtles which were ſtill held 
for the Engliſh, muſt fall, one after another, into 
the hands of the Scots. Edward, aſhamed to yield 
up what had been dearly earned by his father's 
toils and victories; yet unable to preſerve it; . 
vered between the concluſion of a peace with the 
Scots, — and the renewal of the war, with ſuch v. 
gour, as to ſweep them at once from their land, 
by the invaſion of a mighty and over-running ar. 
my. Bruce was no longer a puny rebel, wander: 
ing on the mountains, or ſkulking among the 
woods, with a few affociates of fortunes deſperate 


like his own : He was NOW the acknowledged S0- 
verein 


* Fordun- XII. 18 ICE, 5. IX :—Boeth. L, XIV, 
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1 maſter of almoſt all Scotland. By truces, Edward 

u. Wl endeavoured, at leaſt to protrac the period of the 3 

e. nal overthrow of his authority in this kingdom; 

* but, a truce propoſed from eicher of the two Kings, 

ez regarded by the other with ſuſpicion and diſ- 

: volt; nor was either nation willing to obſerve a 

| truce, longer, than till the firſt fair occaſion of re- 
newing hoſtilities with peculiar advantage. While 

no Bruce puſhed his conqueſts ; Edward frequently 

by encouraged his principal Scottiih adherents, by 

K compenſating the loſſes they ſuffered in Scotland, 

n. vith grants of lands for their ſupport, in England. 

ie Bruce, deſpiſing the feeble goverament of Edward, 

10 renewed his incurſions into the northern provinces 

so England, with the ſame ſucceſs, and the fame 

y eerrible devaſtation, as before. Edward came north- A. p. 

* wards, to oppoſe him; ; Hut, wanting an army, and 1312. 

ho being in fear of his own. barons ; could undertake 

v nn * that purpoſe? 


a7. 

5 dcotland, was again more vigorouſſy renewed. —_— 
he The caſtles of Dumfries, and Dalſwinton, on ths ug 5 
ate confines between Galloway and Nithſdale, were 

3o- op, at laſt ſurrendered to Edward Bruce. Doug - 


. 


ee, 


® Fordun. XII. 19 1 Ill. 313. 


Tae Fam of the Eagliſh rite, remaining in gez. 


las went againſt the caſtle of CE IG and by a 
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ſtratagem, took it. The commander of the garri 


ns ſon, was Guillemin de Fiennes, a brave Burgun. 


dian Knight. Dofiglas, awaiting the evening of 


Shrove-Tueſday ; ; when the wonted vigilance. of 


thoſe within the caſtle, would probably be drown. 
ed in feſtivity and riot; prepared ladders of rope, 


for ſcaling the walls; and ſeleQed a truſty band, 
to accompany him, on the enterprize which he 


meditated. On the deſtined evening, he and his 
companions, putting on frocks, to hide their ar. 


* mour, repaired to the vicinity of the caſtle, The 


watchmen perceiving them, from the battlements, 


in the darkneſs of the night, miſtook their appear- 


ance for that of ſome countryman's oxen. They 
advanced, without being detected, cloſe up to the 
caſtle- walls. Simon of Leadhouſe, who had fram. 


cd the ladders of ropes, aſſoon as theſe were fixed 


by hooks, was the firſt who, aſcending the walls, 
made trial of their ſtrength and ſufficiency. Doug 
las, and the reſt of the band, followed. Leadhouſe, 
ere they could join him, had ſlain the watchmen, 
without ſuffering them to alarm thoſe within. 
Douglas and his party, then ruſhing forwards, ſur- 


= -, prized almoſt the whole garriſon, rioting in the 
great hall. The larger part were inſtantly flain, 


- © - with furious carnage. A few, however, eſcaping 


with Fiennes, their commander, into one of the 


towers; made, from it, an obſtinate defence, for 


nearly two days; till, at length, Fiennes receiving 
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2 mortal wound! in the face; the reſt were entirely 8 
diſcouraged ; and ſurrendered to Douglas. The oyvao 
captives were diſmiſſed, in ſafety, into England. 

The caſtle was, by the command of Bruce, foon 

alter 2 


AzouT the ſums "ROS Randolph, now recon-xain- 

cled to his uncle and King, was vigorouſly preſ- Cate te. 

ſng the ſiege of the caſtle of Edinburgh. Piers 3 

Lombert, a Gaſcon Knight, with a ſtrong garriſon, 

plentifully furniſhed with arms and proviſions ; 

held this caſtle for King Edward. Lombert's fi- 

delity, however, falling by ſome means, under the 

ſuſpicion of the garriſon ; they put him in confine- 

ment, by their own authority ; and appointed ano- 

ther, from among themſelves, to command in the | 

caſtle, Randolph, in. vain, continued the fiege: A D. 

He wanted engines, to make an impreſſion on the 

maſſy walls, or the towering rock: There was no 

hope of quickly ſtarving the garriſon to ſubmiſ- 

hon: the garriſon were ſheltered in the buildings 

of the caſtle.— while the beſiegers were expoſed 

under the open ſky, to all the inclemencies of the 

ſeaſon and climate: The garriſon. were defended by 

their walls and battlements, from the arrows and 

0 miſſile e of the e eee theſe 
19 bad 


N Barbour B. X: 8 XII. TY Booth. Fai, 313 
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had no ſuch defence to protect them, when they 


worm Were annoyed by the darts and arrows of the be. 


ſieged. At laſt, William French, a ſoldier in the 
Scottiſh army; propoſed to conduct a party up the 
rock, in the night, by a narrow and winding path; 


to where they might eaſily ſcale, a lower part of 


the exterior wall ; and might thus maſter the gar. 
riſon, by bing French had, in his youth, 


| ſerved as a ſoldier in the caſtle; and had been 


then accuſtomed, often to viſit, by night, a young 
woman whom he loved, in the town; ſecretly go- 
ing and returning by the path which he now dif. 
covered to Randolph. His. propoſition was readily 
liſtened to. Randolph, with: thirty men; haying 
French for their guide; ſet out, at midnight, to 
climb the rock, ſurmount the caſtle-wall, and fur- 


prize the garriſon. They proceeded, with extreme 


danger and difficulty, but without any unfortunate 


accident, till they had nearly reached the foot of 


the wall. They there found a ſmall receſs in the 


rock, in which, while they reſted for a few mo- 
ments, they ſaw the watchmen paſs, on their 


rounds, above, but remained, themſelves, unſeen. 
No ſooner had the watchmen paſſed, and left all 
on that ſide, quiet, than Randolph and his follov- 
ers fixed their ladders of ropes, and ſcaled the 
walls; French ſtill going foremoſt; Andrew Gray, 
following next ; and Randolph himſelf being the 
third, to alcend. — a very few had gained 5 

height 


bat of the wall; when the nie were alarm-Secr. * 
„ed, and aſſembled, to oppoſe them. The combat a 
de s fierce and deſperate ; and although all the . 
ne . 


men of Randolph's party, ſoon aſcended, to ſup= 
port him; yet, had not the commander of the eaſ-. 
le been flain, while the event of the fight, was 
till doubtful ; it ſeemed not improbable, that 
Randolph and his comrades might have all periſh- | 

ed, amidſt the hoſt of foes, among whom they had, 

too daringly, ventured themſelves. But, by the 

fall of their commander, the garriſon were thrown 
wholly into confuſion; and their reſiſtanee ſoon 


Ul caſed, Uncertain concerning the numbers of the 
1 Scots, that had entered the caſtle; they fled in a 
, to panic terrour, * the whole Scottiſh army had 
fur deen upon them. Some' eſcaped out at the gates ; : 
em WY one threw themſelves down from the walls; others 
fought concealment in the cellars and ſecret receſ- 


ſs belonging to the caſtle; the greater part were 
lain. Lombert, the depoſed governor, was found 


mo- Win the dungeon; from which being immediately 
. liberated ; he entered eagerly i into the ſervice of . 
om te Scottiſh King; thus juſtifying thoſe ſuſpicions 
: wich had prompted the garriſon to depoſe and 
me inpriſon him. Bruce ordered this caſtle, alſo, to 
bY be dembliſhed ; and his authority was foon after, 
ca ltabliſhed 4 chroughout all the circumjacent coun- 
g the *. 
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 Tarss were not the only caſtles, that, abou 


Wy this. time, were conquered out of the hands of th 
Expedi- Engliſh. Edward Bruce, after his ſucceſſes in G4 


tion t 
iſle of 
Man. 


A. D. 
1312-13. 


E ioway and Nithſdale, had proceeded into Renfrey. 


ſhire, and had there aſſaulted and taken th& caſtþ 


of Rutherglen ; which had been, before, ineffety, 
ally beſieged. From Rutherglen, this gallant wa. 


riour went, ſoon after, northwards, and laid ſieg 


to Dundee. The King himſelf in the mean ting 


being now maſter of the ſouth-weſt diſtrids d 
Scotland, led an army out of Annandale into Cun- 
berland ; and ravaged that country; white its i 
habitants in vain demanded ſuccours from thai 
Sovereign, at this time overwhelmed and diſtrae 
ted with other cares. Turning from his exped 
tion againſt the Cumbrians ; and taking fuch ve 
ſels as he could find on theſe weſtern coaſts ; Ro 
bert Bruce next paſſed over into the iſle of Man; 
into which a number of his Galwegian enemia 


had made their eſcape ; beſieged and took Caltle 
| Ruſflin; and once more brought this iſle into—t 
leaſt a temporary ſubjection to the Scottiſh crown, 
A chieftain named Macdowall ; probably ſrom Ga 
loway ; with a number of his followers, were ſlit 


by Bruce, in the rencounter which eee the 
uy of the iſle of 9 8 | 


Will 


 # Fordun, XII. 19 ;—Chronicon Manni, ſub anno 13'þ 
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ny affairs with ſucceſs; in the weſt ; and his bro - 
ther Edward; on the eaſtern coaſt, ne urged 
the nege of Dundee; the Engliſh King beheld, with 


ae N anrious concern, the ruin of his power, and the 
d. diſtreſs of his remaining adherents in Scotland. 
War. = few perſons, on the Scottiſh border, who 
ex BY Gill acknowledged themſelves, the ſubjeQs of King | 
ine I £dwatd ; diſpatched, about this time, Patrick Goſ- 


patrick, Earl of March, and Adam Gordon, of 
un WY Gordon in Berwickſhire; to reprefent their diſtreſ. 


ſes to their ſovereign, and'to claim from him, im · 


mediate protection, and did. His conceflions' and 
trac i misfortunes had new begun to pacify t} the diſcon 
ped, tents, and te arouſe the loyalty of his Engliſh ſub- 


jets 3 and he was enabled to foothe and encourage 
the deputies from Scotfand, with warm ptomiſes 
of ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance. The news with 
vieh they returned, was eagerly received and 
credited by thoſe who ſtill held out againſt King 


Ml Robert. - - From the fiege and capture of Dundee, Siege of | 
* 3 Bruce had returned acroſs the Forth, and dies 
Cal bad beſieged the caſtle of Stirling, When he had aa Truss. 


for ſome time proſecuted the ſiege of this i impor- A. D. 

unt place; and the beſiegers and the beſieged had 73's 

mutually ; anno ed one another, with nearly equal NY 
lucceſs; a truce, was propoſed between. them, by 
Mowbray, governor of the caſtle ; on this condie | 
lion, that, if the tee ſhould not obtain relief 
Vor. K. . rn * 
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zer. 1- from England, before the end of June, in the en. 
was ſuing year, they would then ſurrender the caſtlety 
the Scots. Edward Bruce raſhly. agreed to this 
truce ; without knowing the weakneſs and wang 

of the garriſon ; or the confident. hopes, which 

they had, by this time, been taught to entertain; 

that the Engliſh would, early in the next eri 
again invade Scotland, with a force ſufficient u 
reconquer it, in that ſingle campaign. It was wit 

no ſmall diſſatisfaction, that the King ſaw the fate 

of the only place of. ſtrength which his enemia 

now held at any conſiderable ' diſtance within the 
confines of his kingdom, thus protracted for ans 

ther year. But, he would not violate the engage 
ments which, his. brother had entered into: He 
would not forfeit the character of a true knight, 
and a generous· opponent, by preferring intereſt 
ſtipulated faith: And he eagerly ſet himſelf u 
make ſuch preparations as ſhould defeat any in 
ſion that the Engliſh: might, next year, attempt; 
RE might thus Ae the er in Stirling 
2020 Caſtle, of all relief. 70 


6 . K "| eo. —ꝛ— — 8ﬀ44 
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In this interval of truce, the Scots had leifureto 
wel with wonder and ſelf-congratulation, the! 
long ſtruggle with which they had contended for] 
their national independency ; ; and that career o 
Tucceſs, in which their efforts had, now for ſome 
time, proceeded. | 28 Pr. 

| Bzxron 
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en. BgroRE the unfortunate death of Alexander the vor. 1. 
leto Third, the government of the Scottiſh kingdom 


11d been eſtabliſhed in ſuch ſtrength and order; f. ot 


te ſudden failure of the direct male line of * 
monarchs ; even the ambitious Edward the Firſt 

would have hardly dared attempt to add Scotland, 
by conqueſt, to the dominions of the Engliſn 
crown. The diſunion of the Scottiſſi nobles; the - 
ambitious rivalthip of the competitors for the regal 


mis I {iccelſion ; the indifference with which a feudal 
the chief naturally regarded the fate of the country or 


a0 nation to which he belonged, as long as the rights 

age- WY 2nd properties of his on fieff were not infringead 

le or impaired; the mean and narrow genius of John 

ight, I Ballio; and the extraordinary talents of Edward; 

ſt v hd all combined to reduce the kingdom of Scot- 

I 1s MY td, in the hands of Balliol, to the humiliating 

in condition of a dependent fieff. Mutual jealouſy 
pt; between a Lord Paramount that dreaded the great. 
ling: BY nefs of his vaſſal; and a vaſſal who, by abje& ſub- 


niſion, had made himſelf contemptible in his own 
eyes, and in the eyes of all around him; had ſoon and 
naturally embroiled Balliol with Edward; and Nati. 
ed the ambition of the latter, by driving the former, 
in diſgrace and terrour, from his tottering throne. 
After the depoſition of Balliol, it appeared proba- 

die, that Edward might henceforth reign,” the un- 
flprbed re of the Scots. But, there was 


4 


that, had it not been for the occafion offered bye nd ag | 
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Bec. 2 mutual repulſion between the characters of the 
„Scots and the Engliſh, which ſoon drove the for: 
| mer into rebellion ; and raiſed up à champion ty 
defend their lidenies; when all their nobles, and 
all the competitors for their Grown, had unyene. 
rouſly 8 deſerted this glorious cauſe; The jealous 
cabals, and thwarting oppoſition of the Scottif 

_ nobles; the, powerful; military and political abil. 
ties of Edyard; the want of arms and diſcipline, 

to aid the impetuous valour of the Scottiſh ſoldiers; 
had at length blaſted all the hopes with which thi 
nation had been, for a while, encouraged to vier 
the patriotic heroiſm of Wallace. At laſt, the 
ſpirit of Scottiſh independency, ſeemed to be, for 
ever broken and ſubdued. Scarcely any thing bu 
frenzy, or deſpair could have prompted Bruce t6 
riſe up in oppoſition to Edward; at the time, and 

-n the circumſtances in which he had accepted the 


rents. The farting of Edward for 2 while ſeemed 
ſtill to prevail, even againſt the perſonal talents, 
and the advantages of rank, and right, which Bruce 
poſſeſſed. But, the death of Edward the Fir, 
and the weakneſs of his ſucceſſor; more than the 
brave perſevering efforts of Bruce and his aſſociates 
had at length, nearly put an end to the uſurped 
dominion of England over the Scots. Such hat 
þeen 1 the progreſs, and the ae fortune of . 

ſirugy' 
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er for Scottiſh n which was till Prog 1 
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cont 


the be — which was e = Eng- 
have been expected from the members of an opu- - 

ent and ſelfiſh order, who, by the ſanctity of their 
character, might, with ſafety, have remained neu- 

tral, Wiſheart, Biſhop of Glaſgow, had favoured 
Wallace; and had even himſelf taken arms in 
ſupport of Bruce. Lamberton, Atchbiſhop of 8 t 
aa was ſo vealbully: attached to the cauſe 
no pe hawever Solana could : prevent 
him from returning continually into that confede- 
ncy which had ben contrafted between him and 
Bruce, ſome time before the ſlaughter of Comyn. 
Private attachments and connexions, or a liberal 


nts, Wl hint of patriotiſm, might have had ſoine ſhare in 
ver pring this impulſe, and this direction to the efforts 
nf, Wo theſe ecctefiaſtics. But, they had a much more 
the Wi powerful motive in the intereſts of their own order, 
tes; and of the national church. The C Clergy of Eng- 
ped land, had pretended to a ſupremacy over thoſe of 
had BY Scotland, ever fince the firſt ſubjection of the Scot- 
the lh Church to the der of Rome. Firſt the Arch. | 
gle 18 * of York ; and afterwards the Archbiſop of 


nn 5 
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N Canterbury; had upon various Perce laboure 21 
— to reduce all the Biſhops of Scotland into the ſib 
jection of becoming their ſuffragans. With the 
ſame ambition, the monks and other regular Clerg 
of England, had acquired ſeveral dependent and 
ſubordinate eſtabliſhments 1 in Scotland; which were 
Tegarded by the Scottiſh Clergy, with exceſin 
jealouſy and diſcontent. There was a rivalſhiy 
between the churches of the two nations, perhay 
ſti} more keen, rancorous, and fuſpicious, tha 
that which prevailed between their two monarchia, 
With the independency of the civil government, 
that of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Scotland, 
muſt, alfo, have fallen. The Scottiſh Biſhops fi- 
cied, that they already ſaw the primacy of St An 
drews, and the venerable, ancient honours of the 
See of - Glaſgow, humbled before the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and York. The monks, prion, 
and abbots dreaded, leaſt the revenues of their mo 
naſteries ſhould be withdrawn, for the benefit d 
monks and monaſtic eſtabliſhments belonging 9 
England; and leaſt all hopes of future endow 
ments from the pious - generoſity of rich laymet, 
| ſhould be, by the ſame means, cut off from then 
And hence the unholy valour of Wiſheart ; the 
artifices and duplicity of Lamberton ; thoſe i 
trigues at the Court of Rome, which procurel 
comminatory exhortations from the Pope, intendel 
to make Edward ay Firſt relinquiſh his uſurpel 
| authoriſj 
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authority over Scotland; and that artful and ſteady Seer: „ 


reſiſtance of the whole Scottiſh Clergy to the e — 
tempted ſubjugation of their country, which after- 3 
wards drew eres en the threats of * _ 
Holy Father. - t / = 
y Tus W wars ne Scotland and Evgland, Improve- 
had formed the Scots, much more than in any pre · che Scors 
rious period, to the ſkilful and diſciplined practice i. 
of the military art; as it was then exerciſed among 

the other nations of Europe; and as it beſt ſuited 

the local nature of ſuch a country as Scotland. | 
Formerly, the Scots, however brave and prodigal 
of life, were fit only for marauding ravage, or e 
the momentary fury of a ſudden onſet.” But, they 
ad, within theſe laſt twelve or fifteen years, ac- 
quired the diſcipline, the ſtratagems, and the arms 
vhich were in uſe among the moſt eminently mar- 


tial of their neighbours. They could defend a 


SFF 


t of ale with the moſt obſtinate patience and valour: 
bey could urge a ſiege by regular approaches and 
jon i aults: In ſtratagems and the arts of ſurprize, 
nen, they were inconceivably ſubtle and daring : They 

ben, no knew, how to poſt themſelves advantageouſly, 

the aud to reſtrain that frantic temerity which former- 

in h rendered them incapable to avail themſelves of 

url N favourable poſition for battle or encampment ; 

nded I though they ſhould even have, for a few moments, 
mei Aken een of it: On the field of battle, their 


cavalry, 


132 


_ * 
Cu. 


S. ers, could now arrange themſelves in juſt ordy, 


of Wallace. Even the peaſantry, and the meand 


nobles. The King himſelf, his brother Eduat, 
Douglas, Randolph, Campbell, Stewart, and f. 
veral others; were among the -braveſt ſoldien 


dominion. Should they, at laſt fail; the Engl 
exaſperated by the immenſe loſſes they had fuſta 
ed, and by the long reſiſtanee which they had er 


| waſte. 
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cavalry, their ſpearmen, their fingers, their ad, 


and fight in concert, without diſperſing theme 
fingly, among the enemy. Not one, but man 
Wallaces ſeemed to have ariſen among the Bcotth 


and the moſt kilful commanders in Chriſtendon; 
and were all inſpired with the fame impaſſiond 
patriotiſm, which had prompted the heroic dee 


ſoldiers who followed the banners of Bruce, beg 
to feel within themſelves, from long ſucceſs, a cob 
fident and exulting courage, which fancied on 
Scotſman to be equal in combat, to ſeveral Eng 
liſhmen. Final ſucceſs, now ſo nearly artainel i" 
ſeemed to promiſe, not only to Bruce, but tou 
moſt all his adherents, glory, opulence, liberty 


perienced ; might be expected to deſtroy the Scots, 
without merey; and to reduce their country, #| 
moſt to the utter deſolation of an Cry 


oo aww ww ory . 80 


M 2 


Tay 8, ws recollection of 5 whole E 0 
the a conteſt for the national freedom ; the 
5 conſideraii 


akderation; that the: dat abs almoſt ingen 
ne voice with the laity, becauſe the independence 
Yr ſubjection of the church, was eſſentially involved | 
n that of the ſtate; the exultation of paſt ſucceſs ; 
he conſciouſneſs of being inferior to their enemies, 
either in valour, in diſepline, nor in their coun« 
ls; the neceſſity of final triumph, to avert total 
ruin; and the perſuaſion, that the eyes of man- 
kind were turned upon the conteſt, with awful ad- 
miration of their fortitude and courage; all com- 
bined to encourage the Scots, to make, yet, one 
nighty effort, in order to defeat the invaſion now 
threatened by the Engliſh 3 and for ever to drive 
theſe ambitious, oppreſlive neighbours from their u- 
ſurped dominion over Scotland. Towards the north 
ad weſt, all was quietly obedient to the authority 
of King Robert. There was no lon ger a neceſlity 
ſor dividing the force and the counſels of Bruce's 
followers,” upon many ſeparate enterprizes. ThePrepata- 
grand object of the national exertion, was, only PE. | 
pote&t and, extend the ſouthern frontier z and t . = 
tercept all relief from the garriſon in Stirling. git. , ' 
Caſtle. The King ſummoned all who could bear 4. D. 
ums, to aſſemble to, his ſtandard at 'Torwopd, be- 34 
tween, Falkirk and Stirling. The whole nation 
vere unanimous with the monarch of their choice: 
Vaſt preparations were made: And a mighty con- 
courſe ene in arms to ee 1 
Vor- IL... 1 e Non 

. . XII. 19, Fg 58 8 | 


lim for the 
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de.. Nos were the Engliſh King's promiſes of rei ſit, 
wu to the garriſon at Stirling; or his threats of , Wo 
Prepara- powerful invaſion, which ſhould once more ſubdue u 


tions of 


the Eng. the rebel Scots; only vain pretences, to be ſufferel 


iovaſion. to paſs away, without any exertion, on his part, to 
accompliſh them. Edward had at laſt been de. 

prived for ever, of his favourite Piers Gaveſton; 

anda temporary reconciliation had, in conſequence 

of this event, been effected between him and his 
Barons. His affairs in France, in Ireland, and in 
England, were, at length, with difficulty, reducel 
to ſuch a ſtate, as to permit him to undertake 2 
new expedition into Scotland. The Engliſh nation 
were rouſed to a ſenſe vf the diſhonour caſt upon 
them, by the fueceſſes of a handful of Scottiſh rebels; 
who had been lighted, as almoſt too contemptible 
to deſerve ſerious oppofition in the field. Arms 
and military ſtores were provided, in abundance 
From all England, from Wales, from Ireland, even 
out of France; all the military vaſſals of King Ed. 
Ward, with the quotas of armed men which they 
were, reſpectively, obliged to furniſh ; repaired, at 
his ſummons, to join his ſtandards ; as he advan- 
ced to Werk-Caſtle ; the place appointed for the 
general rendezvous 20 muſter of the whole arm 
intended for the invaſion of Scotland. A flett 
failed along the eaſtern, and another on the weſtern 
fide of the iſland, to attend the movements, and 
aid the operations of the land- army; and to ſupp!y 
IM es Up 1 
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it, from time to time, with 8 The whole N 
force of armed men that accompanied Edward oy 
upon this expedition, might amount to fifty or 
ſixty thouſand; beſide a proportional number of 

ſervants, and of thoſe other looſe and diſorderly 

followers who always attend the agen of of a great 


umy“. 


1 the bay King, a at 8 Numbers 


? and en- 


found himſelf at .the head of an inferior indeed, campment 
? of the 

jet not an extremely unequal, force. His regular, Scots. 

full armed troops were, in number, about thirty 

thouſand men. About fifteen thouſand, looſe and 

light armed marauders hovered around his camp; 

and ſerved to augment, at leſt the ſeeming, if .not 

the actual ſtrength of his army. The ſoldiers and - 

the leaders confided mutually in one another; and 

vere all animated with one ſpirit, which encourage. 

ed them to believe themſelyes invincible. Yet, 

they wiſely. determined not to advance towards the 

borders of the kingdom, to meet the enemy; but, 

to await their approach, in a ſituation, in which, 

bey might both maintain a ſufficient check upon 

the garriſon in Stirling - Caſtle; and prevent the 2 q 

nraders from coming ſo near the caſtle, as tore. | 

* the n without hell. giving battle to the 
en 


— — — 
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omg Scottiſh army, and defeating them. Acquiring lug 
| rw by this counſel, the choice of the place of combat; WWerpe 
the Scottiſh leaders poſted their forces in a fiene. 
then known by the name of the New Park ; the 
ſurface of which was partly low and marſhy; in 
part, dry, ſtony, and riſing with a gentle decliviy, 
The ſmall ſtream of Bannockburn, advancing from 
the north-weſt, purſued its winding courſe, toward; 
the ſouth-eaſt, along the right fide, and on the 
front of this ſcene of encampment. Its bank 
were ſo ſhaggy, abrupt, and precipitous, as to form 
| a ſort of natural entrenchment againſt the attack 
of the Engliſh cavalry ; which the Scots chief 
dreaded. To add to theſe advantages of poſition, 
by a ſtratagem; Bruce directed narrow, but deep 
pits, to be dug; thick as the cells in a honey- comb 
over all thoſe parts of the plain, by which it was 
likely, that the Engliſh horſemen might advance, 
to affail the front or the flanks of his army; and 
then to be looſely covered over with turf, making 
the ground to ſeem as if ſtill unbroken. On the 
higheſt part of the field ; ſince diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Brock's bg; ; ſtood the royal tent; 
and a perforated ſtone, on that height, is {till 
pointed out, by the neighbouring peaſantry, 2 


having been bored, and. firſt placed there, to ſul- 
tain the King's ſtandard, at the battle of Bannock- 
burn. Under his own immediate command, Bruce 


reſerved the rear diviſion of the army ; the men of 
Arg) le, 
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Argyle, of the Hebudz, and of Carrick : To the . 1. 
xperienced valour and prudence of Douglas, al 
ited by young Walter Stewart, he confided the 
truſt of condpRing the main force, in the entre: : 

; n{Wkzndolph, now Earl of. Moray, led the left wing : 

in the head of the right wing, was the King's 
on brother, the impetuous Edward Bruce. In this 
4 WMpoſture; brave to exultation and fury, yet not 
the angerouſly raſh, or undiſciplined; the Scots a- 
nh uted, with impatience, the attack of that mighty 
en my, with which the Engliſh monarch had now 
ack mtered within their conkines?. | e 


on, Tur En agli were now at 14 Fro Werk- 

ep Caſtle, they had quickly come onwards, to Ber- 
nb; WW vick. After a ſhort ſtay at Berwick, during which, 

ra Wi rev ſupplies of proviſions and other ſtores were 

ce, ¶ probably furniſhed to them from on board the fleet; 
nd BY they eagerly renewed their march northward; ad. 
ing Bf rancing, by the way of Dunbar and Haddington. - 
the Wi They came, exulting in their ſtrength and num- 

by bers; rather as in triumphal proceſſion, than as in 

it; I military enterprize of uncertain event. Joy, 
till BY ftivity, and riot prevailed through all the hoſt; 

* nd they brought with them, an abundance of all 
ul- BY the neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence ; which had long been 
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82 1 L glorious Edward had alſo in his train, a monk 
named Baſton, famous for writing ſuch verſes a 

| were, in thoſe days, admired; that, this poet-might 
witneſs the victories which he intended to gain; 

and might celebrate their praiſe. All in Scotlang 

who were, as yet, friendly to the dominion of the 

5 Engliſh, or hopeleſs of a reconciliation with Bryce, 

joined the invaders, in their progreſs, They reach 

ed Edinburgh, without diſcovering any appearanc 

of enemies to oppoſe them; and began to fear 

that the daſtardly Scots might fruſtrate the chic 
purpoſe of their expedition, by xetiring, for the 
time, beyond their moſt diſtant mountains, or even 
March of to the Hebudian Hes. | But, when they drew near. 


ji. er to Stirling, they learned. with ardent {atisfattion 
although not wich. ſurprize; that Bruce had gy 
thered together no contemptible force; and that 
the Scots had at length gained courage to meet 
them in a pitched battle. They learned, that the 

. hoſt which they were to aſſail, was ſtrongly and 
advantageouſly encamped ; but their ſpies could 
not dilcern the covered pits, that were prepared i 
enſnare and diſable their cavalry, . Cavalry confir 

tuted the principal force of the Engliſh army ; and 
it did not appear probable, that the Scottiſh :nfant 
ry, even though much more powerful in number 
than they actually ve. coul be able to withſta 

; Ms onſet“. 


Was 
. Dada, B. XI 458 Malm. tas, 147. 


pes 


zoos Il ufer or cor b. oy t59 


Wan the Prix had approached within Ane r N 
mall diſtance of the Scots; they were not à little Ca, 
truck by the formidable aud martial appearance 
which Bruce's ſquadrons made; by the advanta- 
reouſneſs of the ground wich they had choſen F 
and by the cool and ſteady courage with which 
they remained in their ranks ; appearing to await 
in attack. The firſt object of the Engliſh leaders, atempe 
in theſe circumſtances, was, to draw the Scots, * 
poſſble, from their ground ; or to telieve the . 


Stirling- 


tion at Stirling, before coming to 1 Caſtle. 


de wich a view, probably, to both theſe ends; 
a Robert Clifford, with eight hundred horſemen has 1 
u. Leer his command; were ordered to make a citcu. 


ious march; fo as to avoid the left wing of the 
Scottiſh army; and without coming to any ten- 
counter with them, to join the garriſon. This gal- 
ant and well. appointed troop had arrived. between 
he field of the Scottiſh encampment, and the town 
ck Stirling, before their march was obſerved, or 
tteir purpoſe ſuſpe&ed by the Scots. Randolph, 
hoſe concern it was, to watch and check the mo- 
fons of the enemy, upon that ſide ; was ſtung with 
ndighant ſhame and grief; when he heard his 
King ſuddenly reproach his negligence; and ſaw 
Clifford with his company fo far advanced towards 
Stirling, that it ſcemed now no longer poſſible to 
ſintercept or overtake them. Yet, the brave Scot, 
e to * or r rebover the honour of the. 
"EY * 


EN 
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ey. 3 A; ; tnok five hundred ſpearmen, . from among thy 
infantry, under his command; and inſtantly. ha. 
tened after, at full ſpeed. Tan a ſhorter , 
than that by which Clifford Jed his party; Ra. 
dolph had ſoon ſo nearly come up with thoſe whon 
he purſued ; that Clifford could not with lafety 
proceed to Stirling ; but was forced: to turn, and 
attack his purſuers. Randolph overjoyed to ſee, 
' + that. Clifford's- company were thus, in ſome mea 
ſure, baulked of their firſt purpoſe ; haſtily com. 
manded his followers to form themſelves into: 
circular troop; and to maintain their ground vith 
firmnels ; protending, all around, their long ſpear 
to reſiſt the onſet of the enemy. The Engliſh ruſh 
ed upon the Scottiſh troop, at full ſpeed, and wich 
terrible impetuoſity. At the firſt attack, Sir Wil 
lam Damecot, one of the braveſt knights who ac 
companied Clifford, being parted from his com- 
panions, fell under the Scottiſh ſpears. His, death 
did not diſcourage, but exaſperate the Engliſh, 
They preſſed upon the Scots with riſing fury, and 
with redoubled vigour, till theyat laſt broke through 
the outer line of that valiant troop, and began to 
cut them down with dreadful havock. Meanwhile, 
both armies, from their reſpeQive camps, beheld. 
the combat ; with mute, eager, trembling, impa- 
tient attention; anticipating, every man in bis 
mind, the event of a general engagement, from the 
fortune of this ſkirmiſh ; and ready, almoſt at 
+ 5 „ „ 
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every ſtroke of death, which they Law dealt in the dic. 
foht, to iſſue furious, forth, and to mingle in EL 
general battle. The valour of Randolph and his 
. ſeemed about to be overpowered by the 
weight, the force, and the ſuperior numbers of 
Cliford's cavalry. The generous and ardent foul = 
of Douglas, would not endure the ſight. * By | : . 
the force of urgent, angry remonſtrance with the 
Lag; who could, as yet, hardly forgive his nephew 
for that want of vigilance, by which he had ſuffer- 
ed Clifford to draw him into this ſkirmiſh ; Dou- 


14 —_— 


. 


n glas, at laſt, obtained leave to haſten with a re- 1 
norcement of freſh troops, to ſuccour and reſcue i 


DO. 


Randolph, his friend, and brother in arms. But, 
Douglas had not yet reached the ſcene of the com- 

bat, when he ſaw, that the Engliſh, wearied out 

by the reſiſtance they had met with, and alarmed 

at his approach; began already to ſlacken their 
forts, and to retire before Randolph; while, on 
the other hand, Randolph's ſoldiers, animated by 
keing their friends advance to ſupport them, and 


3 


* . 
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gl perceiving, that they had, themſelves, almoſt maſ- 

10 tered their foes ; appeared to preſs upon the yield. 

ie mg Engliſh, with ſuch increaſing vigour and acti- 

" Nty, that the brave five hundred could not fail to 

< tout the enemy, even without farther aid. Stay bos peſeated 

* then cried Douglas, with magnanimous, diſintereſ.delph. 4 
* 


: already flee; let us not leſſen the glory of our 


ldneſs, to his followers; © Stay ! the Engliſh m \ 
Yor, II, i . N 66 nnen 5 
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r L & companions } in arms, by undeſervedly dividin 
er © <« it with them:“ So ſaying, he halted with ho 
company. Randolph and his fellow-combatani, 
ſoon joined them, victorious. For, the Engli 
army, however indignantly they a Ware the 
event of the ſkirmiſh, could not advance to ſuppon 
Clifford, without attacking the whole force of the 
Scots upon the advantageous ground which the: 
then, occupied. And it was, for the preſent, better 
to leave Clifford to os fate*. 


Cos, in the mean time, the 1 main army of the 
Engliſh, advanced, in order of battle, almoſt cloſe 
up to the Scots; and endeavoured, by inſults, and 
every other means of provacation, to draw them 
from their ground, The braveſt warriours of ei 
ther army, rode about, with a ſportful oftentatian 
of valour, on the open ſpace, between the two op- 
polite front ranks ; thus hurling mutually, a con- 

temptuous defiance ; and challenging one another 
to ſingle, or te univerſal combat. Amid the ge- 
neral ſuſpenſe and expectation, there occurred 1 
new incident; which, combining with the fortune 
of the rencounter between rhe parties of Randolph 
and Clifford; had a remarkable tendency to kit- 
dle new hope and courage in the ſouls of the Scots; 


and to ine the breaſts of the Engliſh with more 
> <1 x ardent 
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rdent- ſhame and indignation, — now not Atoxe⸗ K 
ter unmixed with doubt and fear. While Bruce 
rode along the foremoſt line of the van diviſion —— : 
of his own army; ener, his ſoldiers, giving fer 1 

out his orders to them, and infpe&ing, as he poſi 

{4 the force and the arrangements of the enemy; 

he was perceived, and was diſtinguiſhed to be the 

Scottiſh Sovereign, by the Engliſh Knights, who 

rode about, in the fame manner, in the front of 

I their own lines. At fight of him, ſo near to them, 

nd expoſing his perſon ſo incautiouſly ; Henry 

de Bohun, one of thoſe Knights, iſſued haſtily 

from among his companions ; aſpiring to atchieve 
:deed which might cover his own name with im. 1 
nottal honour; and miglit perhaps put an end, 
once, to the preſent war. The King perceived 

tis hoſtile intent, and awaited his approach. 'They 

both raiſed their battle-axes to ſtrike, as they came 

logether. Bohun, making a mighty effort, hoped . 
v fell Bruce at onee to the gtound; but, erring 


* 
* . 
3 
I r 


dein his aim, did not even touch the armour of his 
e adverſary; Ere he could recover his erect „„ 
une f pokure on his horſe; Bruce's battle- axe, widlded rr | 
ben terrible farenefs, force, and velocity; cle I 
* fed, at a ſingle ſtroke, the helmet and ſkull of the i 
ots; | 


lug Knight; and Bohun fell, lifeleſs, to the 
round, in fight of both armies. Aſtoniſhed bo 0 
lie wonderful dexterity and ſtrength, which the | 


deottiſh King had a in this combat; thoſe _ 
1 Engliſh 1 


x64 


deer, © 
Cn. 
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Engliſh Knights, who had come up, at ſome ſmall 


5 diſtance behind Bohun; inſtead of advancing, to 


avenge his ll, retreated backward, within the 
ranks of their own army. The Scots, with a loud 
ſhout of joy and gratulation, received their King 
into the midſt of his forces; as he-returned fon 
performing this glorious deed, When his nobles 


gathered around him; blaming, with friendly aud 


A. D. 
1314. 
June 24. 


Battle of 
Bannock- 


burn, 


loyal zeal, his too' raſh expoſure of his own life, to 
danger; he, without exultation or excuſe, exprel. 


ſed, only, his concern; that, in ſlaying Bohun, he 
ſhould have broken his truſty battle-axe,— Theſe 
events; the defeat of Clifford, and the fall of Bo. 
hun; happened on Sunday, the twenty. fourth 
day of June, in the year one thouſand three hun- 
dred and fourteen.—It was now the eve of a day 
big with the fate of one of the moſt eventful bate 
_ ever TEL in Scotland“. N 


A night, fk two armies reſted under thei 
arms. At the dawn of day, the Engliſh moved 
onwards to the attack. Among the Scots, maſs 
was, in the mean time, ſolemnly celebrated by the 
Abbot of Inchaffray, on an eminence, within ſight 
of the whole army, and on their behalf. Ther 
King, conferred the honour of knighthood; # 
was uſual upon ſuch occaſions ; on Douglas, Stev- 


Barbour, B. XII. 


ek, till they ſhould conquer, or gloriouſly periſh ; 
reminded them of the unpardonable wrongs they 
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it, and ſome other young, nobles; then exhortedSzer, ). 


ill his hoſt, to maintain their ground with firm 


had ſuffered, and of the ills which they had, in 


their turn, inflicted ; warmly ſuggeſted to . 


jopes and fears, that the ſecure independence, or 153 
ating ſlavery of their country, depended on the 


fortune of this day? s engagement, The foremoſt ; 23 


ivifion of the Engliſh army, led on by the Earls 

of Hereford and Glouceſter, advanced in one com- | 

alt ſquadron, and began the battle, by attacking 

he right wing of the Scots, which was command- 

d by Edward Bruce. The reſt of the Engliſh 

came up, under the immediate command of their 

King himſelf, to ſupport and purſue the move- 
nents of the van. While the Engliſh were ſeen , ,, 

0 3 the fight with the attack of the Scottiſh 1314 

nght wing; Randolph eagerly. led on his victori- | 


aus troops of the left wing, to attack the Engliſh 


qpoſite to them. Douglas, and. Walter Stewart, 8 

u the ſame manner, ſoon brought into action, the, 

central columns that were under their command. 

And, the battle was thus joined, from one fide of 

ite field, to the other. The Engliſh warned b7 

lie defeat of Clifford's cavalry, on the preceding ö 

Gy, had OO their infantry, and particularly | 
their 


} 
! 
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Seer. I. their archers, foremoſt, into this day's engage. 
ment“. | ; 


Tux battle raged with dreadful fury. The com 
batants ruſhed together, with loud ſhouts ; and to 

| theſe ſucceeded the clangour of ſhields, the crah 
of breaking ſpears, the rattling of quivers, the 
twanging noiſe of bow-ſtrings, the cries of the 
wounded, and the groans of the dying. The long 
ſhafts of the ſpears, were, for the greater part, 
quickly broken; and the ſpearmen, then penetrat 
ing, mutually, through the adverſe lines, fought, 
hand to hand, with their ſmaller arms. But, the 
archers, and thoſe armed with other miſſile wen. 
pons, who wore little defenſive armour, and fought 
from a diſtance, made x much greater, reciproci 
havock, than took place among the ſpearmen. 
The Scottiſh King, with that part of his army 
which was retained in reſerve, beheld from a 
height in the back-ground of the field, the execu- 
tion of thoſe movements which he had concerted 
with his generals, and the fluctuating courſe of the 
battle. He ſoon obſerved, that the Engliſh bos 
men, by their fuperior dexterity, and perhaps by 
the wider range of their bows, greatly overmatcl- 

| ed the Scottiſh. With a coolneſs and promptitude 


of mind, not inferior to that is courage which 
| he 


| 
| 
þ 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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jorſemen, upon the perilous ſervice of riding into 
the thickeſt throng of the Engliſh archers ; where 
they appeared the moſt ſorely to annoy the Scot- 


to 

aa; and of thus diſperſing them, or hewing them 
de In pieces, with the battle-axe. Keith and his com- 
he WY any, taking a circuitous courſe, came upon thoſe 


chers, at one ſide, before they were aware of his 
proach or intentions, and accompliſhed his en- 
terprize with complete ſucceſs. The fortune of 
the battle was thus reſtored to an equality, in the 
auly part of the field, on which it had threatened 
to turn againſt the Scots; and they now appeared 


2 | co | 
r fight, every where, with a fair proſpect of vidto- 
cal n The conflict was, however, ſtill obſtinately 


prolonged, with deſperate valour, and with great 
laughter, on both ſides. It_might ſeem, here and 
here over the field, to languiſh ; but this was only 
where the tc of the combatants was wearied 


ted out by long e exertion; not becauſe their mutual 
the nge was, in any Wee ſatiated or overcome. 
*. voce thought it, at length, time, to conduct into 
„ye battle, thoſe freſh troops, which he had hither- 


o kept in reſerve. All the Engliſh forces were 
tow, engaged, as far as the diſadvantages of the 
round would permit. But, the field was too nar- 
ow, to allow them, ſufficiently to expand the wings 
on either ſide, or even to open and ſpread out their 
ä e ng 


/ 


he had, at other times, diſplayed ; be inſtantly dif- Srer, . 
patched Sir Robert Keith, with five hundred light C — 
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central column, with due effect: They were, in 


— ſome places, crowded together, fo as to be hinde. 


ed from freely wielding their weapons : The bank 


of Bannockburn, and the deceitful pits prepared, 


by the Scots, either prevented the greater part of 
the Engliſh cavalry from advancing into the action, 
or entangled and diſabled them, as they came raſh 


hy onwards. Already relaxing their efforts; the Eng. 


liſh began to give way, and to loſe ground rapidly; 
when Bruce with the Scottiſh reſerve, ſhewed them. 


felves in the fore front of the battle. The Englih 


leaders ſtrove to rally their troops. But, while they 


made their laſt deſpondent exertions, the ſtragglen 


and looſe, unembodied attendants, belonging to the 
Scottiſh army; in number, about fifteen thouſand 
perfons ; who had been diſmiſſed from the camp, 
before the battle; ſuddenly appeared upon the 
weſtern, heights; and ſeemed to be another great 
army approaching to re. inforce the Scots. This 
fight ſtruck a general terrour into the hearts of il 
the Engliſn; which no efforts or encouragement 
olf their leaders, could counteract, Aymer de Ve. 
lence, perceiving, that the rout became univerſal, 
and that all was loſt, hurried King Edward from 
the field. The carnage was now terrible; the 
Scots making a great ſlaughter among thoſe who 
fled, without reſiſtance z and many of the bravel 
of the Engliſh Knights, turning to ruſh upon cer- 
tain death, rather chan ſurvive to ſhare the igno- 


1 : min 


% 
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| niny of theirs vanq iſhed king, and fellow-ſoldiers: ger. L 


The gallant Earl- of Glouceſter; honourably fell, == 

n a laſt attempt to rally the Engliſh ſoldiers a- 

round him. Sir Giles D' Argentine; one of the —_ 

noſt renowned Knights of the Age; who had ſer- 

red with great glory, in in the Holy Lan ; againſt 

the Saracens,” and in other wars; n ren «> 
tended the'Engliſh King, till Edward was about to | 
betake himſelf to fight; refufed to flee with the Mo- 5 Lg 
durch, or to turn his back, now, for the firſt time, , 
before his foes 3 but -ſpurring his horſe furionſ — 
bn, and ſhouting, an Argentine 4 an Argentine! 2 : : | | F 


© © 


ers RY rulbed with a deſperate impetuoſity among the e- | 
the WY cy, where he ſaw them thickeſt ;. and was fork - | f 
and . * hock, 1 a Nane 1 3 


Th feeble, jar FRIES Edvard led ths An Flight 4 


* 
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reat iu the utmoſt trepidation ; nor halted, till he waste : 
"his RY received by Goſpatrick, Earl of March, into te 
ate of Dunbar. Many of the fugitives were driz | 


ea in the confuſion of the flight and purſuit, ts | 
V+ de banks of the Forth; where plunging headloog, — 3 
rl, ey periſhed in its ſtream. Many ſought protec- 
om I bon, with the gärriſon in Stirling. Caſtle; or even 
the threw themſelves, i in deſpair; on the open ſides of 5 
ub mil on hich it ſtood; and on che plain Iirt- 


eee ere ee b e — _- 
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e Douglas, with a troop of ſixty horſemen, folloyeg 


great force of cavalry, that fled with Edward, 


ſeen them enter, with trembling confuſion, the 
gaatꝗes of Dunbar. Edward, after a ſhort time of 

ne refreſhment and reſt at Dunbar, haſtened by ſe, 
. Bamburgh, in Northumberland. The Earl of 


fluge, with him, in Bothwell-Caſtle, were ſoon i. 
ter, made priſoners by Edward Bruce. 'Moubray, 
the governor of Stirling-Caſtle, was no ſooner 
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purſuit with unwearied Ain, and inſatiable rage 


hard after the Engliſh King; and had ſoon ſo ney. 
ly overtaken him; that Edward might have been 
made priſoner ; had not Douglas's flender compa, 
ny been too unequal. in numbers, to attack the 


Yet, Douglas ſtill continued the purſuit; haraſed 
the Engliſh rear, and cut off thoſe who, by reaſon 
of their wounds or fatigue, fell behind; till he had 


Hereford, with ſome followers, who had taken re. 


ſummoned, in the name of the victorious King of 
the Scots, to ſurrender. the caſtle, than he yielded 
it, faithfully, in compliance-with the conditions of 
his former capitulation. Fhoſe fugitives from the 
army, who had taken refuge round this caſle, 


likewiſe yielded themſelves, without reſiſtance, to 
the mercy of their conquerors. Many, eſpeciall 
of the Welſhmen who had followed the Englib 
. banners, were miſerably ſlain by the peaſants who 


found them wandering about the country, naked, 


helpleſs, and not knowing whither to flee. Ibe 
viddon 


Vl 
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idors eagerly ſpoiled the tents and corpſes of chere. a 
routed and fallen enemies. The armour, the bor- | 
ſes, the proviſions which they ſeized, and after- 
wards the ſums: of money with which their priſon⸗ 
en were ranſomed, were almoſt ſufficient to over- 

y the devaſtation of their country, and the long 
"ls and afflictions which they had, themſelves, 
undergone. - Among other precious articles of 
booty; the Engliſh King's privy ſeal fell, with two 
of his ſecretaries to whoſe cuſtody i it had been 
committed, into the hands of the Scots,  Baſtohy - 
the poet, whom Edward had brought with him, 

v celebrate his intended victories; being alſo 

nade priſoner; earned for himſelf, kind uſage, 
ad liberty, by the compoſition of à poem, in 
piſe of thee heroiſm and glory of the conquer: — a | 
an. Several of the moſt illuſtrious priſoners, : 1 
ere, for different reaſons, generouſly diſmiſſed = 
tom their captivity, without ranſom. After the 


S8 R F 8. F 


0 nge of tlie battle had ceaſed, none were butcher⸗ 8 

0 BY in cold blood. Funeral honours were humane- 

ine BY y gratited to the bodies of the Engliſh Chiefs who 

le, BY fad fallen on the field of battle. The bodies of 

5 the common ſoldiers were more haſtily, and with 

: ls e Lib nen 5 bs bo pts in re 

ho 

ed, „ 


2 | 
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e the ſlain, as well on the fide of the Scots, as on 
that of the Engliſn, appears to have been ver 
n n has not "__m N aſcertained?, 


ruin of Scottiſh independence. Valour prevailel 
over numbers; counſel, over raſhneſs and prema. 


over the monarch of a great people, who was h 
ted and deſpiſed by his own ſubjects; freedom 


| by them prolonged ; were all finally juſtified, and 
ſealed, as glorious, by FROM event of the nails of 
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ah the young Earl of Marre. The number of 


Ken was 1 event tf an eil which hat 
ſeemed to threaten the inevitable, and irretrievable 


ture exultation; a petty king who was loved and 
admired by the Wau that obeyed him, triumphed 


ſpurned tyranny to the earth, and cruſhed his neck 
in the duſt. The ſtruggles of even the feeble 
Balliol ; the heroic efforts of Wallace; ; the firlt 
enterprizes of Comyn; the violence under which 
Comyn fell; the coronation of Bruce ; ; the fuf- 
ferings, the perils, the darihg undertakings of 
Bruce and his adherents, for à period of eiglt 
years, during which the contention had, now, been 


Bannockburn. jr hp. 


jg ou 3 could no more e beguile the 


Does, at this time, into negligence and inaQlivity 
i * 8 | C than 


* 


— 


8 


Barbour; B. XIII. Fordun. XII. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 


deney. Quickly after the victory of Bannockburn, 


to Eng- 


mand of James Douglas and Edward Bruce, toland. | 
make an incurſion into England, and to retaliate | 


on the terrified Engliſh, in their own country, 
e thoſe miſchiefs which they had inflicted upon Scot- 
« und. Theſe troops traverſed and ravaged Nor- 


thumberland ;/ exacted a large contribution from 

he inhabitants of the biſhoprick of Durham; pe- 
netrated ſouthwafd to Richmond in Yorkſhire ; 
burnt Appleby and ſome other towns in the weſt- 

em diſtricts; and then, without having met diſaſter. 

r oppoſition, returned homewards, with 8 
ſpoils. To ſuch a degree, had the fear of the Scots, | 
fallen upon their lately haughty neighbours ; that 
an hundred Engliſhmen would now flee before two. 

or three Scots. Nay, many of the Engliſh, to ſave - 
themſelves, forgetting the ties of allegiance, and 
the attachments-of patriotiſm ; took part with the 
Scots ; and were not aſhamed to aſſiſt in ſpoiling 
their fellow-countrymen, 1 in a laying waſte their: 
lative EB; „ OO es We RL Kee; 


6:00 


1 RD was now at York; 0 had Cad 


the WI lis parkament to concert new meaſures for the de- 
ty, Wi {ence of the ne in this ſeaſon of alarm, miſ- 
Jan fortune, 


EY Barbour XIII ;—Chron. area end Tyrtel = 
Fabogham, 106. 
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tan could dilaſter depreſs thei to torpid deſpon-s der, 1 5 


z body of troops was diſpatched, under the com- inread in- 


. 
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| 388 fortune, and diſgrace. Their counſels tended little 
to encourage or relieve him. He did what he 
RT — could, for the protection of his northern provines, 
by appointing! the Earl of Pembroke to the Lieu. 
tenancy and Guardianſhip of the country between 
the Trent and the Tweed. Bruce, with a moders 
tion of mind, truly worthy of his high character 
diſdained not, while crowned with victory, and 
| borne on a ſwelling tide of unvarying ſucceſs, to 
ſue his humbled adverſary, for a'peace. Firſt,: 
'/ meſſenger, to obtain à paſſport; and then, four 
Commiſſioners impowered to negotiate z were ſent 
from the Scottiſh King, to the Engliſh Court, a 
Negri Vork. Negotiation was, as yet, premature. The 
| inroads in- mutual and inyeterate reſentments of the two na- 
| 3 tions, were ſtill at their height ; the Engliſh would 
nnAliot yet own themſelves to be finally baffled ant 
overthrown,—by conceding that which it wa, 
| however, no longer in their power to withhold; 
the Scots would be content with nothing leſs, than 
the entire evacuation of their territories and con- 
ſtnes, together with the full and abſolute recopni- 
 -. "tion of the independence of their ſtate, and of the 
royal authority of the King whom they had choſen. 
Enraged, that his proffers of peace, were fighted, 
Bruce, even in the beginning of winter, led his 
forces upon another inroad into England. Again, 
unreſiſting terrour went before them; and ravage 
and havock, . every where | accompanied their del 
. | | | 5  troying 
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roying e They 1 the 3 Arne — —— 1 

the inhabitants, ſeized and drove away the cattle. om, a. 
Cumberland propitiated their mercy by a tempo- 

ſubmiſhon to the authority of their King, ana 
the payment of a very large contribution. The 3 1 
Scots then returned home; and remained in W „ 
villing inactivity, for the reſt of the winter. They 
reviſited England, in hoſtile array, early in the 
ſubſequent ſpring. They ravaged the open coun - 
try, as before; but were repulſed from the walls 
of Carliſle 3 and failed in nn er ee 
the ny * i 1215 ws 1 b 


8 
CA "Pp 
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5 Fee ever ME bis tte the | 
throne, had been too much buſied in-recovering 
lis kingdom from the Engliſh, to have leiſure for 
regulating by new laws, the ſettlement and admi- 
niſtration of its internal government. His gallant 
nobles, as the country was reconquered, had been 1 
te· inſtated in the poſſeſſion of their ancient eſtates, 
or had been permitted to appropriate the forfeited ; 
| ands of the Engliſh party. Randolph had obtains Internal. 
ed the earldom of Moray; Douglas had acquired bay: n 
2 wide extent of territory in ne and Sel- and dif 
kirk-foreſt 3 Campbell had 


been ſuffered wn — 
roach, upon the forfeited fieffs of the Stuarts of 


ip 54 ay een e the 1 had ceded 1 | 
4. PR Sat — 8 g EY bis | 
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2 his patrimonial earldom of Cariitk.- 2 Phe caſtles 
or having been all, wiſely demoliſhed or diſmantles 


mand 1 In, them. i f 


by Bruce, as they were ſucceſlively taken; becauſe 
to the Scots, the natural ſtrong-holds of the coun: 


try, afforded a better protection, than any fortreſs; 
and becauſe that, without caſtles, the Engliſh could 


never retain poſſeſſion of Scotland; did not now 


demand garriſons to occupy, or governors to com- 


The violence, and the neceſſities 


of war, had, in à great meaſure, fuſpended the 


adminiſtration of diſtributive juſtice z the Brucian) 


and the Engliſh parties acknowledging no mutual 
rights in one another ; and each party, even among, 


0 themſelves, not dating to enforce, with rigour, the 


rules of juſtice; leaſt diſcord and defection might 
thus be provoked. Agriculture had been una: 


voidably neglected. The flocks and herds had 
been almoſt exterminated. Even on the eſtates of 
the Church, induſtry had. been almoſt wholly in- 


terrupted.. No man could call any poſſeſſion, his 
own; for none knew, how. ſoon he might be ex 


pelled by a more powerful claimant, or might be 
required to yield to a more ancient proprietor: In 
this unſettled ſtate of property, induſtry, and order 


it was requiſite, that the -King, with his clergy, 


nobles, and inferior vaſſals, ſhould ſeize the fit 
moments of grateful pauſe, that were allowed them, 
from the troubles and the toils of war; and ſhould 


endeayour to N the fruits of their Jabours and 


ets „„ 3 
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_ in the adjuſtment of their reſpetive 
ad the HE of PO 5 ernm 


4 


der. 
Cu, Vx 


p it. * en. 


A e aſſembled at Ayr; on the Se e 


th day of April, in the year one thouſand three Faria. 
undred and fifteen. It was compoſed by a ve 


mmerous attendance of all the vaſſals of the Crown ; 


Wl 
m. ho held, or claimed to hold, eſtates by ghoſtly, 0 
le my , ſoccage, or burgage, tenure. Their firſt 4.D. 


1315. 


he vas a ſolemn recognition of the rights, and 
an; Wa Unit) of Robert Bruce, as King of Scot- 
val end; with a profeſſion of conſtant, inviolable alle- 


ance to him and his heirs. They next deſerib- 
2 perſons whem they conſidered as Ky: 

Iright to inherit the Scottiſh Crown from Robert 
B * in the particular circumſtances of his fa- 
; and agreeably to the known laws of feudal 
* on. Thoſe! were, fir, his own male\chil- 
if any ſuch ſhould be born to him; failing 
ki his brother Edward Bruce, and the heirs 

e of Edward 3 next, Marjory, the King's eldeſt 


| be ſwghter, and her heirs ; but on condition, that 
In Ne ſhould marry, —if during her father's life, with Fd 
Ws conſent, —if after his death, with the conſent - 


the Eſtates: in Parliament. They provided, : 
tewiſe ; that, in the event of the death of their | 
lent beloved. Monarch, while the next heir to 
is throne, were ſtill a minor, unfit to govern; or 
oa Chick leave no FRO whole right to ſucceed | 


* 
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oy ok him, might be recognized, at once, without doch 
ea or controverſy : In either of theſe caſes, Randohy, 
Earl of Moray, ſhould aſſume the Regency of. the 
kingdom; till the heir to the throne, ſhould attain 

the years of majority; or till the Eſtates ſhould 
aſſemble to ele& for themſelves, a new King. Ty 
enforce theſe proviſions, they then invoked the ſo. 
lemn fanQion, and the authority of the Church; 
and profeſſed, that they and their children wee 

bound by her diſcipline ; liable to be checked and 
humbled by her cenſures; arid ſubject to be {6 
cluded by her execrations, if theſe ſhould be pro 

voked by their guilt, from all the comforts of reli 

gion ;—from the communion of the faints, on 
earth, or in heaven. After theſe regulations had 
been enacted, to prevent; for as much as was poſ- 
ſlble by foreſight 3- the recurrence of thoſe er, 
ariſing from a failure in the lineal ſucceſſion to 
the throne ; which had for ſo many years, waſte 
their country: the Parliament, in concert with 
their King, then turned their deliberations upon 
the meaſures neceſſary for the proſecution of the 
war with England, and for the ſettlement of the 
interior government. Proclamation was orderei 


to be made, that, all who had any claims to land 


1iot in their actual poſſeſſion, ſhould produce thole 
dlaims, before the proper officers, within 2 Jeu 
and a day; otherwiſe, the lands could not be re 

£ 1 to on The I = his daughtd 
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A mighty enterprize was . concerted, in order to 
zive 2 fatal wound to the Engliſh power, where it 

was the moſt eaſily vulnerable; and to gain a 
kingdom for Edward Bruce, and new fieffs and 
principalities to his brave brothers in arms. Of 

this enterprize, IRELAND was the deſtined ſceneꝰ. 
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Hired of the Ahne of K Wiebe 5 os „ 
the Scots : Their vittories : Their diſaſters :'Ths 

death of Edward Bruce: And rbe Cat yp 
 hintment bs their oem aged | 


NO j for which hi lower of the Beano 
forces, were now about to fail from Ayr; was, tory of 
next after Britain, the faireſt iſland in theſe ſeas. 

Like Britain, it was probably diſcovered and viſit- 

ed by the Pheenicians and the Greeks ; thoſe firſt 
commercial nations of the Eaſt ; and by their co- 

| bnies of Carthage, Spain, and Marſeilles. Per. 
taps, ere its | exiſtence was known to theſe, or to 


7 - 4 5 any % " 
* 8.7 : # IE: * 
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ova any other Une people; it * receive it 


1 firſt human inhabitants, from Spain, from Britain 
or even from Scandinavia; by means of ſome of 
thoſe innumerable accidents in the fate of man. 
kind, which. appear. to have gradually diſperſed 
them over the earth, in the early ages of the 
world, without any grand deſigns, or extendel 

foreſight in themſelves. When Agricola pene. 
trated, at the head of the Roman legions, into 
the north-weſt of Scotland; he there gained ſuch 
information concerning Ireland, that he wa 
ſtfongly tempted to invade it; and he might pol 
ſibly have atchieved alfo the duets: of that ile, 
had he not been, too abruptly recalled to Rome, 
The earlieſt obſervations and enquiries that ware 
made concerning the relative circumſtances of 

Scotland and Ireland, diſcoyered the language; 

the cuſtoms, the arts, the manners, the govern- 
ment, and the religion of the Scots and the Iriſh, I 
to be the ſame, Their conſtant, mutual inter. 

_ courſe, friendly or hoſtile, concurred, alſo, to.ſug- 

geſt the conjecture, that they muſt be from one 
common origin; and the Scots of Iriſh, or the 
Iriſh of Scottiſh deſcent. Chriſtianity had not 
been long believed and preached in Britain, when 
an Apoſtle, out of the ſouth-weſt of Scotland, pak 
ſed over into the contiguous iſle, and, with mighty 
ſucceſs, declared the tidings of the goſpel to the 

Triſh. Patrick, their x found them to be: 

ru 


2 


as. 
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territories ; the willing ſlaves of a rude and groſs 


ife, were confirmed and maintained ; ſubject to 
Chiefs, who governed them without laws, but 
rere obeyed, only when their commands were 
laſing, or when they enforced their will, by ſa- 
nge acts of cruelty ; divided into innumerable, 
petty tribes 3 living in a ſtate of eternal warfare, — 
of inveterate and general hoſtility, almoſt every 


zeal, the genius, and the artifices of Patrick, ſoon 
numphed over the unſkilful impoſtures of the 
od. He won the Druids, and the 


eſpouſe his doctrines, and to aid the propagation 
of them. Chriſtianity, as as he taught it, was ac- 
commodated to the ignorant prejudices, and the 
rude manners of the people to whom it was 
preached. It was ingrafted upon the pretences of 
Druidiſm, and blended with the traditionary tales 
of the bards. In this manner, obtaining quickly 
a univerſal reception; it ſeemed, for a while, to 


hen mitigate. the ferocity of the new pres to ei- 
a. rilize their barbariſm, and to ſubdue them to the 
1 obſervance of that ſublime i morality which it 

| LIC 


taught, | But, even while it withdrew to a life of 
Rlgiou fecluſion, i in cells and convents, a greater 


rude and ſimple people; - without letters, legiſla- r. 
tion, or ingenious arts; thinly diſperſed over their — 


ſuperſtition, by which their habits of barbarous 


where exaſperated to exterminating fury. Ine 


1 their jar Wing diſciples, and aſſiſtants; to | 
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1 number of men and women, than had been ab. 
— ſtracted from profane ſociety, by Druidiſm; whik 
the Iriſh ſent out miſſionaries to convert then 
kindred neighbours of the Hebudian ifles : The 
primitive ſavageneſs, and barbariſm of the people, 
even then prevailed over the genius and ſpirit of 
their religion; ſo that Chriſtianity did not b 
much exalt and refine the character of the natie 
inhabitants of Ireland, as ſuffer, itſelf, a debake 
ment and corruption, in the manner in vic 
they underſtood and believed its doctrines, and 
practiſed the rites of its worſhip. © The Anh 
Saxon conquerors of Britain, extended not ther 
ravages or colonization to Ireland. A caſual er 
pedition by Egbert of Northumberland, again 
: the Iriſh, ſpread, for a time, devaſtation and car 
nage over ſome part of their north-eaſt coaſt; but 
accompliſhed no permanent effects upon their go 

1 vernment or manners. An decaſional intercourſe 
was ſtill carried on; and coloniſts alternately vent 
and came; between the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland, 

and the oppoſite ſhores of Britain from Caithael 

to Cornwall. When the Norſe. men, in the eighth 

and ninth centuries, deſcended, in naval m_ 

tions for piracy or ' conqueſt, upon the coaſts f 

the middle and weſtern countries of Europe; Ir: 

land ſoon engaged their notice, and became 1 

ſcene of their depredations and colonial fettlt- 


ment. Aster various ee deſcents, by 
ha 


— 


Fl 
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ad no farther. object, than the aequiſttion of plun- fre 


conquered a large extent of territory; and eſta- 
iſhed, there, a new monarchy ; which, within 
ls than half a century ſubſequent, reduced all 
ſteland under its dominion. A long ſeries of 


ſtividg to maintain, to confirm, and to. extend 


reak the yoke of ſervitude, and to expel. the 


from paganiſm, to Chriſtianity... The Iriſh Clergy 
vere, during the ſame time, partially reconciled, 


garded as foreigners : : The Norſe-men, and the ola 


former inſenſibly aſſumed the language and man- 
ters of the latter; and, in turn, communicated to 
then, their arts and inſtitutions. Ireland was now 
Wnided into many principalities; as Britain had 


archy, and the Strathclydian, Scottiſh, and Pic- 
tſh —— Sometimes, one of thoſe, Itiſh 
Princes, poſſeſſing wider dominion, or a more il⸗ 
luſtrious, perſoual character, than the reſt; attain- 
« an acknowledged ſuperiority over them; ſimi- 


T | | narchs 


lruggles followed, between the Norſe-men till” 
their power ; and the native Iriſh, labouring to 


rangers from their iſland. The Norſe- men, were, 
in the progreſs. of their contentions ; converted 


liſh, were blended together into one people: The 


been, in the days of the Anglo-Saxon bep-⸗ 


* 


der; they invaded Armagh, with a mighty force; 8 


ud ſubjected to the Church of Rome. At laſt, 
the deſcendents of the invaders, ceaſed to be re- 


lr to that which ſome of the eee Mo- 5 
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ban narchs of all England, gained, for a time, over the 
GH Petty, but independent Princes who poſſeſſed the 


reſt of the Britiſh iſle. Whatever legal or poli. Wi, 
cal inſtitutions held any fixed exiſtence among Wil 
them, had been introduced by the Norſe-men ; ot q 
had originated in the influence of the Clergy, and x 
in the imitation of the order of the Chriſtian. n 
Church. The firſt cities in Ireland, were bult t 
by the Norſe colonies: The laws of Tanifry, were fil, 
adopted from them: The various ſpoils of their Wl, 
piratical expeditions; gold, filver, braſs, and iron, Wil, 
and many precious productions of the Arts; be- 7 
ing brought by them, into Ireland, and there de. n 
poſited or loſt ; were, in a future age, to be mil. Ir 
taken for relics of the imaginary civilization of Wi 
the Iriſh, in ſome very! remote period of unrecord- F 
ed e 6 0 
WIII I thus poreged, and * this ſtate of g0- 
vernment and manners; Ireland and its inhadi- r 
tants began, during the eleventh and twelfth cen - Ir 
turies, to become continually more and more know u 

to the Engliſh. Fugitives from England, on ac: Wiſh 
eount of crimes or oppreſſion, were accuſtomed to Wil; 
find refuge in Ireland. The Welſh, in the courle le 

of thoſe long contentions, by which they reſiſted Wi 
the extenſion of the Engliſh dominion, obtained I 

| TION from the Iriſh; frequent aid. The Engliſh Clergy Wl! 
n 


i leclang. Bad laboured, with ſome . to reduce hy 
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the uſual ſpirit of thoſe unquiet times, the Norman 
Monarchs of England, began to meditate the con- 
queſt of Ireland.” Henry t the Second obtained 14 
ll from the Pope, by which he was formally au- 
thorized, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt and his pre- 
ended vicegerent, to invade and ſubdue the Iriſh 
people; on condition, that he ſhould reduce them 
miverſally, to adopt the Romiſh' ritual of worſhip,” 


the Iriſh, ſoon 'preſented an opportunity for the 
Engliſh, to intermeddle in their affairs.” One of 


PTA. 


their Kings, overcome in war; and expelled from 
bis ſmall kingdom, by a more powerful neighbour, 


fought protection and aid from Henry. Henry 


ke an expedition, for the purpoſe” of re 


cen. Eagliſh force, which was, in conſequence of theſe 

dun A nanſackions, introduced into Ireland, obtained eſta- 

= biſhments,” by⸗ the ſucceſs of their enterprizes ; * 
to 


ad within no long time, ſubjected a eotifitlerable” 
extent of * territory, along the eaſtern coaſts of this 

lle, to the ſupreme dominion of the Engliſh Crown. 
Dublin, "Wexford, and ſeveral" other places of 
lrength Which had been founded by the Norſe- 


You, I 3 A 3 85 ſome 


of Ireland; into A dependency upon the Engliſh, Sep, r. 1 
metropolitan See of Canterbury. At length, RL 


toown the ſapremacy of the Holy Father, and to 
ny a tribute to St Peter. | The inteſtine wars of 


permitted Richard Farl of Strongbow, 16 under. N 


Dermod, the exiled prince, to his throne.” The 


nen, fell into the hands of the Engliſm. Aſter 


— 
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ſome time, King Henry himſelf, undertook an ex. 


IE pedition into. lreland, The Iriſh chiefs ſeemed to 


contend, who ſhould, firſt, make his peace with th 


mighty monarch, by unconditional - ſubmiſſion 


Only, the princes of Connaught and, Viſter, flew 
dily maintained their independence. The Irif 
Clergy, in a national aſſembly, acknowledged. 
Henry. for the Lord and Sovereign. ot. Ireland; 


and adopted the ritual of the Engliſh Church, a 


the rule of their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and vd 


ſhip; Even the laws: of England, were haſtily x; 
cepted, to regulate the ſocial relations, and the 


adminiſtration of diſtributive juſtice, among the 
Iriſh, . Due meaſures were taken. for the maine 
nance, and, extenſion. of the Engliſh, power; and 


Henry then departed out. of the iſland; Alon 


ſeries- of ynremitted, wars, enſued; in, which th 


Triſh, chieftains {till laboured to reſiſt the progrels 
and to recover. the previous. conqueſts, of the Eng- 


liſh ; the. Engliſh, impelled by all; the furies of a 


rice, ambition, and revenge, ſti. purſued: their 


career, and, although not, without, occaſional dila 


ters, continued to enlarge their authority, and 


their. poſſeſſions, among the ' Iriſh ; the Luglik 
nobles. ſometimes combined with, the. Iriſh chick 


- tains, againſt one another, or in rebellious oppoſe 


tion to their, ſovereign; and the Iriſh: chieftainy 
in like manner, often aided. the conqueſts of the 


; TO 3. whale the Sgt and, the n 
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— the dpfenon of Andere manners; Seer: 
4 the continual warfare which prevailed engt 0s 2 


ont the ifland, contributed to throw all its inhabi- 


thts back, to a certain degree, into that dark n! 


rugged barbariſm, out of which, even the Triſh 


had begun to emerge. In the latter years of his 


ragh, Henry ſent John, the youngeſt of his ſons, 
to conduct the Iriſh government and wars. But, 


beltder during the cloſing" reign of his father : 
Henry ; nor While he held the lordſhip off Ireland, 
under his elder brother, Richard; could John 
complete the conqueſt of the inand; or reduce _ 
Sos. 


thoſe Irin who acknowledged the amtliotity i 0 
Enplifh government, into a ſtate of peaceable obe- 
dience to the laws. John, at length attaining 
imſelf,, to the ſovereignty of the Engliſh dont. 
tions; continued to manage the affairs, of Ire- 


und, with confiderable attention, but various fuc- 
ceſs; till the whole iſland was, at length, brought i 
into nominal ſubjection to his power. From his 
ccello , Henry the Third, the Iri ob- 

act ems charter of liberty, which the Eng- 
lf Barons had wreſted from John. During the 
— of Edward the Firſt, his Lieutenants labour- 
derable ſueceſa, to eſtabliſfi the Eng- 


i laws, as the only rules of government and civil 
intercourſe, in Ireland; ſeveral parliaments were 
here held; and Edward drew occafional aid out 
> Heland, for his French and Scottilh wars. Ed. 


we ward 


. 


1. 
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E vil wan; the Second committed the lieutenancy of 
— Ireland, for a ſhort time, to his favourite, Pier 
Gaveſton; nor did Gaveſton, in this inſtance, dil. 
grace his maſter's choice. But, the ancient Irif 
were not yet reduced to entire ſubmiſſion, vr or. 
derly obedience. They ſpurned and ſtruggled, 
like beaſts of prey in confinement ;; and were, for 
ever, breaking out into acts of outrage, reſiſtance, 
and deſperate hoſtility. We have ſeen, that, they 
| lent aid to Robert Bruce in the beginning of his 
conteſt with the Engliſh. They rejoiced in his 
progreſſive ſucceſs. They were eaſily tempted to 
— undertake new enterprizes againſt the authority of 
the Engliſh in their iſland, upon the -pronfiſe of 
aſſiſtance from the Scots; whom they eſteemed 
their brethren ; and who were, at this time, re 
garded, as heroes, invincible-in battle; in valour, 
and military conduct, infiaitely: er to the 

f Engliſt . | 1 


Motives | Tun Scottiſh King: * bis nithles appear to 


upon 


which the have believed, that, the i impatience with which the 
ts un- 


derook Irifh endured the Engliſh yoke ; the general weak: 
an expedi- 


con inte neſs and diſorder: into which the Engliſh govert- 
Ireland. ment was at this time thrown, by Edward's erroun 
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and misfortunes z their own vnoonguerable intre- Seer 12 
pidity and fortitude; and that high tide of ſucceſs .= 
which had, for ſome time attended all their exer- 

tions might enable them, with the aſſiſtance of 

he Iriſh themſelves, to drive the Engliſh out of 
lreland, as they had, already driven them out * 


for Scotland. The ſuppoſed common deſcent of the 
ce, wo nations, ſeemed to impoſe it, as an ions 5 
hey idle duty on the Scots, to interpoſe for the deli- 


rerance of their Hibernian brethren from foreign 


his N cyprefſion. A martial and adventurous ſpirit was 
1 to WW tindled among the Scots, which would not permit 
ry of dem to lay themſelves down in the inert inactivity 
e of ef that peace with England, which ſeemed likely 
wel I v be the ſpeedy conſequence of their late ſucceſſes. 
, re- Scotland was too narrow a theatre for the ambition 
our, of ſo many heroes. Each of the noble companions 


of Bruce, ſeemed worthy to be, himſelf, a king. 55 
The 1riſh' chiefs of Ulſter, eagerly agreed to re- A. o. 
ive Edward Bruce for their ſovereign: And thjge 


r 0 iland was ſo extenſive, and in ſuch a ſtate of in- 
h the RW ubordination, as to preſent a fair field to the am- 
veak- Wi dition, not only of Edward Bruce, but likewiſe of 5 


al the diſtinguiſned Scottiſh Knights who were 


ready to e Wade on the deſtined een 


done. 4 * ed on Yo I 0 \ I 
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% In the month of May, In the year one thou 
== ſand three hundred and fifteen, Edward Bruce; 
NE with an army of fix thouſand men; and u 
| The and. tended by Randolph, Philip Mowbray, Joh 
os enter⸗Soulsd, John Stewart, Fergus of Ardroſſam, al 
prizee of Ramſay ef Ouchterhouſe; embarked on boat 

in Ireland: three hundred boats, and ſailed from the bay d 


Ayr, for Ireland. On the 'twenty-fifth day of the 


DS & = - i 


ſame month, they landed near Carrickfergus, o Wil 
the north-eaſt coaſt of that iſle. The Triſh chie. | 

tains of the province of Ulſter, immediately aſeen 
bled; did homage to Edward Bruce, as ther Wi 
King; and gave him hoſtages, in pledge for thi: Wl 5 
Helity. In union with che forees which th Wl © 
hieftains brought, to augment it, the Scott Wl | 
army was ſoon ſufficiently powerful in numben, Wil 
to over-run the province, and to bid, defiance w Wil | 
the Engliſh, and their adherents. With ſavage n 
and unſparing fury, they depopulated and lad e 
waſte, all the Engliſh ſettlements in thefe nonben iſ 
n 


parts of the iſland. Cottages, caſtles, village, 
walled towns, were plundered, burnt, and levelled 
with the ground. No vigorous defence was # 

_ tempted ; for, the Engliſh were ſcattered over the 
country; and were taken unaware, and unpre 
pared. The news of the landing of the Scots; d 
their junction with their Iriſh lies; : of thedeſols 
tion and carnage produced by their firſt enterpriz6 

| {ER} won hs 
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burning; of dhe towns, of Dundalk and 3 1:8 cr. E 


being ſoon, communicated throughout all Ireland — 
excited the native Iriſh, every where, to joy, wan- 

ton fury, and uncontroulable inſurrection; Io 

ſtruck the hearts of their Engliſh. oppreſſors. with 
ſolicitous alarm, and for a time, confounded: their 
counſels with mutual reerimination and diſtruſt, 
yarering indeciſion, and inconſiderate temerity of 
purports which enn waſted thein OE: 


id 


q 


* 
* 


Var, old De Burgh, Eazl 65 Ulſter: 3 à man, 
yhoſe great military qualities had been a and 
gloriouſly tried in the Iriſh; wars; muſtered 
force he could eaſily raiſe; and advanced to A 
head) againſt the Scots. Butler, the Engliſh King's 
Lieutenant in Ireland, came with the troops of 
leinſter, to take part againſt the common ene- 
my. De Burgh ſcornfully refuſed: this proffer- 
ed aid; and Butler therefore returned to the pro- 
tection of Leinſter, the province which was the 
woſt immediately under his on care. The Scots pefeat of 
retired, till De Burgh's confidence, and haughty ga 
contempt of ſuch. enemies, were increaſed to an Ulſer. 
unſoldierly, ſecurity, and the moſt preſumptuous 
albgeſs, Bruce, than, ſeizing an advantageous. 
ORG 875 a large NG of his forces, 
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| 3 to march anfeens 46d make a ſudden attack on the 


enemy; while to them, his whole army ſhould {til 


ſeem; in conſequence of the art with which ap 
pearances were to be managed; to reſt within their 
camp. The artifice ſucceeded. The Engliſh being 
aſſailed, unexpectedly, on the flank, were quickly 


_ thrown into confuſion, / and diſperſed in flight, 
Many of the principal perſons in De Burgh! 


army, were made priſoners. Others eſcaping to 
the caſtle of Carrickfergus ; ſhut themſelves up in 


it; and determined to defend it againſt the Scot, 


to the laſt extremity. ” After ſome fruitleſs. effort 


to take this AW ne dente from yon ſiege? 


ves 34 4 * 5 4 


en einge in PRI mean time, reviſited 


Scotland, now returned, with a re-inforcement of 
five hundred men, to recruit the army of Edward 


Bruce. Thus ſtrengthened, the Scots marchel 
fouthward, through Meath, into Kildare. In Ki 
dare, they were oppoſed by Butler, the - Englihb 


King's Lieutenant, with an army much more nu- 
merous, than their whole force. But, the fears 


and mutual diſcord of the Engliſh, more than the 
arms of the Scots, ſoon drove Butler's forces into 


baſe retreat. The native : Iriſh continued with 


growing eagerneſs,” to aſſociate theuifelves to the 
en fortunes of their Scottiſh Allies. The 
| 1 ; chieftain 


* Anil. Hibern. ut ſupra :—Barbour, XIV. 
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chieftains v; Connaught, with thoſe 6 Meath and cc 1. 
Munſter, revolted from the Engliſh, and declared ors 
in favour of Edward Bruce. A famine, however, 
hin ered Bruce, for ſome time, from proſecuting. 
his victories ſouthward,” with that rapidity with 
which he might otherwiſe have advanced. He re- The e Eng- 
turned backwards into Ulſter; ; 'but, on this re- n 
treating march, confirmed the reputation of his Neath. 
valour and ſucceſs, by defeating the Engliſh under 

Lord Mortimer; who kad again ventured to attack. - 

him, at Kenlis 1 Meath. Arrived i in Ulſter, Ed- 

vard there awaited : a ſeaſon more favourable for 

new enterprizes.; in the mean time, exerciſing the 
authority of a ſovereign; repreſſing licentiouſneſs; 

and enforcing the laws of civil order. His faith-' 

ul Randolph went > ob to Scotland, to . eee 

new ſuccours“ CE | 


EP 3 


* 


Arrzx no o long period of inactivity, f Edward Carrick- 
Bruce renewed the liege of Carrickfergus. The — * 
garriſon withſtood the beſiegers, till a conſiderable _ 
body of Engliſſi troops, under the command of 
Lord Mandeville, came, by ſea, to their relief. 

On the next morning, after his arrival, Mandeville, 7 
merpectedly, aſſaulted the Scottiſh out · poſts; while 

al the Scots lay unarmed, in diſorder, and aſleep; "of 

Fcept only a company of ſixty men, under the 

Vor. II. 5 3 Da” command 


8 3 ke EY Camden, 


| 
Y 
# 
| 
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e command of Neil Fleming; ; who kept watch, 2 


— 9 the guard of the camp. Fleming, and the ſoldier 


who watched with him, ſaw that, unlefs they alone, 


ſhould, for ſome time, reſiſt the .affailants ; rout 


and carnage muſt be inſtantly ſpread througk the 


Scottiſh tents; and that, attempting, alone, to: 


withſtand the whole Engliſh force, they mull, all, 
inevitably periſh. While ſome went to rouſe the 
camp; Fleming, with the reſt, generouſly devoted 
themſelves to death, for their commander, and thei 
fellow. ſoldiers. Their heroiſm. ſaved the army. 
Before their reſiſtance could be entirely overcome: 


Mxruce himſelf, with a company of thoſe who hal. 


been quartered neareſt to him, were in arms, 


Gilbert pen the foremoſt man in this compam, 


- and one of the doughtieſt warriours in Bruce's 
army; eagerly marked Mandeville, adyancing 2 
the head of his troops ; ruſhed forward upon him; 

and to the great diſmay of the Engliſh, with ore 
ſtroke of his battle-axe, laid their leader pool: 

_ © trate on the earth. Macnicol, with two hundred 
* Triſh ſpearmen, in the mean time, came up, to ſe- 
cond Bruce's efforts; and the whole Scottiſh force 

way ſoon ready to ſuſtain and aid them. Terrout 
and confuſion were turned from the Scots, to the 


ſide of the Engliſh. They fled towards the caſtle 


But, the garriſon had drawn up the bridge, aud 
| ſhut the gates; being too much alarmed for thei 
own fafety, to heed the fate of their companiens 


Theſe, 


* 


; WI Theſe, thus expoſed, without refuge, to the rage d ster oh 
of the enemy, were almoſt all lam : and ſeveral Sau 
„or their veſſels, in the harbour, were, at the ſate 
ume ſeized by the Scots and their Iriſh aſſociates. 
e Fleming ftill breathed, but was in the laſt agonies 
o. of death, when the engagement was thus happily | 
|, Wl tetminated. His brave comrades had to a man, 
i fallen gallantly befide him. Edward Bruce; al- 
u though too familiar to ſcenes of death, and of a 
ir nature too ſtern and rugged, to be eaſily moved 
„o ſender ſorrow, by the accidents of war; yet, 
j could not refrain from bitter lamenitation, when 
d te beheld. the tangled and bleeding bodies of. 
6. Wl thoſe generous and heroic men; and when he re- 
3, Wl f:ted on the magnanimity with which they had 
's Bf devoted themſelves to certain death, and on the 
x Wl fafety and victory which he owed to their mortal 
1; WH forts. The fate of the caſtle of Carrickfergus, 
re i vas, however, ſuſpended, for ſome time longer, by 
. 2 truce with the garriſon, to which Bruce found jt 
ed teceflary to conſent. No relief arrived to them, 
. vithin the ſtipulated period; and at the end of it, 
ce they were; therefore, in compliance with the con- 
ditions of the truce, to ſurrender the caſtle to the 
Scots. Bruce ſent thirty men to receive their fub. 
miffiory, and to take poſfeffion of the caſtle; in his 
name. But, when the Engliſh ſaw, that this flett- | £ 
der party had entered the caſtle; and were now 
vithin n power 5 they, without reſpecting their 
. engagements, 
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3 finement, and again bade defiance to Bruce aul 
his hoſt, from the caſtle. walls. He poſſeſſed ng 
means by which he could chaſtiſe their perſich, 
except that of continuing to blockade the caſtl, 
till they, ſhould be reduced by famine, to ſures 
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engagements, hh theſe thirty Scots into con. 


der. Hopeleſs, now of mercy from the beſiegen, 
if they ſhould fall into their hands; and {till ob. 


ſtinately cheriſhing an anxious, torturing expech. 


tion of relief; the garriſon continued to hold ou, 


with a ſavage firmneſs of ſpirit, which, by its ex 


pedients, commands, at once, our admiration, aud 


our horrour. Their proviſions were, at length, 
wholly conſumed ; although they had for ſome 


time, confined themſelves to a few morſels, each, 


in the day. Relief, however, appeared not ; yet, 


| might ſoon arrive. The hides of the cattle the 


their own fate, by {laying theſe victims, and na. 
king a few horrid repaſts upon human fleſh. Af. 
ter all, Edward Bruce, either ignorant, that they 


had lain, remained to them: and with theſe, they 


ſuſtained life, till theſe were alſo entirely devour- 


ed. In the wild fury of hunger, obſtinacy, and 


revenge, they, at laſt, laid hands upon their Scot- 
tiſh priſoners; and for ſome ſhort, ſpace, protraded 


were reduced to ſuch extremities ; or aware, that 


an z Engliſh m was now at hand, to relieve them; 


| admitted 


— 


mitted them to terms of capitulation; and thus ror | 
TON n. 
_ poles: of the caſtle. a e 
* e the Thane of the Stow, in this mean A. D. 
time, arrived in lreland, with thoſe new ſuccours, 
which. Randolph had, ſome time before, gone to 
demand. He landed at Carrickfergus, when the 
garriſon 1 in its caſtle, were about to capitulate. A 
detachment of the Scottiſh force, ſoon after, ſuf- 
fered a diſcomfiture from a body of troops with 
which John Logan, and Hugh Biſſet, were advan- 
cing, when it was now too late, to raiſe the ſiege 
of Carrickfergus. © But, the action produced no 
conſequences, 'decidedly uſeful. to the Engliſh, or 
adverſe to the deſigns of the Scots. The army ee 


the united Scots and Iriſh; led by the two Kings 3:9 the 


for Edward Bruce had been lately crowned King read. 


e) of Ireland, at Dundalk; 4 proceeded on a ſecond _ 
u. Wl expedition fouthwards, with as much favour of 

nd Wl the Iriſh, and as great terrour on the part of the 

l. Engliſh ; as if no ſuch partial diſaſter had yet be- 

ed alen them. Their march was through Louth, 

1 vo Slane. Another army of great force, was muſ- 

Al. tered by the Engliſh, Lords, to oppoſe them, The _ ' 
cr WY Engliſh had ſtationed themſelves within a wood, © 
bat WY fo ayait the approach of the Scots and. their Al- 


les, - But, the Neun, unwilling there to give bat. 
| VVV tle 


7 * 
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Foy tle to their foes, Kilfully contrived to paſs, at ſuch 
2 diſtance from the main army of the Engliſh; 
; T that, the latter could neither bring the former to. 
5 a general engagement; nor yet haraſs them, by 

i hanging on their flank or rear, fo as to turn'thei 
1 invading march into retreat or flight: Howeve, 
5 ſome ſcouting parties from the van of the Engl, 
came up with the loiterers in the Scottiſh ret; 

bot, were quickly repulſed ; and might have been 
purſued back to their main army; had not Robert 

/ Bruce; cautious to avoid coming unſeaſonably to 
a general engagement; reſtrained, although with 
great difficulty, the ardour of his troops. His 
| brother Edward had hurried fo impatiently for- 
I Woard, with the van diviſion of their army; that 
1 the rear under Robert's command, might have 
been routed and diſperſed by an hoſtile force, be 
fore the van could have returned to their aſi. 
tance. The Scots advanced, unchecked in their 
career, to the neighbourhood of Dublin“. 


Doblix was the principal feat of the Englih 
government in Ireland. Hither had the Earl of 
_Viſter retired, in ſhame and vexation, when he 
found himſelf unable to refiſt the career of the 
Scots. It was a city defended by walls, and oc- 
cupied by a confiderable number of citizens, beat- 
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ing arms, and exerciſed in war. The Earl of Ul- Seer. l. 


Cu. Vi 
ter, being brother to the wife of Robert Bruce ro 


and having, for ſome time, ceaſed from his firſt 
rigorous oppoſition to the invaders; incurred the 
ſuſpicion of holding a traitorous carreſpondence 

with his brother-in-law, ' or at leaſt, of favouring 
the invaſion. The citizens of Dublin, in a ſud- 4. p. 
den fury, caſt him into confinement. With one 4317. 
accord, they then burnt down the ſuburbs, ſituate 


vithopt the walls of, their city; demoliſhed a 


church which ſtoad. contigyous z repaired their 
walls with the materials of theſe ruins ; and reſo- 
lutely determined «0 preſerve Dublin from falling 
into the hands of their enemies, or to periſh, all, 
in its defence. Deterred hy the aſpect of theſe 


| Preparations, the Scots would not attempt the n 
ſiege of Dublin. They ” however, made them- Suecefes 


lelres maſters of Caſtle· Knock in its vicinity; en- * 
camped for ſome days, at Leixſlip; then continy- the ſouth. 
ed their march, by Naas,, to Callen in the county 


of Kilkenny; and being aided by the Lacys, No- 


dles of Engliſh origin, and by the Iriſh Chieftains 


of Munſter and Connaught; advanced, without. 


| meeting oppoſition, as far as Limerick. The ob- 


jets of the Scots, in this incurſion, were, to ob- 


| tain. ſupplies of proviſions, of | which there Was 


now an extreme ſcarcity in the northern provin- 


ces; to afford to ſuch of the Iriſh and Engliſh, as 


were diſpoſed to revolt from the Engliſh govern- 
ment, 


% * 
* 


\ 


* 4 
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ment, a due opporteüity of eſyoukng the cauſe of 


— Edward Bruce; and to ſtrike, at once, at the root 


of the Engliſh dominion In Ireland, by attacking 


thoſe/ who, maintained and adminiſtered it, in the 


principal ſeats of their authority and power, 
Wherever the Scots came, they depopulated and 
laid waſte the open country, with the uſual hi. 
vock and devaſtation of war. The flocks afl 
herds of thoſe who joined them, might indeed be 


ſpared; but, the poſſeſſions of their enemies, were, 


for this, the more rapaciouſly plundered. Al 


though they had left behind them, various ſtrong 
places ſtill ſecure in the hands of the Engliſh; 


yet, their ſucceſles, and the general impreſſion 


which they made, were aſtoniſhingly great. | 


| ſeemed probable, that Edward' Bruce might, with- 


in no long ſpace 'of time, become entirely maſter 
of this kingdom, the Crown of which he had al 


ſumed'. 11 CO 5 15 


T the Scots had acted with, inconſiderate 
raſhneſs, in advancing ſo far ſouthward. They 


had no ſea- port- town, in their poſſeſſion, but Car- 
rickfergus; and their enemies being now left be- 
| hind them, might cut them off from all poſſibilit) 


of retreating thither, in order to eſcape into their 
OWN ee if any fatal diſaſters 1 75 befall 


them, 
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them. A numerous, but diſcordant and tumultu.Ster. 1. 
' ary army, was muſtered againſt them, by the Eng. 
li Lords, in Kilkenny. But, fear, and diſſenſion 1 

confounded the counſels of the Engliſh, and pal- 
fied their valour. They could not agree among 
themſelves, either to attack the Scots, in one de- 
cifive action; or only, to hover about them, till 
ey ſhould retreat; and then to hang upon their 
rear, and haraſs their march with inceſſant ſkir- 
miſhes, till they might be thrown into confuſion, © | 
and ſcattered in flight, In the mean time, Roger 
Lord Mortimer ; newly appointed by the Engliſh 
King, to the Lieutenancy of Ireland; arrived in 
the iſland ; and ſent his orders to the commanders / 
of the Engliſh troops in Kilkenny, to attempt no- 
thing farther againſt the Scots, until he himſelf 
ſhould join them. The Scots wiſely taking ad- 
rantage of the inaction of their enemies, began 
their retreat, and quickly made their way back, 
unmoleſted, into the province of Kildare. On 
their march, they were reduced by famine, to ex- 
treme diſtreſs. They killed their horſes, and de- 
voured the carcaſes; and notwithſtanding this 
miſerable reſource, many died for want of food. 
But, Mortimer; having diſſolved, and diſmiſſed 
the tumultuary-army of the Engliſh, which he found 
nainly aſſembled in Kilkenny; could not muſter 
| 2 ſufficient body of more regular troops, with ſuch 
expedition, as to follow and overtake the Scots, in 
You, II. Ve... their 


% 


BE en the retreat, were, however, worthy of the wiſdom 


Bruce f 
3 and high military talents of his brother, Robert. 
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855 1 their diſtreſs. They halted, for ſome days, nen 


3 Trim; and then renewing their progreſs, arrived, 
The re once more, in Ulſter. If there might be in the in. 


turn of the 

3 into curſion, too much of the ardent and headlong te. 
ter; 

and depar- merity of Edward Bruce; the ſkill and ſucdòeſs of al 


ture of 


Only famine, and their fortifications, had ſaved 
the Engliſh from being, at once, conquered, and 
expelled out of Ireland, by the Scots. The affair 
of his own kingdom, and the neceſſity there was, 
for providing new ſupplies to recruit the army in 
Ulſter ; now obliged Robert Bruce to return to 
Scotland. Randolph accompanied him. They 
failed from Carrickfergus, and ſoon landed ſafe in 
Moan n 
N 
Bur, Ache ue found the Engliſh too bu 
and powerful on the fouthern frontier of his king- 
dom, to allow him to diſpatch new: ſuccours to his 
brother in Ireland. Mortimer chaſtiſed the rebel. 
lious chiefs of thoſe diſtricts which the Scots hal 
lately over-run; and made conſiderable progrels 
in reſtoring the authority of the Engliſh gover 
ment among the native Iriſh of the ſouthern and 
eaſtern counties. But, Edward Bruce, receiving 
no ſupplies from Scotland; having ſeen his firl 
| e tide 
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| tide of ſucceſs, to ſtagnate and become refluent . 
and beholding the flower and ſtrength. equally 9 
his Scottiſh followers, and of his Iriſh ſybjeQs, to 
be conſumed before him, by famine, the horrours 
and miſeries of which, were every day augmented; 
could make no mighty effort; to counteract the 
new exertions of the Engliſh, or to maintain the 
glory of his arms, and the terrour of his name. 
By the interference of the Pope, in behalf of thjne 
Engliſh King, Bruce was deprived, in a great me- 
ſure, of that powerful aid which he had found im 
the activity and zeal with which the Iriſh Clergy 
had exerciſed in his favour, all the influence of 
ſuperſtition upon the minds of a rude and ignorant. 
| people. Both Edward Bruce, and Robert Bruce, 
were folemnly excommunicated ; and in this age, 
BY papal excommunication was terrible, as the ſever- 
Ya of thoſe ſcourges with which the God of 
. nerey, at times afflicts mankind. After Mortis 
is WI ner's return to England, Sir John Bermingham 
|. ſucceeded to the command of the Engliſh. armies | 
din Ireland. While the Scots were in want of every | 
6 Wl »eceflary, the Engliſh. were abundantly ſupplied 
1. with proviſions, arms, and military ſtores; which 
d WF vere now diligently fent to them by ſea, The 
5 old Earl of Ulſter, had been, ſome time ſince, re- 
t Lleaſed out of priſon, with the reſtored confidence 
de af his fellow-countrymen ; and he now cordially 
—_— with them againſt | the Scots. The 
| | Engliſh 
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— rations merely defenſive; but were led by Ber. 


Edward battle. At Fagher, near Dundalk, the two arniies 
feated d and ENEGURTETES: each other. The battle was long, 


3; armed than the Scots; - and not, like them, en- 
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— 


- Engliſh no longer contented themſelves with ope. 


mingham, to attack the Scots in Ulſter, the only 
| province which remained in allegiance to Edward 
Bruce. By the neceſſity of his circumſtances; and 
the impetuous ardour of his ſpirit, Bruce was im. 
pelled to riſk all his poſſeſſions and hopes in Ire. 
land, upon the event of one great and deſperate 


obſtinate, and bloody. On both ſides, the num. 
bers and valour- were nearly equal. But, the Eng. 
liſh were more completely equipped and better 


feebled by long want and hunger. The Arci- 
biſhop of Armagh exhorted the Engliſh ſoldiers to 
quit themſelves like men; and Bermingham, their 
commander, led them bravely on. Lord Soulis, 
Sir John Stewart, Philip Mowbray, Gilbert Har. 
per, and almoſt the whole ſtrength of the Scots, 
nobly fell, in cloſe combat with their enemies. 
The body of Edward Bruce himſelf, was found 
lifeleſs on the field, after the battle: It lay ſtretch- 
ed under the corpſe of John Maupas; : by whoſe 
hand Edward had fallen; and who had been, at 
the ſame time, mortally wounded by the royal 
_ Scot. By the event of this battle, the Scottiſh in- 

vaſion of Ireland was entirely defeated ; and al 

their PO hopes of pomp, and of the foun- 
| 55 dation 


lt. 3 bad... child. 
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wer, fruſtrated. A ſoldier, named John Them. s 


ſon, colle&ed the few ſurvivors of thoſe thouſands 
of Scots, who, in the firſt expedition, and in ſub. | 
ſequent reinforcements, had failed into Ireland, to 


conquer a kingdom for Edward Bruce; conducted 


them, through many difficulties, to Carriekfergus; 


and embarking, with theſe,” his brothers in arms | | 


and misfortune, on board ſome boats in that har- 
bour; at laſt landed, with them, in ſafety on the 


| coaſt of Galloway. Thoſe” Iriſh chieftains and 


their tribes; who, in rebellion againſt the'Engliſh 
gorernment, had invited the Seots into Ireland, 


nd had accepted Edward Bruce, for their Sove- 


reign; were, of neceſſity, abandoned to the rage 
of the victors ! The lifeleſs body of Edward Brues 
vas, with the inhumanity of triumphant cowardice, | 
quartered by the Engliſh, and diſtributed, in pieces 

over the country. His too ardent valour, and 


occaſionally melting generolity of heart, peri 
an fare,” 1 


mo 2 a * * yv 1 Sa + 
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Tuns diſaterous expedition of ths: Sdots into Rege- 


tions on 


Ireland, Was one of thoſe adventures into which the policy 


the reſtleſs,” and martial ſpirit of the Age, conti- g n 


Scottiſh 
wally impelled the inhabitants of Europe. A 
Was, in ſome meaſure, the neceſſary elle of fa-land 


1. 
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er Gann by-long-continued war fare; and 


way Of thoſe military, habits, which rendered the Seq. 


\ 
| 


tiſn wirriours unfit to make proviſion for their 
wants, otherwiſe than with their ſwords. - Although 
wiſe. and pacific policy would not have planned 


ſuch an enterprize; yet, it was leſs hurtful to 


Scotland; than if the ſame military operations 
had been carried on, within Britain, and either on 


the Engliſh: border, or in the interior diſtricts of 
the Seotliſh kingdom. Scotland, though not yet 


abſolutely at peace with the Englim; enjoyed, 


however, while Ireland was the principal ſeat of 
the war; a degree of comparative reſt and tran- 


quillity, which was needful, to allow the waſte of 


population to be reproduced; the flocks and herd 


to be replaced and multiplied; that little cultin- 


tion of the ground which the people knew to 


practiſe, - to be once more renewed; Had it not 


deen for the breathing - time thus afforded ; Scot- 
land might ſoon have become an uninhabitable 
deſart. It is likewiſe true, that if the Scots had 
attempted an invaſion of England, for conqueſt and 
pap at the time when they made their expe- 


dition into Ireland; the whole | Engliſh: nation 
would have unanimouſly combined, under their 
king, to oppoſe and repulſe the invaders; ; but that, 
Edward's Engliſh Barons were too highly diſcon- 


tented with his government, to ſerve him with 
equal readineſs i in defence of his forei gn poſſeſſions; 
Ms and 


22 — % 8 BY 


and. that, the native Iriſh were to 15 expected to Srer. . 


Cu. Vin. 
join the Scots, with one voice, as their deliverers. — 


The Scottiſh expedition i into Ireland terminated. i in 1 * 

misfortune ; but, when the ſpirit and the igno- 

rance of the age are duly conſidered; it cannot 
appear t to have been met e concerted 
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8 and end of Rear Bavcr s reigns. _ 


Ar the time . Edward Suk went, to . 


death or a crown in Ireland ; Scotland was left nt | 


peace on its ſouthern frontier ; becauſe- the Eng. ne - 


lin were, for the preſent unable to renew the in- 
rafion; and becauſe the Scots choſe to transfer 

the farther proſecution of the war, to a foreign 

country.  .... 1 


RokkRT BRucz ſeized this interval, to make goben 
an expedition to the Hebudian iſles. Theſe iſles Frust 


expedition 


had been but lately ceded by the Norwegians toto — 
the Seottiſh Crown. They were thinly inhabited 


by a ſavage race of people, partly of N orwegian, 


and in part of Scottiſh' or Iriſh deſcent. Removed 
by their local circumſtances, Tram the ready re- 
n | ES rain 
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gy ab 5 ſtraint of that government to which they had be. 
E come nominally ſubject; and in the rudeneſs of 
= - = their knowledge and manners, ſtrangers to the he. 
nefits of ſocial order; the Hebugians ſtill lived in 

a ſtate of lawleſs independence; obedient fo no 
authority, except for the moment at which it wa 
irreſiſtibly enforced by arms; in continual hofti. 
lity with one another, and with all their neigh. 
bours around. From the death of Alexander the 
Third, to the battle of Bannockburn, the uncer: 

| tain ſtate of the ſovereignty of Scotland, had left 
| | no leiſure to its rulers, during which, they might 
| have reduced the Hebudians to due ſubordination, 
Robert Bruce had found a temporary refuge 3. 
mong them; and had obtained, out of the iſles 
ſome e fupplics of forces, to recruit his 
armies, againſt the Engliſn. But, his enemies 
from the northern and weſtern Highlands, had 
ſince retired to the Hebudæ; where they inſtigat 

cd the iſlanders to take up arms againſt him; and 
ſcorned or eluded the ſovereign authority, to which 
he had now attained. To quell the rebellion thus 
excited ; and to ſtrike a terrour into the minds of 

the Hebudians, which might retain them hence. 
forth, in due ſubjection to his government; were 

the objects of the expedition now undertaken b) 
Bruce, againſt theſe iſles. Having failed, probably 
cout of the frith of Clyde, to the coaſt of the pro- 
montory of Cantyre ; he wy: avoided the 15 

5 1 5 
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ribly dangerous navigation. round the Mull'or ex- der, ah 
tremity « of that promontory z 5 and ordered the all JI 7 
veſſels of his little fleet, to be dragged, with what: | 
erer difficulty, acroſs the narrow iſthmus of n 
bat; which forms the point of junction between i 
Cantyre and Knapdale. One great difficulty * 
ing thus ſurmounted; Bruce failed into lay, Mull, 
Sky, and the contiguous iſles ; was, every where, 
either received by the iſfanders, with unreſiſting 
ſubmiſſion,—or was at leſt ,cafily victorious over any & 
reſiſtance attempted by them; and ſoon made pri- 
ſoner, John Stewart of Lil the chief author of ; 
the rebellion. Stewart was ſent to confinement in 
15 the caſtle of Dunbarton'; from which he was, after 
ſome time, transferred to the caſtle of Lochleven; | 
where he remained, in captivity, till his death. Vf, 
The King, after ſubduing the iſlanders, ſpent ſome 
time among them, and in the contiguous ſhires of 
Inverneſs, Argyle, and Dunbarton ; diſtributing 
jultice ; re-eſtabliſhing order; and gratiffing him- 
ſelf and his attendants,” by the frequent chaſe of 
the deer, roes, and other wild animals with which 8 
theſe places abounded. About the time of his re- | 
turn from "this ſucceſsful Hebudian expedition ; 
tied his daughter Marjory, the wife of Walter. 
Stewart; probably in child-bed ; and after having | 
born a ſon, who was named from his er 
Robert“. VHS $5, z Ai 
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ww year, to aid his brother in the Iriſh wars; as ha 
been related; the Engliſh began to attempt ſome 


Tranſac- 


tions on 
the Eng- 


liſh fron- 


tier. } 


than he, to anticipate or repulſe invaſion. The 


coming within N of as enemy, percei, 


in their own. territories, indeed; yet cloſe upon 


theſe, they now made occaſional inroads into the 


ſion, with a conſiderable force, from Berwick int 


who is ſaid to have been ſlain by Douglas's own 


Edmond de Cailaud, a Gaſcon Knight; had alma 
been more ſucceſsful ; The Engliſh were already 
returning homewards with a large booty of catil: 
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WHILE Robert Bruce: went, in the following 


new enterprizes againſt Scotland. Berwick, if not 
alſo Dunbar, was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Eng, 
liſn; as well as ſome other fortified places; vit | 


the confines between the two kingdoms. From 


adjacent poſſeſſions of the Scots. But, James 
Douglas had been left, to protect the Scottiſh bor 
der ; and none could be more ardent or watchful 


Earl of Arundel, having made a plundering incur- 


the foreſt of Jedburgh, was ſuddenly encountered, 
and defeated by Douglas ; with the loſs of Tho- 
mas de Richmond, one of his principal officers; 


hand. Another inroad, made into Teviotdale, by 
a body of Engliſh troops, under the command of 


and other goods; when they were purſued by 
Douglas and Adam Gordon, with a number af 
the neighbouring peaſantry, haſtily aſſembled, 
and imperfectly armed: Douglas and Gordon 


eg 


wot 1.) HISTORY OF 8COTLAND. 417 
ed De Callaud's s troops to be, in all reſpects, ſo seen. 2 


much ſuperior to their own, that nothing but 2 ⁊ — 
impoſſibility of now retreating with ſafety, could 
juſtify them in hazarding an engagement Doug- 
us was himſelf, an hoſt ; and his preſence encou- 
raged his followers to fight with an intrepidity, of 
which they might, otherwiſe, have been incapable: 
De Cailaud and many of his ſoldiers were lain : 
e The booty was entirely "recovered : Few of the 
© Wi Engliſh eſcaped, alive, to tell the news of their dif- 
5 omfirare;” at Berwick. The brave Douglas, not 
content to repulfe the Engliſh incurſions into the 
Sottiſh territory; advanced to the neighbouthood 
of Berwick ; and, in the face of an Engliſh army 
commanded by Robert Neville; made an hoſtile 
inroad into the Engliſh domains: Neville, finding 
himſelf at the head 707 a force ſuperior in numbers, 
to that of Douglas; and being impatient to extin- 
ouiſh the diforace which the Engliſh arms had ſuf. 
fered in the late engagements with the Scots; ea- 
gerly drew out his troops, and came to give battle 
to the enemy: The genius of Douglas, the fortune 
of the Scots, once more prevailed; After an ob- 
finate and bloody conteſt, Neville was ſlain, and 
tis troops were routed: In the purſuit, ſeveral of 
the molt eminent of the furviving Engliſh officers 
ere made c : The Scots then ſpoiled the 

| country, 
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der country, and returned home, rich with the plun. 
der“. | 


45. Tuzsz ſkirmiſhes, nt and rencountery, in. 
. dicate the prevalence of an inveterate, intxtin. 
guiſhable hoſtility of ſpirit, between the Scots and 

the Engliſh; even when their ſtrength was, on 
both ſides, fo much exhauſted ; that they could no 

longer make any powerful efforts againſt each 0. 
ther. Unable to penetrate by land, into the Scot- 

tiſh territories ; the Engliſh ſent a fleet into the 

frith of Forth; to ravage and alarm the coaſts; 


and, if poſſible, to ſeize ſome ſtrong place, and ſe. 


cure ſome Permanent conqueſts for their King. 
This fleet, ſailed up the frith, as far as to the fine, 
natural baſon under Inverkeithing ; there reſted 
their veſſels at anchor; and iſſued out into the 
Biſhop country of Fife. At fight of the Engliſh fleetin 


Sinclair 


defeats the the frith, the inhabitants of Fife, gathered toge- 
8 ther, to the number of five hundred men, under 
their Earl and Sheriff, to oppoſe the landing of 
the invaders. But, diſmayed, at finding, that the 
Engliſh had already left their ſhips, and were pol- 
ed, in great force, to receive them, as they ap- 
proached the ſhore ; theſe troops, with their lead 
ers, baſely betook themſelves to flight, without 
meeting the firſt. onſet of the enemy. On their 


flight, 


9 Barbour, Book XV. 
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flight, they were met by William Sinclair, Biſhop 2-422 

of Dunkeld ; who then reſiding on an eſtate which = 1 
he poſſeſſed in Fife, had haſtened, with ſixty fol- x VI = 
lowers, to the defence of the coaſt, upon the firſt - | 
news of the invaſion. Sinclair exclaimed, in rage, 
to the fugitive Chiefs; Whither flee ye? Why 
n WT © do I not hack the gilded ſpurs,” (enſigns of 
0  knighthood) e from your heels? Whoſo loves 
. © Scotland : Let him follow me! So ſaying, the 
t- Biſhop threw aſide his ſacerdotal veſtment; rallied 
12 the fleeing Scots ; put himſelf, with his company, 

| at their head; impetuouſly attacked the Engliſh, 
while they were in ſome degree of confuſion, on | 
account of the ſudden return of thoſe who had | i 
jult led before them; drove them back, with great 
laughter; and purſued them to their ſhips. The 
King heard, with great ſatisfaction, the news,— | 
equally of the ſevere reproof with which Sinclair 
had chidden the fleeing . Earl and Sheriff of Fife. 

and of the un-biſhop-like valour, with which he 
had, himſelf, repulſed the invaders. They retired, 


rithout.committing any other depredations on the 
coalt®, 


pF 


In the mean on while, in Britain and i in bed Mediation 
land, the Scots and the Engliſh continued to bat Lope bes 
tas each other, with unremitting e 6 3 | 


9 Barbour, Book XVI :—Fordun. XII. 25. hs | Lo - ll 
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$xef. C with their utmoſt might; the Pope, the common 


Cu. VI 


Sw Father. of Chriſtendom, was induced to interpoſ 


his exhortations and good offices, in order to con. 
ciliate a peace between theſe two nations. Id. 
ward of England had bound himſelf by a vos, to 
viſit the Hdly Land; and the Pope, about this 


| time, projected a new cruſade. The views of the 
papal policy, would, therefore, have been promo. 


ed by that relief from the hoſtilities of the Scots, 


which the Engliſh anxiouſly defired. Edward's 


firſt favourites, the cauſes of the firſt difſenſions 
between him and his Nobles, had, indeed, been 
torn from the fond protection of their King ; and 
indignantly put to death. But, the weaknels, if 
not the wickedneſs of this monarch, had again 
provoked the diſcontents and rebellion of a faQion 
of his moſt potent ſubjects. Perplexed amidſt fo. 


reign wars, and internal rebellion ; Edward was 
fo far from having leiſure to fylfil his vow of viſi. 


ing the Holy Land; that, he found himſelf un. 
able, even to ſupport his government, and defend 


his dominions ; and began to tremble for the ſe. 
curity of his life and throne. His foreign war 


gave encouragement to inteſtine rebellion ; his do- 
meſtic troubles afforded advantages to his foreign 
enemies: And he had ſome reaſon to ſuſpe a fe. 


cret correſpondence between the Scots and bis 


factious Nobles; which enabled them to act with 


a harmony of counſels and of efforts; although 


they 
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they were- not openly i in union. In theſe circum.$ter. I 
ſtances, Edward was more eager to embrace the 
mediation of the Pope; than either the Scots, or 
even his own ſubjects. Without conſulting either 
of the contending nations, the Holy Father, by 
his own ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority, appoint- 
ed a truce between them, to endure for two years; 
and threatened excommunication againſt that one 
of the two nations which ſhould firſt violate this 
truce; or againſt them both, if they ſhould refuſe 
obedience to the bull by which it was enjoined. 
Two Cardinals came into Britain, as the ambaſſa- A. D. 
dors of this pacification. Nor was their miſſion Ft. 
confined in its views, to obtain only the ratifica- 
tion and obſervance of the truce. They were to 

mediate, if poſſible, a laſting j peace, between the 

Scots and the Engliſh. From England, they ſent 

meſſengers to Robert Bruce, with letters from the 

Pope, and from themſelves. But, the title of King | 

of Scotland, was, in theſe letters withheld from 

Bruce. He refuſed, therefore, to receive themnmm 
to agree to the truce; or to liſten to any media» 

tion for a more permanent Face ; till this preli- 
minary article ſhould have been firſt adjuſted to 

his ſatisfaction. In ſpite, eee of Bruce and 0 
his Counſellors, the Legates from the Pontiff, de- 

termined, that, the truce ſhould be. proclaimed i 1 
Scotland. On this buſineſs, they font Adam New- _ 

ton, a Minorite Friar, of Berwick. He found Bruce, 
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at the diſtance of not many miles from that city, to 


— which he was advancing, with an army, to beſiege 


it. The Friar proclaimed the truce in the hearing 


of the Scottiſh forces; but could not obtain ad. 
miſſion into the preſence of their King; or petmil. 
ſion to paſs farther into Scotland, for the purpoſe 
of communicating the bull for the truce, and the 
denunciations by which it was enforced, to the 
Scottiſh Clergy. He was diſmiſſed with the aff. 
rance, that Bruce would liſten to no terms of truce 
or accommodation with the Engliſh ; unleſs he 
ſhould be formally addreſſed by the title of Kin 
of Scotland ; and, even in, this caſe, not until he 
ſhould have firſt made himſelf maſter of Berwick, 
On his return, the Monk was way. laid, ſtripped, 
and robbed of all his papers. Bruce, and all who 
adhered to him, were, on account of theſe tranſ. 
actions, ſhortly after, excommunicared*, | | 


WrerTHsR deterred. by the Aitoriey of the 


Pope, or called elſewhere by ſome ſudden neceſſity 


of his affairs; the Scottiſh King did not immedi- 


ately lay ſiege to Berwick. But, an unlooked- for 
incident put this town into his hands, ſooner than 


he could have won it by the dire& uſe of force 


alone. A perſon of the name of Spalding, one of 


the citizens, having been injured, or at leſt offend- 


„ 


# Fædera III. 594. 614. 657. 661. 663. 683, . 
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« by the governor ; and being allied by marriage, der 1. 
to ſome Scottiſh families; reſolved to betray the 


UFC ² AP bord ²—K 


town to the Scots. He made known his purpoſes 


to one of the Scottiſh nobles; by whom it was, 


without delay, communicated to the King himſelf. 
The King inſtantly ordered him, whoever he was, 
that brought theſe glad tidings, to take a body of 


| troops, and attend Spalding's directions, before 


the walls of Berwick. He gave orders, at the ſame 


time, to Douglas and Randolph, ſeparately, to con- 


duct, each a band of his followers, to a place where 
the King knew, that they would unavoidably meet 


3 


with one another, and with the firſt company. 
The three bands, accordingly, met together, a at Bervicle 
ſome ſmall diſtance- from the town, and in the: the * 


evening. With one accord, they advanced, cau- 
tiouſly, and in ſilence, under the darkneſs of night, 


to where Spalding awaited their approach, and 
vas ready to give them, a ſignal, from the height 


of the wall. None elſe of the townſmen, were 
upon the watch, in that quarter. Inſtantly fixing 


| their ſcaling-ladders, as Spalding directed, the 
| vcottiſh leaders, with all their followers, aſcended - 


the walls, 'and poured into the town. Although 


| thus betrayed and ſurprized, the townſmen quickly 


toſe in arms, and made a ſtout, but unavailing de- 
lence. The Scots, prevailing, humanely ſpared 
Ul that begged their mercy. Many betook them- 
ſelves for ſafety, to the caſtle ; -which, being ſtrong, 
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Szer. l. and ſufficiently garriſoned, did not depend 15 


Cu. vin. 
Hoy the fate of the town. Within a very ſhort ſpace 
of time; while the Scots were buſily employed in 
L. \ ſecuring their priſoners, and in ſeizing and diyid. 
| ing the ſpoil; the garriſon made a ſudden. and 
vigorous ſally from the caſtle, with ſuch deſperate 
reſolution, that they had almoſt overpowered the 
victors, and changed the fortune of the conteſt. 
_ Happily, William Keith of Gallſton ; exerting an 
extraordinary valour which his fellow-ſoldiers be. 
held with admiration, while it confounded the 
enemy with aſtoniſhment and terrour ; checked 
the progreſs of the ſally; and being readily ſe 
conded by the reſt of the Scots, drove the aſſailants 
back into the caſtle. The caſtle ſuſtained yet a 
ſiege for ſome weeks; till the King himſelf, mul. 
tering a conſiderable army, came to join the be- 
fiegers ; after which, the garriſon, notwithſtanding 
all their gallantry and fortitude, were quickly re- 
duced to ſurrender it, by a capitulation. Sparing 
this caſtle from that diſmantlement or demolition, 
which had been exerciſed upon the other caſtles, 
retaken out of the hands of the Engliſh ; Bruce 
committed it; as the maſter-key of the ſouth-calt 
frontier of his dominions ; to the keeping of hs 
ſon-in-law, Walter Stewart ; and Stewart diligent- 
ly ſtrengthened himſelf in it, with ſtores and a nu- 
merous garriſon ; that he might be prepared to 
defend it againſt every future attempt of its late 
maſters 
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maſters. John Crab, a Flemiſh engineer, entered 8 
- vith the new garriſon, to direct the reparation of — 
the works of the caſtle, and to aſſiſt in providing 

all the artillery requiſite for its future defence. 
Cattle and grain were brought from the Engliſh 
territories, to repleniſh the granaries and larder ; 
and the river afforded abundance of ſalmons and 

other fiſhes uſeful for food. As the border of 
England was now de nceleſs, in conſequence of 

the reduction of Be wick; Robert Bruce would 

not diſmiſs his armv till he ſhould have firſt gra- 

tiied them with tÞ eaſily won ſpoils of their ene- Inroad in- 
mes. From Berwick, he led his forces into Nor- Rare 
thumberland ; where they quickly took the caſtles 

of Werk, Harbottle, and Mitford. After ſome 
ſhort delay, they advanced farther, through York- 
ſhire ; ſpoiled almoſt the whole of that territory ; 
burnt its hamlets and villages ; and exacted large 
contributions from the inhabitants of thoſe places 
which they ſpared. They retumed home, with 
much {poil, and many priſoners. The Engliſh 
King, in vain, invoked anew, the interference of 
the Pope; and endeavoured to muſter an army 
with which he might march into Scotland. But, 
the joy of Bruce's ſucceſſes, was changed for ſor- 
row, ſoon. after his return home, by the news of 
his brother's death, and of the final failure of the 


| Scottiſh expedition into Ulſter®. 
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a nation had now been, for more than twenty years, 


Parlia- 
ment at 
Scone. 


table ſettlement of the order of the ſucceſſion to 


In defiance of the authority of the Pope, under 
whoſe excommunication the Scots and their King 
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Tux unhappy contentions in which the Scottih 
engaged; had taught them to regard the indiſpy. 


their throne, as the moſt important of all their 
common, national concerns. By the death of Ed. 
ward Bruce, without male offspring ; and of Mar. 
jory, the daughter of Robert Bruce, after having 
born a ſon ; that order of regal ſueceſſion which 
the eſtates of the kingdom, in Parliament, had 
formerly deſtined, was neceſſarily ſomewhat de. 
ranged. To provide for this, and other watters 
of import to the general welfare of the ſtate, a 
Parliament of the Scottiſh nation, was again afſem- 
bled at Scone, in the month of December, in the 
year one thouſand three hundred and' eighteen, 


at this time lay, on account of their hoftility to 
England; the members of this Parliament ſolemn- 
ly renewed their vows of allegiance to Robert 
Bruce; and unanimouſly ſwore to defend their 
national liberties and honours, under his authority, 
againſt every human foe, however venerable, or 
however mighty. Robert, the ſon of Mearjory 


Bruce, by Walter Stewart, was declared by then, | 
to be the next heir to the royal power and honours 
of their mow 1 Thomas Randolph, or upon 
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,ointed to become Tutor to the young King, nd door 1 N 
Governor of the kingdom, until the ara of b 
majority; if Robert Bruce ſhould happen to die, | 
while his fucceſſor were yet a minor. It was far. 

ther ſettled, to prevent future diſputes concerning 

the royal ſucceſſion ; that, henceforth, the next 

male in the dire& line, ſhould ever ſucceed to the 
throne, upon the death of a king of Scotland; but 
that failing heirs male in the direct line, the next 
ſemale heir of this line, ſhould then inherit the 
Crown ; and that, if there remained neither male 
nor female in the direct line, the regal inhevitance 
ſhould then devolve to the male, the neareſt” re- 
ated to tlie deceaſed king, in collateral conſangui- 

e nity. The Clergy in general, had been more uni- 
j formly zealous and active than the laity, in deferid- 

r ing the liberties of the kingdom, againſt che Eng- 
g liſh, through all the varying fortunes of the paſt 
0 part of the preſent conteſt ; and one of the firſt 

. cares of this Parliament, was, therefore, gratefully 
to provide for the preſervation of the liberties, the 
privileges, and the property of the Church. A 
variety of other acts were, at the ſame time, or- 
dained, for the regulation of the military ſerviee, 
for the protection of private property, for the 


maintenance of nn and for the e e of 
e i l 6 


| 2 5 | 
* Forduni Scotichron. L. XIII. C. 14 alas 25th 


| to Anderſon on the Independency of Scotland: : Statuta 
Roberti Primi. 
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deri. Bor, the King of England, could not yet reſohe 


. to forego all hopes of recovering Scotland, and to 


72 fit down, at home, in tranquillity and diſgrace, 


_ ae New. conceſſions wreſted from his weakneſs, had 
Scotland. again for a time, reconciled his turbulent Barons 
to their feudal duty. The termination of the Iriſh 

war, had ſhewn that the Scots were not yet, at all 

times, and in all places, invincible. Edward took 
courage, and ſtrove to move heaven and earth 
againſt thoſe mortal and abhorred foes, who had 
eluded, or triumphed over, him, ſince the very 
commencement of his reign. The Earl of Fla 

ders, indeed; whoſe ſubjects, carrying on a gain- 

ful commerce with the Scots, ſupplied them with 

- many of the neceſlaries-for war ; refuſed to prohi- 

bit this intercourſe of traffic, at Edward's requeſt; 

leaſt the prohibition might ,prove ruinous to the 

wealth and induſtry of his own people. But, the 

Pope had readily met all Edward's wiſhes ; and 

the Scots lay, even now, under all the odium, and 

the horrours of a Papal excommunication. Some 
Scottiſh nobles who had preferred the dominion of 
England to the independence of their country, 


were now, exiles, in Edward's Court; and, either 


the ties of friendſhip with theſe exiles, the terrout 
of the Papal curſes, or ſuch diſcontents with their 
own King, as might be eaſily excited in their fierce 
and fickle minds; drew ſeveral others who were 


an Bruce's ſervice, into a traitorous s correſpondent 
; with 
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with England. When no longer at variance with Szcr. 
O. Vii. 
their own King; the Engliſh again viewed the oo 
Scots, with all the exaſperated rage of rivalſhip, 
and of hoſtile neighbourhood ; and with ſufficient 
eagerneſs, obeyed Edward's call to another inva- 


ſion of Scotland“. 
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 ASSEMBLING, herefors, a numerous army; and 

having obtained from his Clergy and other ſub- 

| jets, a large contribution in money, for the ex- 
pences of the expedition; Edward came north- ' 
wards, in the ſpring of the year one thouſand three 
hundred and nineteen. His forces were ſummoned June 10 
to rendezvous at Newcaſtle, on the tenth day of 5 
the month of June. From Newcaſtle, he advan- 

ced, at the head of a mighty hoſt, to the gates of 

| Berwick. While his fleet from the Cinque Ports, ge. 
entered the harbour, and blocked up this town, . 4 
by ſea; his land- forces drew around it lines of cir-Englih 
cumvallation, and completely inveſted it, by land. 

On all ſides, the beſiegers exerted themſelves, with 

every variety of ſtratagem, and with inceſſant ef- 

» WY forts of daring valour, to ſurprize the vigilance, to 

maſter the force, or to break through the defenſive 
barriers, of the beſieged. But, Walter Stewart 

and the garriſon under his command, were not 


unprepared for a fiege 3 nor were they unmindful, 
i | | that 


* Feedera III. 761. 758. 764. 770 ;—Triyet Canina 
27 i—Barbour, Vol. II. Book 17. 
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Sec. 1. that the glory of the Scottiſh arms, and the cuſtody 
— of the only undiſmantled fortification within the 
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Scottiſh territories, had been, with confidence, in 
truſted to their well-tried valour. No ſtratagen 
could deceive their watchfulneſs; at every reitera. 
ted aſſault, they diſplayed, in their reſiſtance, ney 
heroiſm of ſpirit, and courage more irreſiſtibly yi. 
gorous. The Engliſh, however, ſtill reſolutely con. 
tinued the ſiege. From one of their veſſels in the 
river, an attempt was made, to paſs by a ſort of 
temporary bridge, upon the wall, and into the 
town. This veſſel could not be brought ſufficient: 
ly near, to admit of the fixing of the bridge, to 
communicate between it and the wall ; yet, in the 
trial, was ſtranded on the ſhore, and ſoon after, 
burnt by the beſieged. In one general aſſault 
made around the whole circumference of the walls, 
the beſiegers almoſt overpowered the efforts of the 
townſmen and the garriſon ; theſe being worn out 
by the fatigues of their long defence ; and not 
being ſufficiently numerous, to fill all the poſts ol 
defence, at once. But, happily, in the critical 
moment when all ſeemed loſt, the ſkill of the Scot- 
tiſh engineers, deſtroyed the principal machine 
with which the Engliſh battered the wall, and pro- 
tected their attack. At this ſucceſs, the beſieged 
exultingly renewed their efforts; and the aſſailants 
were repulſed. With freſh troops they quickly 
returned, to preſs the aſſault. The alarm was =— 

| : =; | denif 
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denly given, that they had gained the drawbridge, ger. l. 


at one of the gates; and were about to make IS 
way into the town, by burning down that gate. 8 
Stewart, with a ſmall band, withdrawn from the vatour ve | 
defence of the walls, quickly ruſhed to the threat- — 
ened gate, and commanded it to be ſet open. 

Through the flames with which it already blazed, 

he, with his brave comrades, fallied deſperately 

ic borth upon the enemy. The Engliſh were, with 
difficulty driven back; and till evening, the com- 

bat was obſtinately prolonged. The aſſailants then 

ceaſed from their unſucceſsful exertions, and re- 

tired from the walls, into their camp“. 
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MzANWHILE, the invaſion, and the events of 
the ſiege, were made known throughout Scotland. 
The King muſtered his vaſſals, and haſtened to the 
defence of his frontier. But, inſtead of riſking 
the fate of Berwick, and indeed of his whole do- 
minions, upon the iſſue of a ſingle battle; Bruce, 
with admirable policy, turned the march of his 
amy to the weſtern border ; leaving the garriſon 
to defend themſelves, without any immediate aid. 
Douglas and Randolph, to whom the conduct of succeſaful 
this expedition, was intruſted, advanced, at the road ef 
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land and Weſtmoreland, into Yorkſhire. Hay 


Wa not their intention been very narrowly prevented, 


A. D. 
1319. 


armed them in the beſt manner he could; and led | 


the Queen of England would have been made their 
prize, at the place of her temporary reſidence, 
near York. Almoſt all the military men, Out of 
theſe northern counties, being with: their King, 
before Berwick ; none but the unarmed peafantry 
and ecclefiaftics- remained, ro make reſiſtance ty 
the invaders. While they waſted the country with 
the uſual devaſtation of the Scottiſh inroads; the 
Archbiſhop of York, with laudable activity and 
zeal, aſſembled all the force of the neighbourhood; 


them out to encounter the Scottiſh hoſt, But, 
theſe troops oſ the Archbiſhop? s, were a motely, 
undiſciplined crowd of prieſts and peaſants, who 
were rather frightened into valour, than inſpired 


with any thing of the ardour of genuine courage, 


At Mitton, on the ' Swale, they afforded an ealy 


victory to the Scots: Three thouſand of them, 


were ſlain, and among theſe, three hundred eccl: 


ſiaſtics: Of thoſe who fled, many periſhed in the 


river. Thus victorious over all oppoſition, the 
Scots under Randolph and Douglas, might have 


eaſily penetrated much farther into England. But, 
the primary object of their expedition, was already 


accompliſhed. No ſooner did the Engliſh arm 
before Berwick, receive the news of the invalio! 


of Vorkſhire, and of the terrible Tavage and laugh 
ter 
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ter with which the invaders purſued their courſe ; Ser. . 
Cn. VIE. 

than all the northern Barons became impatient to mw 

return home, for the protection of their own eſtates. 

Edward could by no effort of authority or perſua- 

jon, detain them. The remainder of his army 

was infufficient to urge the ſiege, and to guard, at 

the ſame time, againſt any ſudden attack, which 

the Scots, from without, might make upon his 

camp. He relinquiſhed the ſiege of Berwick ; and The fiege 

marched to intercept the return of Douglas and vick rai- 

Randolph, with their triumphant army. They s. 5 

eluded his vigilance, and arrived fafe at home; 

where they were received with the fondeſt congra- 

tulations of their King and their fellow-country- 

en: CO A | 


Tavs defeated in every enterprize ; and hum- 
bled continually more and more, even in his own 
eyes, and in the eyes of both his friends and his 
enemies; Edward was, at length, reluctantly com- 
pelled to forego his hopes of reconquering Scotland. 
A negotiation for peace, was opened between the a truce 
Scots and the Engliſh. The Scots, after all their Der 1 
ſucceſſes, deſired from their enemies, nothing but 131). 
peace, and the formal acknowledgement of the _ 
CORE of their noe; and of the ſove- 
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publim Which had been, for ſome time, indipnantly refu- 
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Sect. I. reign dignity of the monarch of their choice, 
Was Commiſſioners mutually appointed for the purpoſe 
of a final pacification, concluded a treaty of truce 

only; and this to ſubfiſt but for the ſhort period 

of two years; on the twenty-firſt day of Decem. 

ber, in the year one thouſand three hundred and 
nineteen“. 


The Papal UpoN this happy event, the Papal Legates ob. 


Legates 
enter Scot· tained that admiſſion into the Scottiſh territories, 


land; and 


two ſen- 
tences of {ed to them and their meſſengers, on account of 


excommu- 1 19 litv 1 
cxeor mi] their ungenerous partiality in favour of the Eng- 


liſh King. Their firſt official act was, to publiſh 
thoſe ſentences of excommunication which had 
been pronounced from Rome, iu, againſt the 
murderers of Comyn, and afterwards, againlt 
Bruce and the Scots in general, when they refuſed 
to acquieſce in that truce which the Pope: had, in 
vain enjoined between them and the Engliſh. By 
the expedient of prohibiting the Papal Legates 
from entering the kingdom, the Scots had hitherto 
avoided the effects of the Pontiff*s curſes. But, it 
was now neceſſary for them, to ſubmit to the au- 
thority of the: Holy Father, that they might be 
again received into the boſom of the Catholic 
Church. It was more in conſequence of miſte- 
preſentations 


* Fadeta, Tom. III. $16 ;—Batbour, Book XI 
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rreſentations alled ged againſt thein by the Engliſh, Sror. 
than out. of any inclination to treat them with un 
juſt rigour, that the Pope had been excited to ex- 
plode his ſpiritual artillery againſt the Scots. Lit- 
tle elſe was requiſite, therefore, to pacify the 
irritated Court of Rome, than that the Scots 
ſhould again ſeek its favour ; and ſhould hear its 
cenſures with filial reverence ; while they might, 
it the ſame time, ſhew themſelves ready to remon- 
ſtrate, with ſufficient ſpirit and erz RAS | 
errour or injuſtice“. | 


In this policy, the Scottiſh Barons, with the 
inferior freeholders, convening at Aberbrothwick, 
ſoon after the arrival of the Legates, endeavoured 
to ſoothe and avert the anger of the Pope, by a 
letter of apology and remonſtrance. This letter Epiſtle of 
has been, fortunately, preſerved ; and is one of the france, 
moſt honourable monuments of the nation and "tarde 
Age to which it belongs. The wiſdom and man- de Pepe. 
lineſs of its ſentiments, are worthy of thoſe il- 
luſtrious heroes and patriots. by whom it was ſub- 
ſcribed. In it, they humbly repreſented to the 
ſucceſſor of St Peter; That, the glory of the Scots, 
and the fame of their invincible valour, diſplayed 
in all their migrations from eaſt to weſt, and in 
every oy of AL, were co-eval with the 


| earlieſt 


| * 3 Ted 797. 810; . e LXIII. C. 1. 


[Book Ill. 
Ster. 1. earlieſt annals of mankind, and illuſtrious in the 
Ca. vill. 
records of every age: That, ſince the firſt propa- 

gation of Chriſtianity, they had ever been among 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed children of the Church; 
having been converted from paganiſm, by nd lef 
a perſon, than the Apoſtle Andrew, the brother of 
St Peter; and having been cheriſhed with the pe. 
culiar favour of all former Pontiffs: That, the 
Scottiſh monarchy, above all others, had ever en- 
joyed facred, unqueſtioned freedom and indepen- 
dence; till the ambitious Edward, wickedly at. 
tempted, by fraud and violence, to ſubjugate it; 
and deſolated their land with facrilege and cruel- 
ties, of unheard-of and. unſpeakable atrocity: 
That, Robert Bruce, like another Jeſhua or Judas 
Maccabceus, had, under God, delivered them from 
the uſurped domination of the Engliſh tyrant, by 
the perſevering exertion of incredible fortitude and 
valour; and had therefore been eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, not more by right of inheritance, than by 
the ardent and unanimous gratitude of his country: 
That, ſhould even this heroic and beloved Prince 
propoſe to ſubmit himſelf and his nation to the 
Engliſh ; then would his ſubje&s, with one accord, 
hurl him from the throne : That, while but an 
hundred Scots furvived, they never would become 
the ſlaves of England; contending as they did, 
not for glory, wealth, or power, but for liberty; 


they were reſolved, every one, to purſue the con- 
Ls teſt 
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han death: That, it enn the Pope, the Srer. . 


Cu. vill. 
common father of all Chriſtendom, the vicegerent . 


of the Prince of peace, to admoniſ and perſuade 
the King of England to content him ſelf with his 
own dominions, and to leave his poor Scottiſh 
neighbours in peace; ſince they were willing to 


agree to any terms of peace with him, which ſhould 
ties entire: That, 


leave their independence and libe 
the Scots and their King, if ſecured againſt the 


boſtility of the Engliſh, were willing immediately 


to aſſume the croſs, and to repair, in devout and 


martial pilgrimage, to the Holy Land, to reſcue | 


Paleſtine from the profane incroachments of the 
Infidels : But, that, the Engliſh King, however 


pretendedly impatient to engage in a cruſade, War 


detained from it, not by the turbulence of his 
neighbours, but by his own” unjuſt and graſping 


ambition, and by his abſolute indifference to the 
intereſts of religion: That, upon all theſe confider- 


ations, if the Holy Father ſhould ſtill continue to 
ayour-the cauſe of the Engliſh with unjuſt parti- 


ality ;-and to aid and encourage them in their 


criminally ambitious attempts againſt the liberties 
of the Scots; then would the Scots regard the 
Pontif himſelf, as guilty in the ſight of God, of 

oodſhed, the loſs of lives, and the perdi- 
tion of fouls, which muſt be occaſioned by the 


continued proſecution of this war; and they would 
fruſt | in God alone, to inſpire 1 them with courage, 


te 
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rer. 1. to grant ſucceſs to their ſtruggles, and to bring 
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vm. 
— their enemies to nought“. 


Such was the bold and manly language in 
which theſe magnanimous patriots dared to ad. 
dreſs a throne which was at this time, exalted 
upon the necks of Kings. They knew to reſiſt a; 
well the domination of prieſtcratt and ſuperſtition, 
as the ambitious fury of military conqueſt. The 
ſame ardent energy with which they fought in the 
field, ſeems to have, at this time, pervaded al 
their ſentiments and conduct. Injuſtice and op- 
preſſion had ſo probed their feelings to the quick, 
that they were awakened to reaſon and decide con- 
cerning their rights and duties, with a rectitude of 
intelligence, greatly above the level of the Age in 
which they lived. Nor could the moſt profound 
policy have dictated any thing wiſer, in the cir- 
cumſtances in which they ſtood. A man guilty 
of a ſacrilegious murther had been made their 
King; from Rome, they had been loaded with 
one cenſure, and with one ſentence of excommu- 
nication, after another ; both clergy and laity had 
been, for ſome time, in open rebellion againſt the 
Holy See. But, they were ſituate on the very 


perge of the * Ns, and ſo detached from 
f the 


* Fordun. L. XII. C. 2 and 3: Anderſon's Diplomats 
No. 51, 52.—See in the Appendix to this volume, a COP)» 
and g tranſlation of this letter. 
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the interior parts of Europe, that, the arm of Pa- det u, | it 
pal power could not always reach them, with any ny 
conſiderable efficacy: it could not be forgotten, i 
mat the Seots had long been Chriſtians, before 1 
they acknowledged the univerſal authority of the i 
Biſhop of Rome: the Clergy being, 1n the preſent = 
inſtance, unanimous with the Laity ; it became, "ng 
by conſequence, extremely difficult for the Pope, to nn 
enforce the execution of any violent ſentence a- = 
ninſt the Scottiſh- nation. The Scottiſh remon- EH of = 
trance, therefore, failed not of its effect, when re- pile. un 
ceived at the Court of Rome. The Pontiff ſuffer- = 
ed his wrath to be gradually appeaſed : and he 9 
vas even induced to addreſs his admonitions to nn 
peace, to the Engliſh King; in language implying = 
his perſuaſion, that the Engliſh were perhaps more = 
zvilty, than the Scots, of all the calamities of their = 
long mutual wars. It is indeed, not impoſſible, b po 
but the Scots might accompany their epiſtle, with , 8 
| ome other things, which they knew to be more Fl 
lucceſsfully perſuaſive at the Nei n than. in 
right or math Cott Il 
Bur, who ſhall aſſure us that the hates) or 8 ; | | 
lage of this day, will be wiſe or brave, to-mor- 21 "hog 4 n 
tower Men, even any two men, are never united = 
vith full cordiality of affection, unlols in ſome paſ- 1 
V n WA: 1s Fes 4 kay : 1 

| p a | | 

-* Ferdera III. 846. 1 | 
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Seer. ſing moments of common and extreme danger, of 
wr overfiowing joy, or of overwhelming grief, We 
may combine to oppoſe a common enemy, or to 
provide againſt a common evil; but no ſooner i; 

the enemy overcome, and the evil diſpelled or 
evaded, than the principles of ſelfiſhne's or malig. 

nity, which are ever awake in our hearts, divide 

us againſt one another, rather than ceaſe to rankle 

in our boſoms. As virtues and vices are ever 
mingled ſtrangely together in the ſame human, 
character; ſo, in every aſſemblage of men, how. 

ever ſeemingly ſelect, the coward and the hero, 

the ſimpleton and the ſage, the patriot and the 
traitor, are ſtill found to be caſually aſſociated; 
whenever they are brought, all, into that action 

which developes the ſprings of character. 


A confpl- HarDLY had the above national deed been ſo- 
racy a- lemnly executed and tranſmitted to Rome; when 


gainſt the 
| lifeof it was diſcovered, that a formidable conſpiracy 
Bruce diſ- 
eoverd, had been entered into, againſt the life of Bruce; 
and pu- 


nithed. in the guilt of which, not a few of the brave com- 
a p. rades of his wars, were deeply involved. Men 
1322 whoſe faith had been honourably tried in peril 
and misfortunes, became traitors, when the com- 

mon danger. and difficulties were almoſt wholly 
ſurmounted. Even among thoſe illuſtrious patri- 

ots, who had ſaved their country from foreign 
thraldom, there were intermixed ſome perſons, 

a , | on ar 


e 
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of ungenerous, falſe, wil baſe.” In ihe- diſtribution . 1. | 
e of the rewards which he now had to Defta e 
(0 Bruce could not gratify one, without diſappoint- 
| ing more; nor was it poſſible that he and his con- 
fdential counſellors ſhould always form the ſame 
etimate of every one's merits and ſervices, which 
te claimant himſelf formed" in his own breaſt. 
Ia the courſe of the war, many of the Scottiſh 
wirrizurs had poſſeſſed themſelves of eſtates, by 
recovering them from the Engliſh : And theſe 
men ſtill wiſhed to continue in poſſeſſion of what 
they. had thus acquired, in defiance of the claims 
of the ancient owners, Of the Nobles who had 
from the beginning of the conteſt, attached them- 
ſelves to the Engliſh intereſts, there were ſeveral diſ- 
linguiſhed individuals who had not yet reconciled 
themſelves. to their country: And theſe men, al- 
though reſiding i in England, in the ſervice of Ed- 
ward, found means to foment diſſenſions among 
their ancient friends in Scotland. This conſpira- 
ey, into which ſuch a variety of motives had con- 
curred to impel thoſe who were accomplices in it, 
began to diſcover itſelf, amidſt the deliberations in 
the parliament, by the refractory ſpirit with which 
the Barons oppoſed ſeveral meaſures ſuggeſted by 
the King, for the ſettletnent-of order and proper- 
ty. From the loyalty, or the,  indiſcretion of the 
Counteſs. of Strathern, one of the accomplices, it 
yas ſoon after revealed to the King, that thoſe 
ö f | '-. - wha 
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who had openly murmured againſt his govern. 


— ment, were engaged in a ſecret conſpiracy againſt 


his life. He learned with aſtoniſhment and hoy. 
rour, that not a few, but many of his moſt illuſtii 


ous Knights, were among the conſpirators}; and 
that ſome even of his deareſt friends, were privy 


to their guilty purpoſe, although not actually pan. 
ners in it. William Soulis, the grandſon, a it 
ſhould ſeem, of one of the competitors who had 


_ contended with Balliol and the grandfather of 


Bruce, for the royal - ſucceſſion, was the leader 


in this eonſpiracy: And there is reaſon to ſuſpet, 
that one of its principal objects, was, to make way 
for Soulis's acceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, by the 
murther of Robert Bruce; With Soulis, and the 
Counteſs of Strathern, Gilbert Malherbe, John de 
Logie, and Richard Brown, were convicted of this 
conſpiracy. - Soulis, and the Counteſs, notwith: 
ſtanding her diſcovery, were condemned to pe. 
petual impriſonment. Malherbe, Logie, and Brown, 


were executed, as traitors. David de Brechin, 


nephew to the King, convicted of being privy to 
the plot, although he had taken no actual part in 
it, ſuffered the ſame fate, Euſtace de Maxwell 


| Walter de Barclay, Patrick de Graham, Hammc- 


lin de Froup, and Euſtace de Rattray were tried, 
but acquitted. It is probable, that the guilt of the 


conſpiracy, might extend much wider, than merely 


to thoſe who were convicted and puniſhed. Bruce 


72 | 3 | himſelf 
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himſelf, who had exerciſed and experienced the Sho. L 
moſt illuſtrious conſtancy of attachment, in thecmms 
| fries of his firſt wars, muſt have felt his heart 

cruelly wounded by the diſcovery of this treaſon. © 

He was not of a blood-thirſty, tyrannical nature; 

and therefore, muſt have inflicted with painful re- 
u&ance, thoſe ſeverities which its ſuppreflion de- 
manded. They ſtruck a general terrour into the 

breaſts of thoſe turbulent warriours, by whom he 

was ſurrounded ; but, they appear to have, at the 

fame time, contributed to abate in ſome degree, 

from that fond affection with which he had been 
hitherto regarded by the greater part of his ſub- 

jets. Tranſactions ſo mournful, and ſo ungrate- 

ful to be remembered, have been recorded imper- 

fectly, and with a ſeeming unwillingneſs in the 

annals of our national hiſtory. The events have 

been mentioned; but almoſt all that detail of cir- 
cumſtances, er might have rendered them in- 
iruftive, h has peck nene withheld “. 


let has mean e the period of - two years, „ forThe truce 
expires; 


which the truce with the Engliſh had been con- and the 
cluded, was faſt elapſing · But, the minds of both sn. 


tween the 


nations, were ſtill mutually too much exaſperated, = Song 


to permit the mediation of the Pope, or the Kang bb, is . 


of France, to n, them to a final peace. 8 


; {hots | ts Coy ward 


* Barbour, Book XIX. Fordun. XIII. 1. 
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ky Ro ward flattered hinifelf, that the ſtate of bis affair col 
might now at length enable him to renew the wr ner 
with ſure ſucceſs; and Bruce, well knowing how | ex] 

to fruſtrate an invaſion of his dominions, was little e 
concerned, as to any farther attempts which the 90 
Engliſn might make againſt him. With little ſve. {in 

cefs probably, Edward again endeavoured by the 
intermediation of ſome Scotchmen in his ſervice, 

to ſeduce Bruce's ſubjects from their allegiance; 

But, in the mean time, one of his own moſt power. 

ful vaſſals, the Earl of Lancaſter; who had been 
hitherto the perpetual . enemy of his tranquillity 

and power; ; courted the favour of 'the Scots, en- 
tered into a traitorous correſpondence with Bruce, 

and roſe in rebellion againſt his own King. With 
this advantage againſt their enemy, the Scots 
ſcarcely ſuffered the term of the truce to expire, 
before they again invaded Northumberland and 

the Bi ſhoprick of Durham. Douglas had entered 
England; Randolph, with another force, was upon 

the frontier, ready to follow the career and ſecond 

the exertions of Douglas's army. Lancaſter va 

in arms; and anxiouſly expected the approach of 

the Scots, to aſſiſt him, againſt his Sovereign. But, 

u while the Scots delayed to join him ; and he him- 

* d JE half expecting, half hopeleſs of their aid, wi 
vered in his counſels; he was overtaken, worſted, 

and made priſoner by Edward's General, Andrew 

de Harclaw ; and Edward had the pleaſure of 
condemning 
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12 
Cz 


condemning” that great rebel, ho been ſo emi- rer, . 
Vn. 
rently the author of the troubles of his-reign, to wwe 
expiate his criminal ambition, under the axe of FRY 
executioner. _ The Scots; having thus loſt one fa- | 
rourable opportunity of proſecuting the war, with es 
ingular advantage, returned back for a time, into 
their own territories. Edward, fluſhed with the 
ſucceſs by which he had at laſt accompliſhed the 
fall of Lancaſter, muſtered another army, and again 
prepared to invade Scotland with all the confidence 
of anticipated victory. The bold activity of the 
Scots, yet again prevented his movements. They 
poured ſuddenly into the weſtern counties of Eng- 
land; and penetrating into , Lancaſhire ; rapidly | 
ſpoiled that diſtrict; and ere Edward could meet 
or intercept them, returned ſafely home, with an 
immenſe en . 0 5 
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Ar 1 the Engliſh army 3 its 8 
A fleet with proviſions, attended its progreſs, along ente 
the eaſtern coaſt. Edward entered the Scottiſh fruitleſ 5 
frontiers; but no enemy appeared, to oppoſe his 

career, He advanced; and ſtill found all the land 5 

before him, ſilent and deſerted of both man and 15 
beaſt. From the ſpoilation gf the religious houſes, 

be, as yet, kept back his ſoldiers. Every where 
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d the invaders. They continued: their march, u 


ftir as Edinburgh; ſtill without meeting an enem)z 

| and without finding any thing in the country, by 

I the waſte of which they might either profit them. c 
|  - ſelves, or annoy the Scots. Their proviſions dere, t 
=. by this time, wholly: conſumed z and Edward wy f 
wereſore again obliged to turn back, and conduit 
bis army homewards; out of a country of whi 
wwete inhabitants ſtill triumphed over his attempu w 


enſlave them, whether they met him in pitehel 

battle, or retiring to their faſtneſſes left the ſeow- 

ling elements, and the n iſeries of famine, to fight 

more ſurely for them, than they could have fought 

for themſelves. The ſoldiers, and the followers of 

the Engliſh army, furious from want and baſſed 

5 revenge, plundered the Abbies of Holyrood, and 

Melroſe ;. burnt that of Dryburgh, to the ground, 

as well as various cells and churches; flew ſeveral 

unoffending eccleſi aſties; and ſacrilegiouſſy vious 

ted the moſt holy things pertaining to religioss 
worſhip. Many of them, after their return home, 

periſhed by diſeaſes 3 the effecta probably of fatigue 

n of e- Ame and in emper. 


ä wiſh — to ande b nes of beben 
_ conſpicuouſly inflited on a crowd of wretched 
mm bande were re elbe with hacrilege > by 


„ Bene, Book xvi: Kon. L. XIII. c. 4 
Walſing. 11). | 
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progreſs of the invaders into a territory through 


aſtle of Norham. By a- ſudden enterprize, the A. b. 
| bots attempted to ſurprize the Engliſh King in 


= _A© 7 rows 


. 


ook — His ro or cor w. 


Ir was not fear, but cautious, wil, dom that hadert, 


withheld the Scottiſh King from riſking the fate 5 


of his kingdom upon the event of a ſingle battle. 

He had, in the mean time, after directing all the 
cattle to be driven from the ſouthern diſtricts, to 
the farther ſide of the Forth; aſlembled his vaſ- 
als, and encamped them at Culbols; to await the : 


ohich it was ſcarcely poſlible, that they ſhould 
force their way, in ſpite of all oppoſition ;—or the 
filure of their enterprize, before they ſhould have 


| advanced nearly ſo far. No ſooner were the diſ- The Eng- 


iſh purſu« 
alters, and the ignominious retreat of the Engliſh, u: into 
ngland 


known to Bruce, than he followed hard after and ponents To 
them, with all the military force of his kingdom.“ Tm 


Edward was at the abbey of Byland in Yorkſhire, 
tking meaſures for the defence of his frontier, 
vhen Bruce, with his army, appeared before the 


lis quarters; and he, with difficulty, eſcaped to 
Tork; abandoning. to the aſſailants, his treaſure 
and baggage. Douglas and Randolph, with a, de- 
achment of the Scottiſh army, undertook to foree 
be Engliſh camp, on that fide on which it ſeemed 
o de the moſt -  eafily acceſſible. The Engliſh 
Rights made a valiant reſiſtance. Notwithſtand- 
ing every effort of the Scots, the conteſt was for a 
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ſome bands of his light armed ſoldiers, Highland, 


ers and Hebudians, to elimb the height on Which 


Another 
truce. 


the Engliſh camp was ſeated. Their ſucceſs de 
termined the fate of the battle. A general Tout 
of the Engliſh, enſued. The Scots urged the pur. 


ſuit to the gates of the city of Vork. hey re 


mained maſters of the Engliſh camp. Many noble 
priſoners from among the Engliſh, fell i into, thei 
hands. They continued, after this, for a conſider. 


able time in Yorkſhire; and ravaged all the coun. 


try around ; or compelled thoſe of its inhabitans 
who were ſpared, to buy their Met as the Pay: 
ment of heavy contributions“. 


Epwanb found a melancholy conſolation for 
this recent diſgrace and misfortune, in the convic- 
tion and puniſhment of Andrew de Harclaw, Ear 
of Carliſle ; who had entered, ſome time before, 
into a ſecret and traitorous correſpondence with 
the King of the Scots; the object of which, ap- 


pears to have been, to compel Edward to agree to 


a peace with the Scots, upon ſuch terms, as Bruce 
and Harclaw ſhould, in concert, diate | to him, 


By the mediation of ſome of the noble Epglih 
priſoners, who had lately fallen i into the hands « of 
the Scots, a, new truce was, about. the fame time, 
ee between the two Monarchs, to endure 


for 


* Barbour, B. XVILL ;—Fordera III. 975. 978: 
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fot the” term of three years. Tt provided for the na 


preſervation of the meeting borders of the two 


kingdoms, in the ſame unfortified condition, in 


1225 they lay, at the time when the truce was 


agreed upon. It left the Scots, at liberty to re- 
concile themſelves to the Court of Rome, ſo far 


23 this Tecontiliation could be promoted or hin- 


tered by the formal conſent, or the formal prohi- 
bition & the King of England. But, Edward; te- 
nacious of name and 5 when the ſubſtance of 
dominion was hopeleſsly loſt, would not yet yield 
to Bruce, the title of King of the Scots. © Nor 
would he yet, conſent to ſuch a permanent peace, 
s might imply, that he, for ever relinquiſhed all 
leligns againſt. the ane 80 the Scottiſh 
tow,” 


- 7 v 
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Tus at . for a time, on the 840 be Eng- 
hand. Bruce and his fubje&s renewed their nego- 


tations with the Papal Court. Although the Pope 
had lately diſcovered, if not any great kindneſs to- 


wards the Scots, yet at leſt, a prudent reluctance 
t enforce: the ſpiritual ſentences of ' puniſhment, 


45 


1 
1323. 


which had been, perhaps unavoidably pronounced 


againſt them; thoſe ſentences,” nevertheleſs, {tilt 


hung over their heads; and whenever the tempo- 


tal niſeries of famine; maſſacre, and ſlavery were 
T overcome, 
Federa III. 983: 988. 999, 1000. 1003. 
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| erat overcome, or evaded; the terrours of the Pope 
A ſpiritual artillery, then began to preſs upon their 
minds; and the force of its aſſault; to be felt by 
r them, with trembling horrour. Randolph wa 
baſlador , diſpatched to Avignon, «the - occaſional feat dl 
8 Papal Court, to ſupplicate for his fellow · caul. 
trymen, a renewal of the paternal favour and re- 

gard of the Holy Pontiff. In obedience to the in. 
ſtructions of his Sovereign; by the ſuggeſtions of 

his own prudence; or in compliance with the ad- 

vice of friends who knew the temper of the Pope 

and his miniſters: Randolph firſt ſolicited for 
himſelf, permiſſion to repair, in military pilgrim- 

age, to the Holy Land; before daring to repreſent 

any thing concerning the public affairs of his nn. 

tion. The requeſt, although not inſtantly grant. 

ed, was, however, not ungraciouſly received. 4 
communing aroſe, upon it, in the courſe of which, 
Randolph was encouraged to aſſume, in ſome ſort, 

the character of Ambaſſador from his Sovereign. 

Then ſkilfully intermingling profeſſions of humble 
ſubmiſſion, -- ſcruples, promiſes, and infinuated 
threats; he gradually ſoothed all the remaining 
reſentment of his Holineſs, againſt the excommu- 
nicated Scots; and at laſt perſuaded him to ad- 

drefs a bull to Bruce, by the title of King. This 

was a triumph of artful and maſterly policy, not 

| leſs honourable to Randolph, or leſs grateful to his 
Sovereign, than any of his moſt illuſtrious, milita- 
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z laſting peace between them, and their potent 


diſcovery, that the title of his rival, had been, at 
aft, recognized by the Papal Court, was, never- 
theleſs; obliged to content himſelf with fruitleſs 
complaints; and was even induced, at length, by 
te exigencies of his affairs, and by the urgent ex- 


tations for the final ſettlement of tranquility and 


uſb, his two Aſia nations*, ' 


„Tenn was this city in de the ante ee 


leſsly protracted. The Scots would not ſurrender 
their dearly recovered. poſſeſſions, or conſent to 
| tarniſh, by mean ſubmiſſion, the glory of their vic- 
tories :-\nor were the Engliſh, as yet, cordially wil 
ing to reſign. the nominal ſovereignty of Scotland. 
The conferences between the commiſſioners, were 


gree, to the accompliſhment of the deſireable W N 
anda In which _ had been 7 5 
ie A. MOST 


8 * Federa IV. Fig 5 
+ Fœdera IV. 70. 141, &c. 


— 


hortations of the Holy Pontiff, to open new nego- 


peaceful intercourſe between the Scots and _ 


ith two nations met, to negotiate the intended *: 
treaty. The negotiations were for a while fruits 


broken up, without having contributed, in any de- 


1 


ty exploits. The Pope, thus far reconciled to the gen. 
Scots, again interpoſed his good offices to procure wma. 


neighbours. Edward, however indignant at the Negotia- 


tions for 3 


final Lale 


| (BWbent 


EE. 31 Aihrcbr FRE NikekMMiver event, however, ſer pe 

d confirin the royal power and honours bf Bruce, 
and the independency of the Scots. The amt 
between the Scottiſh nation and the King oh 
Prance, had been happily renewed by an embafſ 
from Scotland, to the French Court, about the 
time when the anger of the Pope, was ſo fkilfully 
Birth of deprecated by Randolph. A ſon was now born 
_ and ko Bruce; to whom he gave the name of Davy; 


other do- and whoſe birth was an event ſingularly 1951 


meſtic 


crents. both to his father, and to the whole nation; be. 
cauſe the King had now no other child ſurviving; 

and becauſe this event gave to the Scots the lives 

of two infants, inſtead of the life of only one, 
which they poſſeſſed before, ' as ſureties to preſerve 
them from the miſeries of a diſputed and unter- 
tain ſucceſſion to the throne of their kingdom. 

Soon after the birth of young David Bruce, the 

King convoked his vaſlals to a parliament, at 
Cambuſkenneth: They did homage to his ſon, 

as the apparent heir to his dominions: And 

young Robert Stewart, the ſon of the Kity's 
deceaſed daughter, Marjory Bruee, was deck 

red to bę now removed, by the birth of David 
Bruce, to the ſecond rank in the order of the 6: 
gal ſucceſſion,” Amidſt theſe tranſactions, the ff 

ter of 'the King, the widow of Chriſtopher Seaton, 

Vas given in marriage to Andrew Moray, the ſon 

of the brave Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the 
companion 


— Ä 


d 
„ 


2 


ca 


companion. \of. Wallace, and who fall in the e wh . 
ous, battle of Stirling. This marriage ſerved. to * 
ſtrengthen the houſe of Bruce, by adding another 

brave and illuſtrious Baron to the number of thoſe, 
who were, by affinity, related to it. But, that houſe 
loſt at the ſame. time, one of its moſt gallant defens 


. 


ders, and moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments, by the 


death of Walter, the father of young Robert Steu-. 
ut: He died in the prime of his life; after having . 0 
played a wiſdom, and a heroiſm, which had en- 
couraged his country to concelve the moſt ſanguine 
bopes of his maturer * : Hi loſs was FEY 

10 univerſally ehe, | 


i IR the e of the truce, Brucs: WASnawarg of 
ratified, by the news of the fall of his rival anddeneted 
oppreflor, Edward, the Second, King of England ed. 
From his very aceeſſion to the thrane, his continy | 
folliesand misfortunes had rendered him contempti; 
lle in the eyes of his own ſubjects: His reign had 
been divided between inteſtine conteſts with his 
dun Barons, and the unfortunate ſeries of, his 
was with the Scots: One unworthy favourite afs 

ter another „ had Mill: engroſſed his, affection, and, 
perverted his counſels, till at laſt even his wife and 
lis eldeſt ſon were moved to take up arms againſt 
him. 'T hay loo: en H nen to 
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J Teſign the Crown to his ſon; and by the guilty 


eee contrivance of his wife and her paramour Mort. 


mer, was ſoon after, inhumanly murdered. The 


diſſentions of his enemies, and the proſpect of the 
government of a boy, a woman, and an adulterous 


minion, might gratify Bruce with the hopes of 


- uninterrupted peace, or certain victory in his fu: 


The war 
renewed 
by an in- 
vation of 


England. 


ture intercourſe with the Engliſh*. 


WHATEVER his views or motives, he failed not 
to take advantage of his own growing ſtrength 


and their calamities; and he is ſaid to have vio- 
lated the truce, which had not yet expired, by a 
ſudden irruption into the Engliſh territories, about 


the time of the death of Edward the Second. The 


ſeizure of ſome Scottiſh veſſels bound to the coalt 


of Flanders, by Engliſh ſhips of ſuperior force, 


perhaps excited the Scots to inſtant retaliation, or 
afforded them at leſt, a ſpecious pretext for the re- 
newal of hoſtilities. Negotiations for a laſting 
treaty of peace, had, indeed been renewed by the 
new adminiſtration of the Engliſh government 
but, the ſudden invaſion which the Scots now pre- 
pared, might be intended to compel the Engliſh to 
an immediate acquieſcence in thoſe terms of mutual 


peace, to which the Scots were willing to agree. 
Before the Engliſh, whatever their diligence and 


I activit), 


Feœdera IV. 243, Kc. 


0 — ,, 3 np 


J 


. 


aQivitys could muſter. an army for the defence of 88 


their frontiers; Douglas and Randolph, at the 
head of nearly twenty thouſand of - thoſe brave ve- 


terans, whom experience in all-Bruce's, wars, had 


made. the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſoldiers of their age; 
paſſed out of Annandale and Eſkdale, into the 
bordering counties of England, and advanced on- 


wards with a deſtroying and menacing career. 
Let, Edward the Third, had with extraordinary 
promptitude, ſummoned his military vaſſals, hired 
German mercenaries, muſtered an army of more 
than fifty thouſand men, and marched northwards 
vith:this . great forte, as tar- as to Durham, ere 
the..Sapts could penetrate into -Lancaſhire, or 


Yorkſhire. The Scots were not aware of the ap- 


or they perhaps diſdained to retire before enemies, 


whoſe: courage, diſcipline, and conduct, were now, 
in compariſon with their own, extremely contemp= 
idle in their eyes. Bruce himſelf was abſent; 


d even Randolph and Douglas, although mili- 
ary.commanders almoſt unequalled in wiſdom and 


agacity, as well as in valour; had their ardour | 
lels happily tempered by cool and ſteady caution, . 


n n n in n of their ris th 5 
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The Eng- 
liſh ſtrive 
to inter- 
cept the 
Scots. 


uncertainty, and impatience, the whole army chan- 
ged the direction of their march, and began to re- 
turn ſouthyard, {till in purſuit of the Scots. But, 


| firſt news of the invaders; to ſet out ſingly, in 


afar, the ſmoke aſcending from the. fires in the 


river Tyne; the Engliſh leaders haſtily directed the 


ſolutely unknown to Edward's army. A number 
of both Knights and Eſquires were incited by the 


and bring this wiſhed- for intelligence. On the 
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In theſe relative circumſtances, the Engliſh were 
encouraged to flatter themſelyes, that they might, 
without great difficulty, circumvent and cut off the 
inferior force of the Scots. They deſcried from 


Scottiſh camp, or from the conflagrations with 
which the ſpoilers deſolated the country. Per. 
ceiving by this indication, that the Scots had pro- 
ceeded to ſome diſtance ſouthward: beyond the 


march of their army to the banks of this river; 
hoping to reach it, before the enemy ſhould hare 
repaſſed its ſtream, and there, to deſtroy, or make 
them priſoners. They marched with extraordi 
nary quickneſs, and by very difficult ways, to 
Haidon on the banks of this river. The ſtream 
was there ſo much ſwollen by recent rains, that 
although the cavalry readily croſſed it, the infant 
ry could not follow. After ſome delay, in anxiety, 


the movements and deſigns of the enemy were ab- 


proclamation of a reward from the King, for the 
order to deſcry the poſition of the Scottiſh army; 


fourth 
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fourth day after the return from the banks of the cnt 


Tyne, Thomas Rokeſby, an Eſquire, brought notice, vw 


that, while wandering about, in ſearch of the Scots, 
he had been made prifoner by them; but had beeri 
diſmiſſed: to carry the news to his friends; aſſoon as 
the Scots learned from him, that the Engliſh were 


in queſt of them, and eager to dt them dean 


Tux Scots having” — on advantagedus 
ground which had in front, the river Were, and 
was defended on the other ſides by precipitous 
rocks, had there for eight days awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy; becauſe; although willing 
to fight, they did not defire to fight, without em- 
plying every poſlible precaution of ſoldierly con- 
duct, in order, beforehand, to aſſure themſelves of 
victory. They wiſhed to be attacked in their 
camp; not to ruſh, in diſorder, againſt the hoſtile 
amy, upon equal ground. The Englith eagetly 
followed Rokeſby, as their guide, till they came 
vithin ſight of the Scottiſh camp. It was impreg- 
nable, and inacceſſible. Edward in vain enden. Challenge 
them to a 


voured, by the courteſy of a knightly challenge, battle. 


and by every artifice of provocation, to draw Doug- 
hs and Randolph, from the unaſſailable poſition, 
from which they defied his approach, with all his 


numerous hoſt, Should he retirè before them? 
they would, no doubt, ſally inſtantly forth, and 
oon drive his retreat into total confuſion and 
fight, Vet, fince tlie Engliſh had the command 

. N 1 
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nn open country, and were ſufficiently nume. 
Wor Tous, to inveſt. the Scottiſh camp; it appeared pro. 
bable, that the Scots might, within no long time, 
be more ſurely conquered by famine and a block. 
ade, than if they could have been drawn into equal 


combat, 6d 


Tux Scots were too circumſpe and vigilant, not 
to be aware of their danger. On the morning of the 
third day, after the Engliſh had poſted themſelves in 
front of the Scortiſh camp, the former with aſtoniſh. hi 
ment perceived, that their enemies had decamped 
during the night, and had eſcaped thus out of thei 

Skilfulma- hands. It was ſoon after diſcovered, that the 
8 ol gcots had moved only two miles farther up the bank 
: 3 of the river Were; and had there again encamped, 
iin the middle of a wood, and in a poſition ſtil 

| ſtronger than that which they had, at firſt, occupi- 
"ed. Ihe Engliſh commanders led their forces after, 
and ſoon placed their camp near to the Scots, as 
| © before; and now, upon the ſame fide of the river. 
Notwithſtanding the gallantry, the diſcipline, the 
fortitude, and the abſtinence of the Scots; it ſeem- 

ed now to be hardly poſſible for them to eſcape 

out of the hands of the Engliſh, without a battle, | 

or to fight againſt ſuch odds, with hopes of victory, 


. In theſe difficulties, Douglas was. induced to 
try a nocturnal enterprize againſt the Engliſ 
camp. A choſen band accompanied him. The) 

Reon — _ paſſed 
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tremendous” rage; began a deſperate ſlaughter of 


their foes. The perſon of the young Engliſh King, Douglas 
was the prize they ſought. To his tent, they quick- 9 


y penetrated : But, while his chaplain, and en 


ſervants of his houſehold, met their attack, and 
fell by Wenk h nch E himſelf eſcaped, i in the 
tumult, Thus terrible, and ſucceſsful, yet diſap- 
pointed of his chief purpoſe ; Douglas now hewed 
his way through the midit of the awakened and 


armed Engliſh; and led his brave followers back 


into the Scottiſh camp, By this enterprize, how- 


paſſed, without diſcovery or oppoſition, into theSeer, 1. 
midſt of the hoſtile tents ; then, raiſing a ſhout of < * 


ever, the confidence of the Scots, in their own va- 


Jour, was confirmed; the ardour of the Engliſh 
| ſoldiers, was confounded and repreſſed; the Scots 
acquired i in the eſtimation of themſelves and their 
enemies, a ſort of ſuperiority, which made them, 
in ſome degree, maſters, either to give PRs or 
to retire ſafely, at their Raeume. | 


Ou the following day, orders were given out 
by the Scottiſh commanders, that all their troops 
ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to follow Doug- 
las upon another enterprize, in the approaching 
night. Theſe orders were made known to the Eng- 
liſh, by a priſoner who fell into their hands, in the 
cons of the day. No longer ſuſpecting the Scots 
of intentions of flight; they concluded, that the 
new enterprize meditated, muſt be a e aſ- 


ſault | 


—— 
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Beer. oo fault upon their camp. When night came on; Wl bi: 
therefore, they kindled up blazing fires; ſet z WM to 
ſtrong watch round their tents,” and reſted under 
their arms. All night, they anxiouſly kept watch; 
expecting every moment the alarm, that the Scots 
The Scots were upon them. When morning came, they 
_ Js quickly underſtood, with ſurprize and ſhame; that 
the Scots had indeed left their camp, in the night; 
but, that, inſtead of eoming to affail the Engl 
camp; they had turned their march homewards, - 
and were now almoſt beyond the reach of purſuit 
So very differently had the Engliſh conceived of 
the valour and indiſcretion of their daring, yet 
wary enemies; that they could not, for a while, 
credit this news. They left their tents, but ſtood 
for ſome hours in order of battle; not daring to 
advance; but ſtill expecting to re the Scots, on 
one fide or another, behind or before ; riſe againſt 
them, out of ambuſh; or come upon hav by ſome 
circuitous march. When the retreat of the Scots, 
could no longer be doubted ; the fort of fearful 
expectation with which the Englith had awaited 
their attack, was ſuddenly changed for the indig- 
nant anger, or perhaps with ſome, the inſolent bul- 
piſcap- lying, of outwitted, difappointed valour. Young 
— ry Edward; who even now began to give hopes, that 
A ine he would prove a King more like to his grandſs 
ther, than to his father; wept bitterly, when be 
perceived bis enemies to have thus xg 200 out of 
ae his 
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bis hands; and ſaw the deſign of his expeditions, 


to be thus almoſt wholly fruſtrated. ( IR, rw 


As n moraſs, impaſſable by cavalry, now 
parted the van of the Engliſh army from the Scottiſh | 
tear. Purſuit would have been dangerous and hope- 


leſs. The Engliſh army were worn aut by the tedious, 


harrafling ſeryice in which they had been engaged. 
Being ſo much more numerous than the Scots, 
and in the middle of a deſolated country, they be- 
gan to ſuffer by the ſame\ famine, by means of 
which they had thought to yanquiſh their enemies. 
Douglas and Randolph led their forces home in 


glory and ſafety. The Engliſh, out of curiaſity, reg.. 
rather than in the hope of finding any rich booty; — 


entered the camp which the Scots had deſerted; f. 
and found in it nothing, but ſome of thoſe leath- 
ern bags in which the Scottiſh ſoldiers were accuſ- 
tomed to carry their corn or meal ; ſome of the 
gridirons Which they uſed in roaſting their cakes z- 
ome veſſels made of raw hides, in which they had 
ſzethed their fleſh ; ſome thouſands of brogues, 
made of raw hides and ſtitched with thongs, which 
vere the only coverings the Scots in general had 
br their feet; and ſome Engliſh priſoners, having 
wer legs broken, and being ſtripped naked, and 
bound to trees. Every thing they ſaw, ſer ved to 
convince them, that their deſign to ſtarve into ſur- 
render, an army ſo ſavagely abſtinent and hardy, 
had been the e of errour and folly; 

and 
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I 
. and that to renew the purſuit of tlie Scot, would 
H 
— be, to ruſh upon deſtruction“. h 
4 v 
Judgment | 3 FI fl 
of the mi- 8 ; t 
litary con- danger. and Ce þ 
duct of the Ny 8 I : | 
Scottiſh a 
leaders, 141 
g _ this a iy | 3 
eccafion. highly. diſgraceful ; to have bros ht / northward, 
ſo mighty an army of Engliſhmen and foreig 
moms; tor the chaſtiſement of irrvac ers, to 2 
: r n | ( 
>oree inferior in numbers and mir. | 


tial. equipment and yet, to have been foiled of 
. their purpoſe, in 4 manner that tend d ſtiſl to aug: 
| ment the ſtrength, and to heighten the inſolence 
al their enemies. But, it cannot be denied, that 
5 the Scots had acted with imprudence and temerity 
==. unworthy of their military experience y- when they 
| | proceeded ſo far into England, i in the face of n 
b hoſtile army, the force and deſigns of which could 
not be diſtinQly known to them; and when, in- 
ſtead of retreating. aſſoon as. 1 had ſpoiled the 
country, and knew'that the Engliſh were waiting, 
to intercept their return 3 they, with ſo much fool. 
hardineſs, encamped to await. t ae approach of their 
enemies, and defied them to battle. However 
maſterly the generalſhip, by which ſo ſucceſsful a 
retreat "wats at alt ene e Tow but _ 
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lucky incidents which aroſe independently of the der. 1. 


Ca. vIlI. 
vigilance and precautions of the Scots; and bu... 


for the, confuſion and imbecility in the counſels of 


the Engliſh; all the ability of Randolph and Doug- 


las, muſt have failed to deliver them out of the 


W danger into _—— ey. had too raſhly * 


Salon 14 Douglas nick Randolph return- Another 


ed home in triumph, when their King aſſembled 19,08. of 


all his forces, and again invaded the Engliſh bor- 
ders. It was neceſſary to harraſs the Engliſh with 


inceſſant hoſtilities, until they ſhouid be reduced 
to accept peace on the condition of their acknow- 


ledging the independence of the Scottiſh monar- 
cy. With one diviſion of his forces, the King 
himſelf inveſted the caſtle of Norham : Douglas 
and Randolph, with 'another diviſion, were. de- 


| tached to beſiege the caſtle of Alnwick : A third 


was employed to ſcour the country, and to bring 
in, from time to time, proviſions and intelligence. 


After ſome firſt efforts which convinced them, that 
they had not forces, ſtores, and military engines, 
ſufficient to enable them, to overcome the reſiſ- 


ance of the garriſon; Douglas and Randolph de- 
liſted from the ſiege, of Alnwick-Caſtle,. and re- 
joined the King, before that of Norham. Bruce, 


although this caſtle ſtill continued to hold out a- : 
gainſt his aſſaults, perſiſted in the ſiege; until, by 


the offers of ſuch ene @ on the part of Eng- 
Tos 16 2 ... 2+ land; 
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den i land, as ſhould fully ſatisfy all his wiſhes, in a lf 
ing peace; he was induced to pauſe from hoſtili. 
ties, and to return home, that the terms of pacif. 


cation between the two natibns, might be finally 
adjuſted“. N | 


ISABELLA, the widow of Edward the Second of 
England, and: Mortimer, her favourite, held, at 
this time, the reins of the Engliſh government, 


But, the crimes by which they had deprived Ed. 


ward the Second. of his crown and life, had already 

made their ſway not leſs odious than that of the 
murthered Monarch, to the Engliſh Barons. Young 

Edward was till in pupilage to his- mother and 
Mortimer : He had not yet wiſdom or energy to 

direct the adminiſtration of the royal power : Nor 

could even the fair hopes of his youth, acquire the 
requiſite popularity to a queen, the murdereſs of 

her huſband; and to the minion whom ſhe admit- 

Reaſons ted to her unchaſte bed. The ill-fortune of the 
Aab Hong: laſt expedition againſt the Scots, had exhauſted the 
Peace. . reſources of this abhorred adminiſtration, and had, 
almoſt wholly unbraced the nerves of their autho- 

rity. To the renewed invaſion of the Scots, they 

had no forces, to oppoſe ; or at leſt none in whoſe 
obedience and fidelity, they could confide. The 

conteſt for the dominion of Scotland, had been, in 


W ni 0 0 auth truth, 


* Barbour, Book XX. 
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truth, finally decided by the battle of Bannock- Sze7-1. 


Cu. VIII. 
burn; although the mutual and inveterate animo 


ities of the two nations; and eſpecially the unwil- 
lingneſs of the Engliſh to own their weakneſs, and 
to fit down patient under their diſgrace ; had, for 
ſo many ſubſequent years, prolonged the war. 
Should the Scots, at length, ſucceed in the con- 
queſt of the caſtles which guarded the Engliſh fron- 
tier; they might ſoon divide, perhaps for ever, 
from the dominions of England, thoſe northern 
provinces, which they had long ravaged with un- 
ſparing fury. Should the Engliſh Barons riſe in 
arms, againſt the government of Iſabella and Mor- 
timer; the alliance of the King of the Scots, would 
readily enſure them ſucceſs in their purpoſes. Preſ- 
ſed by theſe difficulties, the Engliſh rulers ſaw 
themſelves, at laſt, under the neceſſity of aſking 
peace from the Scottiſh Monarch, upon his own 


terms. After the Scottiſh forces were withdrawn | 
from before Norham, the negotiations for peace, 


vere proſecuted' with the utmoſt: earneſtneſs, and 


mutual candour*, 


Ir was whiite he remained beſore Workin chat A Peace 
William de Denoun came to propoſe to Bruce, ane 


marriage between his only ſon David Bruce, and as 
Jane the eldeſt fiſter of the ee King of Eng- 
; | land : 


* Scala Chronica, apud Leland L 5 51, Kc. | 
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. D. Bruce heard the propoſal with a willing ear. A 
truce afforded time for the neceſſary negotiations 
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land; as the fundamental condition, on which 
Edward, with his tutors and counſellors, were de. 


ſirous to conclude an alliance with the Scots, 


| Plenipotentiary Commiſſioners from the two Kings; 


meeting by appointment, at Newcaſtle ; ſettled, 


after no long diſcuſſion, the preliminary articles of 
the intended pacification and alliance. Edward 


then convoked bis Parliament, at York, ſolemnly 


renounced, with their conſent, all the claims of his 
Crown, to the ſovereignty of Scotland ; reſtored to 
the Scottiſh Monarchy, for as much as in him lay, 


all its rights of dominion and independency, which 


it had enjoyed at the death of Alexander the Third; 


and formally reſigned the benefit. of all written 


deeds, by which any authority over the King or 
the people of Scotland, might have been yielded to 


the Crown of England. After the Engliſh King, 


with the conſent of his Parliament, had thus con- 


ceded the only grand condition of Peace on which 


the Scots inflexibly inſiſted ; there remained little 
more to be done for the compleat reſtoration of 


tranquillity, except the formal ratification of the 


treaty, in that detail which muſt neceſſarily pro- 
ceed from the application of the fundamental ar- 


ticles to particular circumſtances. It was finally 
| ratified, at Northampton, i in the month of April, 


| in 


1 —_s 


— 
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in the year one thouſand three hundred and ener ITY 


tid 4. heb e e , As. Ns 3 


ts this PRIN ir was ſtipulated for the two 8 
nations, by their Monarchs: That there ſhould . 8 8 
be henceforth perpetual peace between them 
That the ſacred ſtone, on which the Scottiſh Kings 
had been wont to be ſeated at their coronation, 
and which had been carried away by the Engliſh, 


ſhould be reſtored to the Scots: That, the King 


of England ſhould interpoſe his good offices to- 

wards the full reconciliation of the Scottiſh King | 
and his ſubjects, to the Holy See: That, in com- | 
penſation for theſe favours, and for the devaſtation 
which the Scots had ſpread through the northern 
diſtricts of England; the King of the Scots ſhould 

pay to the Engliſh King, the ſum of thirty thouſand 

merks, in three annual payments of ten thouſand 


merks each: That thoſe poſſeſſions which had 


been wreſted, during the war, from the Clergy of 

ether kingdom, ſhould be reſtored; and the da- 
mages which eccleſiaſtical perſons had ſuſtained, 
fully compenſated: That, in general, the eſtates 
poſſeſſed by Engliſh ſubjects in Scotland, before 
the war, and in the courſe of it, forfeited to the | 
Scottiſh King; 3 d in the ſame manner, eſtates 

e 7 


* a \ a 


? been Iv. 308 5375 —4. . Morimuth 72 Harbour 
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poſſeſſed by Scottiſh fubjects in England, before ll © 


the war, and in conſequence of it, forfeited to the ſe 


to the King of England, ſhould be given in mar. 


ture of lands and rents, to the amount of tuo 


cient Charters, P. 56. 58 :— Barbour, B. XX ;—Fadera IV. 


| Engliſh King ; ſhould remain with the monarch to Ill t 
whom they had been reſpectively forfeited, with. n. 


out being, of neceſſity, to be reſtored to their ori. ot 
ginal owners, in conſequence of this treaty: That, a 
in exception, nevertheleſs, from this laſt article, Wl "* 
Thomas Wake, Henry de Beaumont, and Henry t 
Piercy, Engliſn Lords, ſhould be reſtored to their 4 


ancient poſſeſſions in Scotland: That Jane, fiſter 
riage to David, the Scottiſh Prince : That a join- 


thouſand pounds a year, fhould be ſecured to the 
Engliſh Princeſs, at her marriage to the heir of the 
Scotriſh Crown, for the ſupport of her widowhood, 
if ſhe ſhould happen to ſurvive her huſband : That, 
either of the contracting parties failing to fulfil the 
conditions of this treaty, ſhould, as the penalty for 
the failure, pay to the Pope, war's ſum of two thou- 
land Nen of 1 


Seal was 4 bk of this important and 
memorable treaty. Its reciprocal conditions 25. 
Pear to have been wiſe and advantageous, equally 


#® Fordun XIII. 12 Introduction 0 Calendar of An- 


337. 330. 375. B+ 410. 464. * 


Py 
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to the Scots, and to the Engliſh. For its happy ee * 
+ Wl cittlement, the two nations were indebted, not leſs = 
to the prudent moderation of the Scottiſh Mo- 
| WT carch, than to the weakneſs and the perplexities 
„ of the Engliſh adminiſtration. * It formally cloſed 
t à war of nearly forty years duration; which had 
L | remarkably called forth, all the latent energies in 
y the character of the Scottiſh people; and had 
greatly exhauſted the ſtrength, depreſſed the cou- | 
r nge, and tarniſhed the Gor of the * 3 
f Ir is not difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe primary, Cauſes of 
cauſes, to which the ſucceſs of the Scots, was ow. be ere 
ing, in this great ſtruggle for their national liber-Scots. | 
ties. From the beginning of their efforts under 
Wallace, the Scots fought for themſelves, —for 
their national, and every. one for his individual, 
exiſtence ; while the Engliſh fought, only for their 
king: And the genius, the force, and the reſour- 
ces of man, are always augmented in the propor- 
tion of the urgency of the motives by which he 
is impelled into action: Man degraded into a 
ſlave, obeying implicitly the will, and. toiling for 
the ſole benefit of another, has his powers and fa- 
culties benumbed, and becomes feeble and torpid: 
Maſter of himſelf, and contending to preſerve this 
maſtery, his frame is nerved with gigantic force, and 
lis mind illuminated, at times, with angelic intelli- 
kence. In his own houſe, on his own domains, with- 

| „„ e 
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srer. l.. in the boundaries of his native 'colntry; a man ha 
- RS always conſiderable advantages againſt the ftranger 
_ who approaches him, as an enemy: : The local re. 
ſources of a country, are known to its inhabitant; 
and always in a great meaſure unknown to invz. 
ders: All the habits of life familiar to the native, 
enable him to avail himſelf, much more, than 2 
ſtranger can do, of whatever is peculiar in the cir. 
cumſtances of his country: There is a'myſteriou 
ſympathy between the very inanimate mountains, 
dales, and woods of a territory, and its indigenou 
poſſeſſors, which in an inexpreſſible manner, ex. 
alts the force and the reſolution of men fighting 
in defence of their native land. The poſſeſſors of 
wild, barren, and inacceſſible countries, have ever, 
like the Scots in the preſent inſtance, triumphed 
over the invaſion of their richer neighbours wh 
were the heirs. of fairer regions; becauſe a cout- 
try conſiſting of one chain of natural fortreſſes;'s 
thus formed to bound the progreſs of conquelt; 
and becauſe no conquering army can enter, or at 
leſt fix themſelves in, territories in which” 'they 
cannot find the neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence; © Even | 
before the commencement” of this long war with 
England, the Scots poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſhare 
of that ſavage energy of character; which, in or. 
der to raiſe them to the higheſt military glory, 
wanted only to be tempered to diſcretion, and dil 


<tiplined to firmneſs : "Thaw diſcretion; and liv dil 
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t 
i cipline, they undes ably acquired, in the core cog K : 
| of 2 conteſt; ſo continuing, and ſo obſtinate IA | 
. Their generals and their ſoldiers became, upon 


this, the moſt ſkilful, and the braveſt of the Age. 
The progreſſive events and the final iſſue of this 
var, were likewiſe directed in no ſmall degree by 
| the relative perſonal characters of the different 
laders who. conducted it: Had Wallace not a- 
iſen; Edward the Pirſt' might perhaps have eſta- 
bliſhed the dominion of the Engliſh over Scotland, 
ſo firmly, as to render it ſecure againſt all fabſe- 
quent rebellion : Had John Balliol poſſeſſed | the 


K. | 
ny great qualities of Wallace, or of Bruce; Scotland | 
of Wl night never have been ſubjected by the arms or 


the artifices of the Engliſh King : Had Edward the 


Fir ſurvived. for ſome years longer, in the full 
ho Wl 'igour of his ſtrength and faculties ; or if Ed ward- 


the Second had happened to poſſeſs the abilities of 

his father, or of Bruce; it is probable, that the in- 
dependence of the Scottiſh nation, could not have 
been reſtored. Such appear to have been the | 
grand cauſes, upon the concurrence of which, de- 

| pended the ſucceſs: of thoſe efforts of the 86d, 


vhich were ultimately crowned by the _— of 
Aerthampton, 


\ * * 1 
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Ni, the <onſort of the Scottiſh King, Dea of 


lived not to ſee this termination of her huſband's EGzabeth, 
troubles ; but died, on the wenty-fixth” day of 


Vor. . 2 Wb: : October, 


Beet. I. 
Cu. vill. 
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October, in the year one thouſand three hundred i 
and twenty-ſeven ; ; and was interred at Dunferm. Wl 1 


ling; which had been, for ſome generations, the Ml ; 


ordinary burying-place of the Kings and Queens o 


inveterate and incurable leproſy ; a a contagious dil. 


Death of 
Robert 
Bruce. 


ils, fatigues, and diſtreſſes to which he had been 


which: was unhappily favoured in its ravages, by 
the uncomfortable lodging, the dirty clothing, and 
the unwholeſome diet of the Scots of this Age. 


 ty-nine, in the fifty fifth year of his age, the ten. 
cy-fourth of his reign. His body was buried at 


tion of Comyn; and for the guilt which he had 


XIII. 12. Wh 


of Scotland, — Within two months after the com. i 
pletion of the treaty of Northampton, young Da. Wl 1; 
vid Bruce received in marriage, as had been ſtipu- 0 
lated, Jane of England, the ſiſter of Edward the t 
Third. Robert Bruce did not long ſurvive. theſe 
events. His health had been waſted by the pe- 


expoſed in the courſe of his wars; and by an 


temper probably introduced into Europe, from the 
Eaſt, by ſoldiers returning from the cruſades ; and 


* 3 Oey a de. a —— &ﬆ&ﬀ{ﬆ*YX = — 


He died at Cardroſs, on the ſeventh day of June, 
in the year one thouſand three hundred and twen- 


ld. 


ot So. 


Dunfermling, beſide that ha his ply _ 
ane, 1 4 


As an atonement for” the K aſſaſins 


incurred 
* Barbour, Book XX un IL. 269 .—Fordun. 
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inverted by lis howg madodſnate diſobedience to Ser. I. 


Cn 
the authority of the Holy See, as well as by the — vi, 
ravages una voidably committed upon the eſtates « 

of the Engliſh Clergy, in his frequent inroads into 


the northern provinces of England: Bruce had 


long intended ta aſſume the croſs; and to repair in 


derout pilgrimage to the Holy Land, whenever 
the affairs of his kingdom would permit. The 
relolution was natural, even in a mind ſo manly 
and unenfeebled as his, at a time when this pil- 
etimage was univerſally preached, as a full expia- 
tion for every crime. In his laſt hours, he anxi- Douglas 


under- 


ouſly deſired, that, after his death, his heart at takes to 4 


laſt; 'ſhould be conveyed to Jeruſalem, and depo- 8 


ſited at the Holy Sepulchre. The gallant Doug- ay hed 
hs, his old and faithful companion in arms, un- Land. 
dertook to fulfil this laſt wiſh of his maſter. Ran- 
dolph, agreeably to the parliamentary ſettlement 
which had been formerly made, was to become 
Guardian to the ”" de and ien of the 


e any 


+ * | 
* 


Rebdu rr. Dives is one 4 the moſt illuſtrious 
names that have been preſerved in the records of 
Hiſtory. The train of his life and actions, re- 
mrs; evince, that The e Fenin and character of 
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ence of the citeumſiances.s in which he 18' educated, 
we E othing) could be more fickle, faithleſs,/irreſolute, 

and idly. turbulent, than Bruce's conduct when he 

firſt entered upon the ſtage of public affairs, in his 
opening manhood. What great quality, except 
deſperate boldneſs, did he diſplay in the firſt luck. 
leſs enterprize, in which he ſeized the Crown? 
But, the ſtate of almoſt total deſertion to which be 
was reduced by the loſs of the battle of Methven; 
the perils and hardſhips amidſt which he for ſome 
time wandered, an outlaw rather than a King! 
the neceſſity under which he then found himſelf, 
either of conquering, or of periſhing unhonoured 
and unpitied; the deſtitution under which he, far 
a while laboured, of almoſt all reſources, except 
what his own powers of contrivance and concilia- 
tion, of acting and ſuffering, could furniſn; the 
riſing ſucceſs. which began, at length, to crown 
his efforts; the intimate connection between his 
own private intereſts and the welfare of his coun- 
try, by which his perſonal ambition was neceſſari- 
ly exalted into patriotiſm ; the continual vigilance 
and enterprize, which became neceſſary, that he 
might maintain and proſecute his firſt ſucceſſes; 
growing experience; and the high and voluntary 
confidence, which, he muſt have felt with pride, 
that the Scottiſh nation at length almoſt univerlal- 
ly repoſed in his valour and his virtues ; This 
combination and ſeries of circumſtances and e- 
Vents 
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vents/in the forvins of bis life, gradually roſtenin/orcrn. * 
ed the levity, tempered the ardour; and cenè en. 
trated the energy of Bruce's character; enlighten- | 

ed his - underſtanding, and mellowed his waſſiohs 3 
clevated. and enlarged his ſoul with a magnanimi- 

ty, allied alike to heroiſm, and to wiſdom; ſoftens 

ed his heart to pity for the woes of others, and at 

e the fame time ſtrengthened it to bear his own; 

4 nught him to diſcern the true intereſts of his 
country; and made him a maſter, almoſt unrivals 

led, of the arts of government, and of war. The 
humanity. with which Bruce, like Wallace, was 

ever ready to ſpare his enemies, except amidſt the 

fury of battle, is another illuſtrious inſtance prov- 

ing, that valour is always incapable of deliberate 


* 


a cruelty. The diſmantlement or demolition of the 
be WW Scottiſh caſtles, as they fell into his hands; be- 
in cauſe the Engliſh alone had machines to batter, 
bus and proviſions, arms, and treaſure to ſtore in them; 


vas a meaſure of extraordinary prudence and fore. 
light, Bruce had the fortune to be aſſiſted by ſome ö 
of the wiſeſt and braveſt men of the Age in which 
he lired; Douglas, Randolph, and Walter Stew- 


5; t, and Edward Bruce, with many others who 
ary ſerved under him, and whoſe characters had been 
de, formed by the ſame circumſtances which faſhion- 


ed his: But, only when guided by their Sove- 
reign's preſence and counſels, did theſe illuſtrious 
men, entirely avoid errour in the conduct of their 
eh military 
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Seer, n, military expeditions,” or in the civil tranfadtions in 
WAY which they were engaged: However conſcious of 


their own merits, they never failed to reverence 
the ſuperior endowments, ſtill more than the ſo. 
vereign authority of their King. T he very confi 
deration, that Bruce roſe from a private condition, 
to a throne, at a time, when, even to maintain poſ. 
ſeſſion of a throne peaceably inherited, required 
extraordinary talents and activity; would be alone 


ſufficient to perſuade us that he muſt have been 
one of the moſt eminent perſons who have appear. 


ed in the progreſs of human ſociety. His care for 
the reſtoration of legal order in his dominions, 
and the excellent laws enacted during his reign, 
are not leſs honourable to his civil adminiſtration, 


than are his wars to his military talents. It be. 
ſpeaks extraordinary wiſdom and worth of cha- 


racter in him, that he was able to preſerve to the 
laſt, the attachment of ſo many warlike followers, 
whoſe ſervices had created his fortune, and whom 
it muſt have been impoſlible for him, to reward, 
to the full meaſure of thoſe merits which they, in 
their own eſtimation, poſſeſſed. In abilities, Bruce 
was certainly not inferior, in magnanimous inte- 
grity he was greatly ſuperior, to his firſt form!- 


dable enemy, Edward the Firſt of England. Of 


all the illuſtrious men who lived nearly about the 


: fame period, only his fellow-countryman, Wallace, 


appears to have poſſeſſed thoſe e which con- 


A | ſtitute 


13 


litute true a, of RIO in a more Vii 
nent dene. than Bruce. obs 51900 U EIT» 
By his firſt wide Iabella, the mier of * p 
uld, Earl of Marre, Robert Bruce had a daughter, 
Marjory, who died before her father. His ſecond e 
nite, Elizabeth, daughter to Aymer De Burgh, | 
Lal of Ulſter, bore to him, three daughters, 
Margaret, Matilda, and Elizabeth, and his ſon, 
Darid, who ſucceeded him on the throne. He 


kit one natural ſon named after himſelf, Robert*, 
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BOOK I. 


| SECTION II. 
Hiiſtory of the Labouꝝs, RN EDE, and Exyor. 
MENTS of the IynaB1TAawTs of SCOTLAND, during 


the latter part of the Thirteenth Century, and in 
_ the en of the Fourteenth. 


Ie the oxeceding ſeQion, we have purſued the 
hiſtory of the Scottiſh nation, through a ſeries of 
wars and negotiations, victories and defeats, inva- 
fions ,of their country, and expeditions into the 
territories of their enemies, truces reluctantly con- 
cluded, and ſoon impatiently violated, grand and 
rugged virtues, fierce and barbarous crimes, ſuch 
as fill the annals, with only ſome flight diverſities, 
of almoſt all the kingdoms cf Europe, for the ſame 
period. However Intereſting, by, the wonderiul 
energy of human character diſplayed in them, and 
by the continual perils, alarming to ſympathy, in 
which we have ſeen the heroes of each paſling 
ſcene, to be involved ; yet, have theſe events, 2 
we advanced through cham, gradually loſt much 


of their power over the imagination and the feel · 


ings; by means of that conſtant recurrence, which 
they exhibit, of a few ſimilar incidents {till pro- 
ceeding from the ſame cauſes, and terminating, 
with few variations, ſtill in a fimilar iſſue. We 


- | ſhal, 


and that independence afforded, which e held 
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ſhall, therefore, W and enliven attention, by Seer; u. 
turning to examine, again more _minutely, wang” 
ſort of men, thoſe were, of whoſe fortunes we 
lave purſued the tale; what arts they praQtiſed ; 
with what principles of knowledge, their minds 
were enlightened ; what enjoyments, that country, 


o dear? n ans 
I. Trz local circumſtances 45 the Scottiſh Na-Local cir 
tion, were little altered, and certainly not at allces. 
meliorated in the progreſs of this period. The 
ame humid atmoſphere, the ſame chilling climate, 
the fame ſcowling winds, ſtill prevailed, without 
mitigation. The marſhes had not yet been drain- 
el; the fields were {till, almoſt univerſally, unin- 
doſed : The rivers were rarely erowned with 
bridges : The foreſts were indeed gradually-mors | 
and more opened up, and cleared away; yet not 
by uſeful induſtry, or to give place to cultivation 
but by the waſte of fuel, building, and war; and 
to abandon {till more and more-of the country to 
bleak heath, and to ſullen, noxious moraſſes: 
Around the ſhores, were no fair havens, artificially 
formed, to receive periſhing veſſels from the fury 
ol the ſeas : The loftier mountains were commonly 
lor two-thirds of the year, covered deep, on their 
upper: parts, with ſnows: That deſolation which 
Va, from time to time, ſpread over the country, 
iy the ravages of mir effaced, in the courſe of 
Ver. II. WD et © Ba this 
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Seer. Il. this period, many of thoſe marks of cultivation 
which had been, before, ſlowly ſcattered over the hi 

land: The caſtles and walled towns lay, almoſt 
every where, in ruins; the very veſtiges of the le 

| hamlets and cottages of the peaſantry, were del. d 
troyed ; the gardens and granges belonging to the 
Clergy, were reduced into the ſame waſte, ne- f 
glected condition, in which the lands of the laity la 


uſually lay*. - . 1 

| Popula- Ir the population of the whole Scottiſh territories, g 

ton. might be eſtimated at about fix hundred thouſand : 

ſouls, in the comparatively peaceful reign of Alex. | 

ander the Third'; it muſt have been, at leaſt, pre- L 

vented from riſing above that number, if not re- X 

duced conſiderably below it, by the ſlaughter and i 
devaſtation of thoſe wars which prevailed almoſt 

uninterruptedly, from the acceſſion of John Balliol, - 


until the death of Robert Bruce. When Bruce 
led armies of twenty or thirty thouſand men into 
the field; theſe were almoſt the whole military 1 
force of his dominions; two-thirds, at the leaſt, of | 
all thoſe who could bear arms, and who, in the BF 
IS extreme poverty and, nakedneſs of the country, BF , 
could be tolerably equipped for the ſhock of battle. WF 5. 
Few remained in garriſons ; for, to avoid the ne- 

ceſſity of this, the caſtles were, for the mot part, BF » 
demoliſhed. Many of the meaneſt ann. who, X 

| in 


Fordun.— Blind Mares Barbour Anderson s Di 
Flomata >—Rymer's Feedera, paſſim. 
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in more quiet times, would have been refuſed the ser. 1. 

he honour of bearing arms, were, by the neceſſities ” 

it var, emancipated from their menial toils, and cal- : 

he lea to the glory of defending their country's free- 

el. dom. Even the Clergy were, in various inſtances, 

he Wl prompted to violate the peaceable character f 
e. their ſacred profeſſion; and in ſupport of mea- 

ty WY fures which were, in an eminent degree, directed 

by their counſels, to gird on the buckler, to graſp 

the ſpear, and to ruſn into ſcenes of death and car- we 


J nage. All the ſame circumſtances which contri- 
buted to waſte, with terrible rapidity, the exiſting 
5 population of the kingdom, ſerved likewiſe to hin- 


der the waſte from being abundantly ſupplied by 
; the reſources of marriage, and by the adoleſcence 
er the riſing generations. Famine, terrour, and 
zeneral wretchedneſs neceſſarily chilled and blaſted 
the joys of love, and all the ſweet indulgences of 
connubial tenderneſs. When all the familyof death, 
vere let furiouſly looſe upon human life ; infancy 
that ſhould have advanced to recruit the ranks of 
ſociety, was, by its helpleſs weakneſs, the moſt fa- 
tally, expoſed to their havock. It ſeems impoſſible, 
that the population of Scotland, ſhould not have 
deen ſenſibly diminiſhed in the courſe of thoſe long 
aid bloody contentions between the Scots and the 
Engliſh, which were terminated by the Peace of 
Northampton. by. e 


Rs gd: .. 
* Eoſdem quos ſupra. | 
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Sect. u. II. H UNTING and fiſhing, were, eſpecially during 


Lanouns this period, two of the moſt conſiderable reſources 


Tub gd. from which the Scots provided themſelves with 


ence; food. The devaſtation, and the neglect of huſband. 


hunting 
and fiſh- ry, which were occaſioned by inceſſant war, neceſ. 


5 | farily reduced the inhabitants of the waſted cou. 
try, to depend, in ſome- meaſure, for ſubſiſtence, 
upon the precarious ſhifts of ſavage life. When 
Engliſh armies, invading Scotland, had conſumed 
thoſe ſtores of proviſions, which they brought with 
them ; the tame cattle of the country, where any 
fuch remained; the wild cattle, the deer, and the 
boars of the foreſts ; the ſalmons of the rivers, and 
the trouts of the lakes; were then the only prey, 
by theuſe of which they could ſave themſelves from 
periſhing by famine. In his firſt wanderings upon 
the Grampian mountains, after the defeat at Meth- 
ven; while he lurked, as a fugitive, among the 
Hebudian ifles ; through many. of his- ſabſequent 
viciſſitudes of misfortune and ſucceſs 3 Bruce was 
obliged to find proviſions for himſelf and his fol. 
lowers, chiefly by the capture of fiſhes and wild 
quadrupeds. Fowls were likewiſe objects of prey 
to the hunter; but, more rarely than quadrupeds; 

| becauſe they could be leſs eaſily ſlain with the bov 
or the ſpear ; and becauſe hawks and falcons train. 


ed to fowling, were rare and coſtly. The wild 


boar was accounted the nobleſt animal that could 
be purſued in the chace: The higheſt honour was 


paid to a gueſt, in ſetting a boar's head before him, 
a „ at 


—  } 4 — 
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at an entertainment: The repreſentation of a boar's Ser. 11. 


head, was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing enfigns of 
nobility and valour, that could be diſplayed on the 
warriour's ſhield, Wolves and foxes were alſo 


objects of the chace ; but not frequently; and on- 


ly, in ſportive trial of hardihood ; or when they 


were unavoidably encountered. The hills and fo- 


reſts, among which the wild quadrupeds - roamed, 
vere all divided among different proprietors z each 
of whom enjoyed the excluſive freedom of the 
chace, within his own domains. New laws were 
from time to time, enacted, to regulate the very 
important right of ſalmon-fiſhing : Certain terms 


in the year were carefully fixed, during which a- 


one, might ſalmons be lawfully taken: It was or- 


dained, that the cruives and yards, placed upon 


rivers, to intercept ſalmons, proceeding up the 
team, ſhould be conſtructed with ſuch a degree of 
videneſs, between the bars, 'as might permit the 
ſmaller ſalmons to come and go freely, up and down 
te river. Salmond, cut in pieces, ſalted, and depoſit- 
ed in barrels; were always one capital article of the 
vinter ſtores. Edward the Second of England, im- 


mediately before one of his firſt expeditions into 


Scotland : ſent orders to the citizens of Berwick, 


to provide for the uſe of his army, ſeveral hundred 


barrels of ſalmons. All the rivers of Scotland 
vhich diſcharged their waters into the ſea, abound- 
ed in this excellent ſpecies of fiſhes. Shoals. of 
kerrings frequented the weſtern coaſts. Piſhes 


weg 
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were a reſource againſt famine, ſo much the more 


certain; becauſe they could not be exterminated, 


. or permanently.driven from thoſe ſhores which they 


Domeſti- 


cated ani- 
mals, and 


manage 


ment of 


+ 
— 
. 


famous breed of milk-white cattle, with brown ears, 


were wont to frequent. On the northern andweſtern 
coaſts, the inhabitants, even in peaceable timez, 
lived chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, On the eaf 
and the ſouth-eaſt coaſts, indeed, they appear to 
have been ſomewhat more induſtrious, and more 
civilized“. 


Within the interior country, the people of Scot. 


land were, during this period, remarkably a pa/toral 


nation. Thoſe: half domeſticated animals which 
they poſleſſed in the greateſt numbers, appear to 


have been oxen, horſes, goats, ſwine, and ſheep, 


The wild aurochs was the firſt variety of the os 
known in this iſland, and in the other north-welt 
parts of Europe: By the Romans; or perhaps from 
Spain or Gaul, before the Roman invaſion ; that 


were probably introduced, for the firſt time, into 


Scotland, which have been but lately extermi- 


nated. The exiſtence of theſe two diſtinct races 
of oxen; and, it may be, the occaſional intro- 
duction of other new breeds; had already pro- 
duced a conſiderable diverſity in ſize, colours, 

and 


Barbour and Blind Harry paſim :— Ayloffe's Calendar, 

P. 135. 140: - Rymer's Fædera III. 95: —Anderſon's Di- 
plomata, Pl. 24. and 25.—Statiſtical Account of the tow? 
and parith of Dunfermling, &c. 
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and uſeful qualities, among the cattle in the herds Ser. u. 

d, which belonged to the Scots of this period. As 

the foreſts were opened up, and appropriated z 

n Wl the numbers of the avrochs-race, had begun to be 

5 gradually diminiſhed : When other oxen, more 

+ Wl centle, or more uſeful for the draught, or for their 

o milk, fleſh, or hides, came to be preferred, as tame 

e WM cattle, to the beautiful, milk-white breed; theſe laſt 
were, by degrees, abandoned to the wild life. of 
| deer, on the mountains, and in the foreſts. © The 

t. borſe, originally perhaps a native of Arabia, has 

a! i exiſted in Britain, moſt probably from a time not 

h nuch later than the zra of its firſt population by 

to WY tuman inhabitants: But, ſince the period of their , 

p. rt propagation in the iſland; until the Nor- 

Ix mans introduced into it, their modes of life, and 

. their arts of peace and war; it has not appeared, 
that, the breed of horſes, was cultivated or improv- 

at ed in Scotland, with any particular attention or 

„ daceſs: About the era of the eſtabliſhment of the 

to Normans in England; a new and: larger race of 


% 


l- horſes, were imported into the ſouthern kingdom; wy 
es Wi and were, within no long period of time, propagat- 

0+ ed likewiſe in Scotland: On an horſe of this race, i 

0- the tull-armed knight was always mounted, for the 


tourneament, the fingle combat, or the field of ge- VE 
teral battle: The meaner and light-armed horſe- 
men rode upon thoſe ſmaller palfreys which were 
more common in the country, more cheaply to be 
purchaſed, and more eaſily ſuſtained with food: 

1 When 


2% 


* 
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Ser. II. When Robert Bruce flew Roger ; = AS on the 
WR) 


evening before the battle of Bannockburn ; Bruce 
was mounted only on a ſmall palfrey; because he 
then rode about, to view the relative diſpoſitions 
of both armies, without any intentions of combat: 
On the /eals of the Kings and of other Scots he. 
longing to this period ; the figure of the horſe, on 


that ſide of the ſeal, on which its owner appears 


full armed, on horſeback ; ſeems uſually to repre. 
ſent an animal of a ſize ind” figure between thoſe 


of the modern hunter, and thoſe of our middle. ſized 


draught-horſe; and this was the war- horſe of the 


Scots, in the end of the thirteenth, and the begin. 


ning of the fourteenth century. —Goate, whoſe chu. 
racter remains always between that of wild, and 
that of domeſticated quadrupeds, yet more nearly 
allied to the former, than to the latter, were now 
more numerous than roes or deer, on all the wild 


eſt Scottiſh mountains: They had multiplied great 


ly in the courſe of the period immediately prior to 
this: The ſcantineſs and peculiarity of the vegeti- 


ble fare which was ſufficient to nouriſh them ; and 
the utility of their milk, fleſh, and hides ; ; with the 
ſmallneſs of the attention requiſite in tending them; 


recommended theſe animals, in a particular manner, 


to men who wereſo inexpert in all the more complex 
and painful paſtoral arts, as the Scots of this Age. 


Sheep, as well as goats, appear to have been ſo 


. early, diffuſed very generally, over 1 the face of the 
earth; that it has been impoſſible, to diſcover with 


\ | Cer taint, 


an in what country, en were originally Seer. I. 
indigenous Since-the ra of the Roman invafion, 
or perhaps ſome remoter time, ſheep had been a- 

mong the tame animals of Scotland: Their feeble- 

neſs and gentleneſs, rendering them, an eaſy prey, 

even to an unarmed ſpoiler, prevented them from 
nultiplying, as if they had been hardier, and 
ſercer or wilder animals: But, the ſingular utility 

of their wool, as a material for the fabrication of 

„ nuicles of cloathing, brought them continually into 

bisher eſtimation; and procured to them, ſtill 

e nore and more of the aſſiduous care of the ſhep- 

berd: Many. other animals afforded nouriſhing 

{ch; while ſheep alone yielded wool : In the end 

4 of the thirteenth, and the beginning of the four- 

teenth century, flocks of ſheep, were conſiderably 

numerous in Scotland; although leſs ſo, perhaps; 

L than, herds of oxen, goats, or ſwine.—Swine, in a 

„ud tate, were among the firſt brute animals 

o dat entered this iſland : The young of ſome of. 

thoſe wild ſwine, were ſobn caught, and domeſ- * 

ticated : Throughout Scotland and the Scottiſh > 

iles, they were multiplied with great diligence : 

They were a favourite part of the animal ſtock _ 

led on the lan is belonging to the elergy, regu- 

lar and ſecular : The foreſts of oak afforded abun- 

dance of acorns. in the end of harveſt; which 

ſrved to fatten the ſwine for laughter ; Among 

de other foreſt laws, was a regulation fixing the 

conditions. upon which the ſwine of the inhabi- 
Vou, II. 8 tants 
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Ser. Il. tants who dwelled in the environs of the royal fo. 
" reſtz, might be admitted into G in n wigs 


e to ur ne n 
— , ho all Ade . oxen ere 400 8 10 
utility o 


oren and viceable to the Scots, for ſubſiſtence, in the eourſe 


cles, Re of. thoſe wars, of which, the events have been fe- 
| lated in the foregoing ſection. Retiring before 
invaſion, they drove their cattle, with them) the 
milk of the cows, was their richeſt and moſt agree- 
able beverage: a cow or ox was quickly lain, when 


ravenous hunger demanded a meal of fleſh: butter 


and cheeſe. were luxuries to furniſh out a feaſt 
Their cattle were hardy, like themſelves ; might 
be driven ſuddenly, in ſpeed, and by long jour: 
nies, to the mountains, without periſhing by any 
moderate meaſure of famine and fatigue; and 
were of a middle character, neither. fierce and 
| Vila. nor incapable of ſubſiſting without continual 
feeding and protection. Mounted on their ſmall 
horſes, and driving their cattle before them, the 
Scots nearly reſembled thoſe paſtoral nations of 
the North of Afia, who have, from time to time, 
colonized or conquered the regions of the Fall, 
Weſt, and South. When their herds of oxen 
failed; the goats afforded yet another reſource. 
Afrer: tholes there eie nothing, except the 


chance 


; * e Fordun.” palm W L. Foreſti: —Seal of Bruce and 
others, i in Anderſon's diplomata, &c. &c. 


S 


the men of Galloway wiſhed to find the ſecret haunts 


after that event, the labours of the huſbandman, 
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chanes of hunting: and fiſhing';/ for ſheep- and Seer! 11 
tame ſwine could not be driven about, in the 5 
terprizes and eſcapes of warfare. They had dog. | 

of different breeds; but, for the moſt part, * 

cious and half. ſavage; as being employed only i in 

hunting, and tearing wild animals to death. When © 


of Robert Bruce, on the confines of Carrick ; 4 _— 
took with them, dogs, which they pedo bock | .- 
to diſcover him by the ſagacity of their ſmell, and 
then furiouſly to purſue, and ſeize him. Poultry, 
geele, - and ducks, as well as hawks and falcons, 
vere, even in this re! bred and ed, 1955 

no o ſmall care“. 2 £40 # 8.24% 4 


Ar the unde wan a Era of the a df Ale 
40 the Third, before the commencement of the 
wars in defence of the national independency, 
Agriculture was more generally and ſxilfully pur- agricut- 
ſued in Scotland, than it had ever been, before. 
For the firſt three or four harveſts, which followed, 


Vere not yet greatly interrupted, or fruſtrated · by 
hoſtite- devaſtation; The eſtates of the Church 
vere ill the beſt cultivated. Not only for the 
immediate uſe of man, but for the ſuſtenance alſo, 
gf the tame eee ; were the toils of culture 
Rado, | employed 
ben 22118} to 23. 115201 at. "Wt ht nbb104 


* Barbour, Book VII. XVII. &“. 
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if T0 walls ofiturfs; or of l66ſerſtones, for plac 


dhe ſeytke, dried, and ſtored up in barns, or in the 
open air, for the uſe of winter! William Bunnock 


lithgow, with” à quantity of hay; when he col. 
trived the ſtratagem by which he made the Scotz 


of muirs, moſſes;/and woods, The dung of theicattle, | 


different operations of tillage. It ſeem. to have 


ſome places. Oxen, more than horſes; were ſtill 
yoked to drag it; beeauſe the more ſubmiſſive pi 
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of the ground Parks or folds were incloſed with. 


of paſture' and” ſhelter to milk eo, horſes, and 
flieep. ' 2 Meadows were divided from the open pal 
ture · grounds; and their graſs, mowen down with 


„% — , ws wn 


ww 


had been engaged to furniſh the garriſon of Lin. 


maſters of the caſtle. Meadows are commonly one 
among the articles enumerated in the charters of 
this age. For tillage, a part of every ſeparate poſ- 
ſeſhon; was ſet apart, under the denominatiom of 
the Croft. The Croft; the meadow j and ide 
park, fold, or waird; compoſed, all together, 
what was called the infeld: The outfeld eonſiſted 


was almoſt the only ſort of manure, that was com- 
monly laid upon the croſt. Hardly any other in- 
ſtrument, than the plough, was employed in te 


been, in its conſtruction, „nearly the ſame us the 
old Scotch plough, which ſtill' remains in uſez in 


tience and Nogyiſineſs of the ox, recommended 


WS, rather than the ms; to the ſervice of- auk- 
a ward, 


3 8 
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ward; unſxilful phboighnticia 8 Yet (as horſes, were) ENT. = — 


no numerous in the \countrys (they began to he 
employed, ſtill more and more in the, different 
works: of huſhandrgt m The horſe: was chiefly uſed, 
however, to convey burthens o 
matters; from place to place, upon his ba 


tar without wheels, was much more ae ere 75 
iſed;:at! leaſt in ruſtic labour, than the wheeled 
art and waggon which we now employ. Farms 


ſurrounded with ſome rude incloſure, and cultiva- 


ted above the ſtate of the circumjacent country, | 


were ordinarily diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
granges; but ſuch granget, for the moſt part, per- 
nined only to ſome garriſoned caſtle, or to the 
monks or nuns of ſome convent. Along the eaſtern 
coaſts;1as far northwards, as to the Moray-Frith; 


the harveſt was ſo ed and the ſoil of the culti- | 
nated-fpots, ſo rich; as to admit of wheat, for the 


principal article of crop. The ancient records of 
the abbacy of Elgin, and the biſhopric of Moray, 
make frequent mention of wheat, as the ſpecies of 


grain Which was then chiefly cultivated, in theſe 
parts. Barley ' was more common in other places. 


lm others, and upon the extreme frontier of culti- 


nation, no grain was ſown, except the ſmall grey 
dats, Which; is ſtillſthe favourite grain of the Hebu- 


dian vides; ci Reaped, and gathered into the barns, 
ie corn was then threſhed out with the fail; an 


cds — inplements. which has long 


"I" Mis 


Leo continued 


of corn; hay; or other 
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Srer. Il. continued in uſe, Without e any remark. 


for food to the cattle, for /itter to the chamber 
of the great, or to be ſpread for beds to the poor; 
and for various other uſes. For grinding the corn 


of mills erected; ſome made to be wrought by ill 


able change of its conſtruction. The. traum ſervel 


into meal, there had been, by this time, a number 


horſes or oxen; others, to be driven by wind; ch 
bur, the greater number, placed beſide running Wi th 
ſtreams, that they might be put in motion by the je 


impulſe of water. The barley was almoſt all ms in 
cerated into malt; which was afterwards, by de. Bll ! 
coction and fermentation, to afford the exhilarating 


beverage, ale. In ſeed-· time, and in harveſt, all the 


l 
b 
meiner inhabitants of the land, wherever agrioul Wl 6 
ture was practiſed, would, with one accord; apply { 
themſelves, for à few days, to the labours of ſov. Will » 
ing, or - reaping. * During the intermediate ſea- 
0 
| 
c 
| 
| 


ſons, the toils of - huſbandry, were almoſt wholly 


intermitted. They knew not, to preſerve''s field 


in perpetval fertility, by manures, and by a {kilful 
variation of the ſpecies of - crop ; but continued to 


ptough up the ſame ground, year after year, and 


to ſow it with grain; until its powers of nouriſhing 
vegetation, appeared to be, at laſt entirely exhauſt- 
ed; and it ſeemed to require reſt, like 4 wearied 


animal, to renovate its ſtrength. The management 
of bees, was likewiſe an object in the rural en’ Will 


925 of the Scots of this age; for, honey, and mead 
| | brewed 
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zmeng their ſtores. Several fruit. bearing trees 
and ſhrubs, appear to have been anltingtod;wich 
nerealing diligence, among the gardens, and or- 
chardsg eſpecially of the Clergy. Coleworts, and 
leguminous plants, were the only pot-herbs, that 
were commonly produced in the gardens. Al- 
though. fuch were the agricultural .ceconomy- of 
thoſe. parts of the. country which. were, at all ſub- 
jected to cultivation; yet mult it be confeſſed, that, 
in a general view of the whole kingdom; the cul- 
e. tivated lands would appear to be only fo many in- 
8 ſolated ſpots; ſcattered amidſt univerſal bleakneſs, 
6 bartenneſs, and ſavage wildneſs; as are the Hebu- 
dan iſles in the Vergivian ſea. In the progreſs. of 
ly the wars of Wallace and Bruce, the cultivation of 
. Scotland neceſſarily: became ſtill leſs and leſs: Tlie 
uſual labours of ſeed - time and, harveſt, were for- 
laken or interrupted : : The growing corn was often 
leſtroyed by enemies ſpoiling the land; while it 
vas, as yet green and unfit for uſe: In the general 
liſorder and diſtreſs, the rights of property, indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary to the protection of agriculture, 
caſed to be reſpeQted ; and none were careful to 
by, what. none was ſure to reap for. himſelf. 
When. Bruce and his Parliament ſet themſelves to 
eeltabliſh law and order i in the kingdom which | 

hey had reſcued from under the uſurped domir 


ed 


5 Weg g 4 : enjoin, : 


wowed from it, are oſten mentioned, 28 articles = 


Vol WIE Engliſh; they. found.; it neceſſury = - 
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enjoin, that, the Scottiſh ſoldiers, when ſummonel 
out, to join the army, ſhould not any longer, at 
_ pleaſure, ſpoil the granges, and ſeize the corn and 
other proviſions of their fellow- ſubject: „ through 
whoſe lands they might have occaſion to pak, | 


Taz fowls, beaſts, and fiſhes, the precarious 
prey of the fiſher and the hunter ; the milk and 
the fleſh of their tame quiadrupeds ; and the meal 


into which the grain, the produce of their harveſt, 


was ground; were prepared for food, by culinary 
_ arts, extremely ſimple and unfaſtidious. Fleſh 
was roaſted on wooden or iron ſpits; broiled on 
the burning coals; or boiled or ſodden in boiling 
water. Salt was manufactured, particularly along 
the ſouth-eaſt coaſts of Scotland; as appears by the 
care with which alt. pant are e in char. 
ters transferring. the property of lands in thoſe 
parts; ; and it was plentifully uſed, if not as an in- 
diſpenſible article of ſeaſoning to animal food eaten 
freſh; yet, as a pickle, to preſerve from putrelac- 
tion, thoſe ſtores of fiſh and fleſh, which were an- 
nually provided. in the end of harveſt, for the ſup- 
ply of winter and ſpring. It is even probable, that, 
falted proviſions were generally preferred, as bet- 
ter, and more agreeable food, than fleſh newly 
ſlain, and unſeaſoned. Butter and cheeſe were pre- 


pared from the milk, and YL ſeaſoned with 
a ſalt 


* Anderſon's Diplomata, Pl. 24, 2 $, 43- a4: \—Ayloffe' 
{md P.126 Ford. Barbour: — Blind Harry paſſim, &c. 
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ſalt: Theſe articles made alſo a Tonic e 2 


ble bene u. 4 g 
of the winter ſtores: Tithes of them, were eagerly © 5 
ſought, and were obtained by the Clergy. Flour: 
and meal appear to have been kneaded into leaven- 
ed or unleavened /oaves, which were toaſted in a 

heated oven ; or ſpread out from dough, into thin 

uaker, which were expoſed. to the fire, upon agrid. 

iron. Dinner and ſupper were, probably, the only s 

2 lated meals... Breakf; al was neither a general, nor, 

eren with thoſe who uſed it, more than an occa- 

7 fongl and haſty | refreſhment, ſometimes taken, 
ſometimes negleQed : In the ſcarcity of the necel. 

fries for ſuſtenance, which frequently prevailed, 

turing the wars of this period; many of the +. JR 
inhabitants of Scotland, were often reduced to ap- 

peaſe hunger with nothing more than a few morſels 

of putrid fiſh, or of horſe. fleſn, in the day. The fleſh 

of [wine was often ſalted, dried, and kept i in reſerve, 

u bacon. The Scottiſh camp on the Were; in the 
condition in which it was found by the agli 3. 

after it had been cunningly deſerted by Randolph 1 8 
and Douglas ; 1 exhibited to young Edward the 
Third, and his ſoldiers, a curious ſpecimen of the 

homely fare and ſimple cookery, with which the 

Scots could content themſelves, when they were 

upon a military expedition. Their leathern bag 85 

which bad held their daten meal; their kettles of 

raw hides, ſupported upon the TY by wooden en 

ſakes ; their pa \ phe my bed. fat roaſt- 
e, e 017-16 ng 
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Seer, II. ing the fleſh which they did not chuſe to boil; 


Preſs. 


diſcovered a ſimplicity of cookery and of camp. 


_ equipage, which was altogether aſtoniſhing to the 


Engliſh and the Flemiſn ſoldiers of Edward's hoſt. 
Nothing was to be ſeen, of thoſe cumbrous car. 


riages of proviſions, and that complex and ſuropty 


ous apparatus of cookery, which, even in this 
period, were uſually required to accompany the 


marches of the French and Engliſh armies. Wa. 
ter, milk, ale, and wine, with little, if any, uſe of 


ardent ſpirits ; were the liquors drunk, to quench 


thirſt, or to exhilarate convivial enjoyment“. 


Ix this Age, the faſhions of dreſs, did not con- 
tinually change, with a capricious fickleneſs and 
levity ; as they were afterwards to do, in the di 
tant, future progreſs of refinement, luxury, and 
art. The impreſſions on coins and ſeals; the rude 
drawings, embelliſhing illuminated manuſcripts; 


figures in carved wood or ſculptured ſtone, orna- 


menting tombs, cathedrals,-or chapels ; and ſome 


' incidental notices in the few records in which the 


| peace ſill differed bur little, from that of the old 


hiſtory of theſe times, has been preſerved ; are the 


only authorities of any information that can be 


gathered, concerning the cloathing worn by the 


Scots, in the end of the thirteenth, and the begin- 


ning of the fourteenth century. Their garb of 


Anglo- 


Barbour: i —Diplomata Pl. 24, 25: 36, Lg 
Blind Harry paſim. 
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l; Anglo-Saxons, The feet and legs were hate. or Szcr. 5 

p- ll covered only with brogues or boots, made, for the © : 

de noſt part, of raw, undreſſed, hairy ſkins. In the 

&, Wl Scottiſh camp at Were, the Engliſh. found ten 

r. WM thouſand pairs of brogues made out of raw hides, 

u- and rudely ſtitched with thongs ; the hairy ſide of 

is dhe hide being turned inwards in the brogue. On 

he bis ſeal, of which the impreſſion appears upon his 

a. Wl vritten deeds ; Robert Bruce is repreſented fitting 

of Wl on his, throne, with his feet bare, As yet, that 

ch uſeful ſubdiviſion of labour, was almoſt, or altoge- 
ther unknown among the Scots; which was, af- 
terwards, to ſeparate from the employments of . 


n. zgriculture, paſturage, and war; the meaner and 
0 ſubordinate works of weaving cloth, tanning lea- 


ther, ſewing woollen or linen garments, and mak- 
ing ſhoes ; and which was to diſtribute theſe talks, 
a ſo many diſtinct ſpecies of occupation, among 
lifferent claſſes of artiſans. In every family, the 
women ſpun wool into yarn ; coloured the yarn, 
when an artificial colour was wanted, by tinging 
it with the decoction of moſſes or other plants; 
by the occaſional aid of ſome of the men, wove it 
into cloth; waulked this cloth, which was at firſt 
thin, to a ſufficient degree of thickneſs, by long- 
continued rubbing between the hands ; and then, 
at laſt, cut and ſewed it into the garments for 
which it was intended. A dirty white, or black; 
either of them, the native colour of the wool ; or 


re- : * 
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: tion, acroſs the breaſt : A belt or ſaſh confines the 
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a grey produced by the commixture of wools of ſtu 
theſe two natural hues; were the common colours die 
of the raiment worn by the meaner Scdts, in this Ml th 
period. Green was the favourite colour of perſons ll 6; 
of higher rank. Young Selby, ſon to the Engliſh WM th 
Conſtable of the caſtle of Dundee, is related, by Wl fc 


Henry the blind minſtrel ; to have provoked Wil. e 


liam Wallace, by telling him, in ſcorn, that it Wi i: 
would better become ſuch a pitiful Scot, to be cad 1 
in ruſſet. grey, than in goodly green, Shirts or other Ml de 
under- -garments of linen, do not appear to have Wil 
been, as yet, worn among the Scots. The im- 

preflions of their ſeals, and the figures upon their i 
coins, repreſent them; with the feet often bare; D 
the hair ſhort, and in ſome inſtances, curled ; 2 Will © 
woollen garment next to the kin, which, in faſhion, Wl ” 
ſeems nearly to reſemble one of our modern ſhirts I l. 
or night-gowns ; and above this inner garment, ” 
robe, fimilar to the plaid, of which the uſe has not ill © 
yet been wholly Ciſcontinued, among the Scots. Ml © 
A buckle or broach attaches one end of the plaid, b 
which is flung over the ſhoulder, to the other which, Wl * 
after paſſing : acroſs the back, is gathered up under 
the oppoſite arm, and raiſed to the point of junc- 


interior garment, at the middle. Under armour, 
as it ſhould ſeem, only the coat, or interior woollen 
garment could be worn. The dreſs of the women, 
tdid not yet materially differ, in its faſhion, from 


that of the men, Some richer and more gorgeous 
= ſtuff 


$3 wiy 
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ſtuffs mißuf indeed be imported, for the uſe of la- Seer. I. 5 
des of the higheſt rank; and it was natural, that 
they ſhould wear their hair long, rather than ſhort; 
fnce they had not occaſion,” like the men, to cut 
the hair ſhort, in order to avoid inconvenience 
from it, 1N combat. The dreſs'of the Clergy, being 
regulated by the laws of the church, was little ſub- 
ject to changes of faſhion ; but, remained the ſame; 


in this periad, as in that which eee Pre: 
ceded it“. | 


4 


. DoziNG that Period of: the prigreſs of ſocial Architee- 
ir WI lift in Scotland, of which the hiſtory is, in this 
. WI Book, related ; Architecture, military, civil, or 
: eccleſiaſtical, was little practiſed or improved * 
n. WM nong the Scots. Thoſe few forts which the Eng- 
iin erected here and there in Scotland, were no 

4 adequate compenſation to the land, for the many 
ot Ml lifices of all ſorts, which they furiouſly demoliſh- - 
' eld. Even thoſe were, with the other ſtrong caſ- 
d, les in the kingdom, thrown down, and razed to 
b, he foundation by Robert Bruce, when he had 
er I vreſted them, one by one, out of the hands of the 
c. £ogliſh. Churches, monaſteries, towns, hamlets, 
he Wil ind cottages were, every where, reduced to ruins, 
n che courſe of thoſe long and bloody wars by 
which the. Scots maintained their national inde- 

5 7 | | pendency 
£ Blind Hatey's Life of Wallace, Book 1. Moriſon's Edi- 


ton: —Impreſſions of Seals in the Diplomata —Fordun.— 
her; $ Fœdera: arbonr, Se. 
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Ster. n. od pe The terrours of ſuperſtition, although 


powerful above every thing elſe, except military 


force, could not always protect the buildings con- 


ſecrated to religion. Whatever ſtructures had 
been erected by the piety and mitigated barbariſm 
of former times, if not deſtroyed, were, however, 
in many We ſuffered to fall into decay. 


Vr, even in theſe times, ſome dignitaries i in 


the Church, and others, zealouſly repaired a num. 
ber of the ruinous ecclgſiaſtical buildings, and rear. 
ed various new ones. William Lamberton, the | 


| Patriotic Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, in the earlier 
part of his epiſcopal incumbency, repaired, at a 
great expence, the ſeveral buildings of the monal. 
tery of St Andrew's. After he had been, for eigb. 
teen years, Biſhop of this See, he turned his care 
to the ſtate of the buildings which belonged to the 
biſhopric ; and erected, for the reſidence of the 
| Biſhop, or of inferior Clergymen within' his dio- 
ceſe, or dependent upon him ; at St Andrew' 85 1 


fortalice, or ſtrong turreted e ; at Inchmur- 


doch, Monimeal, Dairſy, Torry, Muckarty, Ket- 
tins, Monymulk, Linton, Laſſwade, and Stow, 
meaner, yet decent and commodious dwellings. 
The ſame good Biſhop ornamented the cathedral 
church of St Andrew's, with a variety of curious 
decorations i in carved wood; for, the art of carv- 
ing in wood, was one of thoſe arts which were prac- 
tiſed, in this Age, with conſiderable artifice and 

delicacy 
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4elicacy of execution, although without grace orScer. Il. 
elegance of deſign.” Other ſimilar works were a 
ecuted by other churchmen. Vaults and funeral- 

monuments were formed, from time to time, to 

protect, and to diſtinguiſh, the aſhes of the dead. 

In the courſe of this period, the architeQure of all 

Europe began to become more elaborate, quaint, 

and artificial in its ornaments ; and this character 

did not fail to be communicated to the few edifices 

which were now built or Tepaired, in Scotland. 
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neon ſtones were imported chiefly from Caen in 

a Normandy. 6 Bricks, of which the uſe and the ma- 

" WH wfiture were now common in England, , 

be alſo baken and burnt by the Scots, or imported I 1 
7 by them, from their neighbours. The red ſand- | A 
* ſtone, and the granite, which the ſtrata of the | , 
re Scottiſh rocks, afford, in great abundance for i 
ie | building, 'began now to be hewn for this uſe. Not 
be only at Lochmaben, but alſo at Annan, the Bruces 

„ poſſeſſed a ſtrong caſtle. By an inſcription upon 

done lately found among the ruins of the caſtle 


of Annan ; it appears, that this caſtle was either 
rebuilt, or partially repaired in the laſt year of the 
tirteenth century. Some part of its walls, ſtill 
ſtands; and this is of vaſt thickneſs ; and compo- 
led, partly of red ſand-ſtones which appear to have . 
been rudely poliſhed ; in part of ſmaller, unpoliſh- OS 
ed ſtones, chiefly ſchiſtous ; while the maſs is ag- | 
domerated by a cement of ſhell-lime and ſand, 
DF which 


| - Beer. U. which has been 1 i by time, to che conſiſten. 
an cy of a rock. For the cottages of the peaſants, 
. ſmall wood, turfs, ſtraw, clay, and heath, were 
= - Mill the ordinary materials; and theſe articles, and 
* this deſtinatien of them, were commonly mention. 
ed with great care, as being either granted or re. 
ſerved, in every written deed, recording the tranſ. 
ference of property in land. The barns and njll 
were not, in general, of more durable materials 
or ſtronger architecture, than the cottages of the 


which were built or repaired within this period, 
were of exceedingly ſtrong maſon- work; having 

pointed, elliptical arches ; and riſing with a con- 
vexity of the upper ſuperficies, which made the 

paſſage along the bridge, to reſemble the aſcent 
and deſcent over a hillock. In this period; and 
in conſequence partly of the demolition of ſo many 
of the larger caſtles ; partly by the Engliſh, or al. 
ter their example; were a number of fortalicer, 
peels, or ſingle towers,” built, in different, parts, 
throughout Scotland, The peels of. Lochmaben, 
Linlithgow, Gargunnock, are named, with others, 
in the records of the hiſtory of theſe times. Bruce, 
after he had reconquered the country, could not 
refuſe ; even to thoſe of his nobles, whom he would 
not allow to fortify themſelves againſt him, in 
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5 peaſantry. The few bridges, already exiſting, or 


ſtrong caſtles; at leaſt permiſſion to ere towers for 


I 


whe Ul Hisrony' or SCOTLAND. 9+ |} 


the io and protection of their fami- ster. u. 
les. In the ſtate of poverty to which it was re- 
duced by long wars, Scotland could not, in the 

utter part of Robert Bruce's reign, afford to its 
inhabitants, means for the conſtruction of edifices 

ſo extenſive and ſtrong, as the old Norman caſtles. 
Towns were uſually fortiſied by a wall and a ditch, 

ind defended by a caſtle : Within, the ſtreets were 
irregular 3 and the houſes, mean, and without uni- 
formity of dimenſions, aſpect, or ſtructure. Whe- 

ther a caſtle or a cottage, every dwelling was, on the 

0 ide, miſerably dark, dirty, and incommodious : 
me walls remained bare, without decoration or 
corering : The roof was often without a ceiling: 


be BY Thc floors were commonly covered deep with filth 
7 and naſtineſs of all ſorts: The furniture never 
D 


confiſted of more than a ſmall number of the moſt 
") Wl neceflary utenſils and means of domeſtic eng | 
nodation; and thoſe of the rudeſt kind“. . 


Tas nation, & far as Wey were be ee Free. Military _ 
nen, were ſtill, only an%army, diſtributed over the A 
country, for their ſupport, and for its fortification 
and defence. As the different degrees of their 

Lind II. K $ . 


7 


ly Fortuna. L. VI. c. 44: ads 1 ee 
il. 24, 25 :—Ayloffe's Calendar of Ancient Charters, P. 
112. 146:—Barbour and Blind Harry paſſim nuten 
Xcount of 5 us inn! of Annan, &c. &c. 13 
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8:cr. Ii. reſpective wealth; might afford; th 
8 p g ey were re. 


quired to hold themſelves in continual readineſs to 


march out to battle, accoutred, reſpeCtively, in 


light, or in complete, heavy armour. He who had 


perſonal property, equal to the value of one coy, 
was enjoined by a law enacted in the thirteenth 


year of the reign of Robert Bruce, to provide him- 


ſelf with a bow, and a quiver containing twenty. 


body, and the hands; and with a ſword anda 
ſpear, as their weapons for offence. The Barons, 


four arrows, or elſe with a long wooden ſpear, 


pointed with braſs or iron ; and to accuſtom him- 


ſelf to the expert exerciſe of theſe arms. Thoſe 
whoſe poſſeſſions were equivalent to ten-pounds in 
money, were, by the ſame law, required to arm 


themſelves, with complete, defenſive armour for 


the head, the neck, the arms, the trunk of the 


and the Sheriffs of the counties, were appointed 


to enforce compliance with this ſtatute. Confiſca- 


tion of all their property, was the puniſament, to 


Artillery 
for Sieges. 


be inflicted on the diſobedient*. 


Fox fieges, the Scots of this age, appear to have 
had few of thoſe bulky and formidable machines 


which the Engliſh employed in battering the Scot- 


tiſh towns and caſtles. Not that the uſes of the 


inſtruments ; for the moſt part, the ſame as thoſe 


of the ancient Greeks and Romans; which were 
applied, in this period by Re Engliſh, and the 


other 


* Statua Reberii I. publiſhed in Collection of Regiam N41 len. 
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other nations of Tasse could poſſibly de un- ser. un. 
known to the Scots who fought under the banners 

of Balliol, Wallace, and Bruce. But, the Scots 
were in a condition, ſo miſerable and deſtitute, 
that they could not provide themſelves with mili- 
tary engines, ſo expenſive, and difficult of conſtruc- 
tion, Of theſe engines, the moſt remarkable ap- 
pear to have been, the /oww, the mangonel, the tri- 
bk, with ſome few others; intended, all, for the 
purpoſes, of ſapping the walls of the place beſieged, 
by cloſe aſſault; of battering theſe walls, and an- 
noying their defenders with ſtones, darts, or ar- 
rows hurled from a diſtance; and to cover the aſ- 
filants, while they approached, to undermine, or 
ſale, the walls. Stratagem and ſurprize ; not the 
apparatus and the labour of regular affault ; were, 
, WH i ve have ſeen, the means by which the Scots re- 
d i covered their own towns and caſtles out of the 
a- WH hands of the Engliſh. In their attempts upon 
0 Wl towns or caſtles within the Engliſh territories, they 
were very rarely ſucceſsful. Scaling ladders were 
Umoſt the only inſtruments uſeful at ſieges alone, 
which the Scots were ordinarily wont to employ®. 


In the — of their long wars in defence As 
vc BY their national independence, the Scots of this pe- hes * 


the Scots | 
ſe nod, however, became much more expert in the u f 

re nilitary art, and more illuſtrious in arms, than anywar. 

he 


generation of their anceſiars had ever been. They 
Ty learned 
| "TaſiGlofrum ad Matth. Paris Barbour: Ford . paſſim. 
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ster. Il. learned to reftrain that raſh and ſavage impetuoſity, 


which had, before, continually hurried the Scottiſh 
_ armies to fight i in diſorder, and at a diſadvantage, 


Their valour became cool, ſteady, artful. Their 
bowmen, their ſpearmen, their cavalry ; but eſpe- 


cially their diſtinguiſhed  warriours, completely 


armed, and fighting, ſingly, either on foot, or on 
horſeback; were perhaps the beſt ſoldiers in Europe, 
In the ſpoils of every fortunate battle, and amongſt 


the military ſtores of every caſtle that they reco. 
vered, they ſtill found new ſupplies of arms, by 
which they were enabled to accoutre themſelves, 


continually better and better, as the war advanced. 
The Flemings, and the French, too ; and even the 
Engliſh themſelves, at the time when a great part 
of this nation, were in rebellion againſt Edward 
the Second; appear to have furniſhed arms, toge- 


ther with other ſupplies to the Scots, in the way 
of traffic, during the regency of Wallace, and the 


reign of Bruce. Bows and ſpears, the Scots could 
make for themſelves ; They had ſmiths, who, al. 
though not exceedingly ſkilful or expert in their 
art, could, however, ſharpen, or otherwiſe repair 


- armour that was blunted or ſhattered : Commerce 


and the chance of battle, ſupplied what elſe was 


wanted. Man's tmprovement in any art, 1s ever 


in proportion to his opportunities of exerciſe in it, 
and to the force of the neceſſity or defire, urging 


him to acquire it. No wonder, then, that the 


Scots; : 


— — . EE 
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„ Scots; 0 3 in war, ſo long and ſo earneſt-Szcr u. 
h ly; oppoſing foes fo valiant, ſo completely armed, * 
. and ſo well diſciplined; having no reſources, but 
ir either, on the one hand victory, or on the other, 
-- ſervitude or death; ſhould have advanced, in theſe 
y Wl circumſtances, from the irregular warfare of ſava- 
nes, to the moſt ſkilful and heroic practice of the 
e. military art: No wonder, that Wallace, Robert 
ſt ud Edward Bruce, Douglas, Randolph, Stewart, 
b. mould have become the moſt famous Knights in 
5 Chriſtendom : The Scottiſh Parliament had ſuffi- 
„ WT cient reaſon to reflect; as they did, when they ad- 
d. dreſſed their eloquent letter of remonſtrance to the 
e Wl Pope; with manly confidence and exultation; 
rt that, their fathers who had yielded to Edward the 
d Wl firſt; were in compariſon with the ſons who tri- 
e. WH unphed over Edward the Second; men not leſs 
inexpert in war, than unwiſe in counſel. 


Ir is remarkable, however, that, although war Eneamp- 
vas ſo much the buſineſs and the paſſion of the 
vhole Scottiſh nation; although almoſt every cor- 
ter of the kingdom, was now the ſcene of ſome 
battle, inroad, or ſkirmiſh; yet, there remain no 
ſertißed camps of either the Scots of this period, or 
of their invaders, which might be compared with 
the regular-and fortified encampments of the Ro- 
| Mans, Anglo-Saxons, or Danes. Every diſtrick 
ſill preſents various camps, which are known, upon 

evidence 
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ster. . evidence ſufficiently ſatisfactory, to have been form. 


ed, and originally occupied by one or another of 


theſe three nations laſt mentioned: But, the camps 


of the later poſſeſſors of this iſle, muſt have been, 
as it ſhould ſeem, more irregularly occupied, and 
more ſlightly intrenched; ſince they have been, 
every where, effaced, almoſt as entirely, as if they 
had never been. The country was now opened 


up, and was ſo much known to both the Scots and 
the Englith, that they needed not to fortify them. 


ſelves in their places of encampment, with the ſame 
anxious fear of circumvention and ſurprize, which 
were naturally felt by ſtranger invaders. Having 
now numbers of towns and caſtles, the Scots and 
Engliſh felt, on this account, the leſs neceſſity for 


forming ſuch temporary fortifications, as thoſe of the 


camps of the Romans and the Norſe-men. It may 
be, too, that the intrenchments of the Roman and 


' Daniſh camps, have reſiſted the dilapidations of 


time, only becauſe the country was not occupied 
by a numerous population, ſubdivided, and cult- 


vated, until after theſe intrenchments had been 


overgrown by vegetation, and conſolidated by the 
flow and filent operation of nature: While the 
works of the Engliſh and Scottiſh camps, being 
thrown up at times much later, may have bcen'le- 


velled by accidents ariſing from occupancy and 


cultivation, within a few years, after they were 
evacuated by the armies which formed them. The 
field 
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feld of Bannockburn exhibits now no conſpicuous sxer. im.. 
reltiges of intrenchments; nor even of thoſe . | | li; 

which were dag by the Scots, to enſnare the Eng- = 

liſh cavalry : Nothing now remains to ſhew, that (+ 

it was once the ſcene of an engagement deciſive of 1 

the fate of Scotland, except that one in which the — 

mal ſtandard is, with ſome ſhow of probability, 1 

ſaid to have been fixed, during the battle. Every = 

other ſcene of the ſieges and battles of this martial 1 
period, is almoſt equally denuded of every memo- | =_ 

Tal or relic 4 eue or ene Far Tout 1 1 
ami has wars in eich he Scots were en- Naviga- 1 

giged, and the general train of their national tran- —_ 

r Wl fions during this period, had ſome tendency to | 9 
e inprove their dexterity and ſkill in the practice of 
y WH nuitive affairs. Their voyages to Norway, in = 
d Wl order to negotiate with King Eric, and to bring N 
x bome their young queen, could not have been per- 9 
4 Wl formed with tolerable ſafety; if they had not been = 
i. *cultomcd to fail in veſſels fitted at once with 1 
n WM cars and ſails; and to guide their path on the 4 
deep, by the obſervation of the ſtars.” With France —_ 

er Flanders, they could not have had that uſeful = 
ntercourſe which they appear to have carried on, 9 
during theſe times, if they had not been ſufficiently | 
«quainted with the navigation, at leſt of the Ger. | 

man ocean. The expeditions againſt the people 35 i 

ak the ine of Man, and into Eee, could not - i 

rot have 
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I beſe they paddled or rowed with oars; or expo- 
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ser. 11. have been accompliſhed, hben a great number 
. 


of veſſels, and conſiderable, naval dexterity and 


- fkhill. Nor could the Hebudz have been inhabited, 


or retained in ſubje&ion to Scotland, without a 
continual intercourſe by ſea, which could not he 
carried on, without many veſſels, and iniceffant na. 
vigation. The long wanderings of Robert Bruce, 
among theſe iſles, in the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon 
of the year, aſſuredly imply, fince they were per. 
formed with ſafety; that the Hebudians were, even 


then, as ſkilful and hardy mariners, as they are, 
now, in the end of the eighteenth century, when 


the ſame perilous and various navigation could 


ſcarcely be performed, without certain ſhipwreck, 


Even in thoſe early times, the fiſhing'of their rivers 


and ſea· coaſts, appears to have been ſo diligently 


proſecuted by the Scots; that this, alone, would 
be ſufficient to make a conſiderable proportion 
among them, ſeamen ; and to' occafion the keep- 


| ing up of a great multitude, at leſt of ſmall boats 


around all Scotland, and amongſt its dependent 
iſlets. Curraghs of a fort of wicker-work covered 


with hides; veſſels ſmaller, although not frailer 
than theſe, and framed out of the hollowed trunks 


of trees z-ſhips made of joined planks, and open 


although of no inconſiderable bulk and capacity; 
and other ſhips, yet larger than theſe laſt, and co- 


vered with decks; were all the different ſpecies of 
veſſels for ſailing, at this time known to the Scots. 


ſed 


— 
omg 


hp — — 
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r {4 to be carried Jown the currents E rivers; or Ser. u. 7 OT 

0 WW fitted with fails, that they might be driven HET, 

d, che wind. Shipwrecks had been, N eg 8 

2 WM quent on the Scotriſh coaſts ; that, in grants of 

de lands on the ſea-ſhore, the wreck of cargoes loſt, 

a. vas either granted or reſerved, with ſcrupulous 

„ Wl care, as an object of conſiderable value. It was 

from the Hebudian iſles chiefly, that Bruce obtain. 

1. ed the veſſels of the fleets, with which he invaded 

n !icland, and the iſle of Man. In a charter granted 

e; y Bruce, a principal condition on the part of the | 

n perſon in whoſe favour this deed was executed, is, 1 

d the furniſhing of a ſhip with Forty oars, for forty 

k. days yearly, for the royal ſervice. © From an epiſ- 

rs Wl tle addrefſed by Edward the Second of England, 

ly o che Earl of Flanders; it appears, that ſome of 

d WM the adherents of Bruce, who had fled, from Scot- 

nad, in the ſeaſon of the loweſt extremity of his 

p- Wl fortunes ; having retired to Flanders; had there 

ts equipped ſome armed veſſels, with which they, 5 

nt from time to time, ſcoured the German ocean, in- 

d Wl {lied the Engliſh coaſts, and ſeized the ſupplies. 

er of arms, forces, and provifions which were ſent, 

ks Wl by fea, from England, againſt the Scots. From 

al theſe facts we may fairly conclude the Scottiſh 

nation to have been, at this time, in a conſiderable · . 

degree, a ſeafaring people; the Hebudians to have 

been more entirely ſo, than the reſt of the Scots; 

ad the whole nation to have neceſſarily more 

trongly urged to practice 1n naval affairs, than 
%%% EIS 
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srer. Il. theyiever were before; not e from them; 
— 


Com- 


Exports. 


inhabitants of Scotland could not in this period, 
manufacture, for COMMERCIAL EXPORTATION. Even 


to the Papal Court, were ſtrictly prohibited by a 
law of Robert Bruce, on account of the genen 
poverty and diſtreſs, to which the nation had been 
reduced by long war. Wool was, i indeed, almoſt 
the only article of value, which the Scots could 


was the ſea · port- town, from which the wool of 
Scotland was uſually exported, whether into Eng 
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” their ous contention with the Engliſh 


Takin peaceful labours being eee by 
war; and their country ſpoiled and laid waſte: the 


furniſh many articles, either of raw produce, or of 


the wonted remittances of money and other goods 


ſpare, while their neighbours wanted it. Berwick 


land, to Flanders, or to France. It ſeems probable, 
that the Scots bad been, about this time, accuſtom- 


ed to export quantities of * ſalmons, : and perhaps allo Wl o 


7 herrings, dried, or ſalted in barrels. Edward 


> * Anderſon? 8 Pl. 24,2 5. 4 48: Ne PO” s ,- 


three thouſand falmons from the Scottiſh rivers 
for the uſe of the army which the: King was about 
" 20 lead into Scotlandt. | 


the Second, before coming upon one of his expe if þ 


ditions againſt the Scots, iſſued an order to one of . 


his officers i in the Scottiſh territories, to provide 


I II. 230. 238: Barbour . Fordun. lind Harry, &c. 
| 3 Federa III. 95 Statuts Roberti I. &c. 
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tas 1rorTs which the Scots now rocelnllybige. . u. 
peat to have been furniſhed by their neighbours e. 
of England, and occafionally from Flanders, France, 
or Italy. Corn was imported into Scotland, by 
Engliſh merchants, even in times of actual warfare 
between the two nations; as appears from letters 
and proclamations, by which Edward'the Second 
of England, endeavoured to prohibit this illegal 
intercourſe of his ſubjeQs with his enemies. From * 
their predatory inroads into England, during theſe 
wars, the Scots uſually brought h home various ſpoiis 
of cattle, corn, pulſe, raiment, and armour. In- L 
rading a country naturally poor and barren, and | 
now waſted almoſt to utter deſolation by the long 
ravages of war z the Engliſh, in all their military 
expeditions into Scotland, brought with them large - 
ſores of arms and proviſions z which were partly \. 
conſumed by themſelves, but commonly fell, in 
part, into the hands of the Scots. For the uſe of 
one of his expeditions againſt the Scots, Edward 
the Second enjoined the citizens of London, to 
provide jo him, twenty tons of honey; an hundred 
tons of wine; five hundred pounds weight of u 
ſpun hemp; an equal quantity of hemp-yarn; an = 
„ lundred and fixty engines for the diſcharge of 3 
ut BY niffile weapons, at ſieges; with many thouſands Om [1 

of the+ weapons which thoſe propelling engines 

employed to diſcharge againſt the foe. When 

is fan ne-P rince, as yet only Prince df Wales, 1 
oh wintered, 1 „ 
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Seer. II. wintered, at Pert e ear one thouſ 
| d, a e b, in thi * and three 


hundred and three; his troops were ſo abundantly 


a buppled with wine, that a gallon of good- French 
wine was commonly ſold there, for fourpence of the 


Scottiſh money of that time. It was chiefly wine of 
Gaſcony and Burgundy, which the Engliſh import. 
ed into England, and by conſequence, likewiſe into 


Scotland. In times of ſcarcity, neither Scotland nor 


England produced grain ſufficient for the ſuſtenance 


of the inhabitants: And corn was then anxiouſly 


imported from Italy, France, Germany, and the 
countries adjacent to the Baltic ſea. In the year 
one thouſand three hundred and twenty-one, Ge. 
noeſe merchants brought into Britain, from ltaly, 


_ conſiderable quantities of oil, honey, and grain, 
Neither the native horſes of Scotland, nor thoſe 


of England, were of that ſize, ſhape, and vigour, 


| which were the moſt highly valued in the war- 


horſe: And the Engliſh, while they occaſionally 
furniſhed the Scots with war- Horſet, were, them- 
ſelves, obliged to import others, from time to time, 
out of Lombardy and Spain. The merchants of 


Genoa and of Flanders furniſhed to the Scots, their 


ſureſt ſupplies of arms and proviſions, through all 


their difliculties, and wars of this period. To pur- 


chaſe theſe ſupplies, it'is probable, that the Scots 
ſtripped themſelves of all their gold and ſilver, 
and of every exchangeable article, of value, and 


not of primary utility, 58 we, poſſeſſed. The 
pearl 


pear 


Ee 


\ * 
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alted fiſh, would be very inſufficient to pay for all 
the imports which their neceſſities demanded. ' Ed- 
ward laboured, in vain, to hinder the Flemings 
and the Genoeſe from carrying on any traffic with 
the Scots, while they ſhould continue to reſiſt his 


to elude” the threats and reſtraints of deſpotic 
power : The Earl of Flanders anſwered to Ed- 
nard's warm remonſtrances, that his ſea-ports 
were free to the merchants and failors of all na- 
tons: The citizens of Genoa, and of ſome of the 


Edward's requeſts, and to refuſe all future com- 
wpear to have denounced any Jive penalties 
till find i it enge to trade” to Scotland®, 1 8 


, lay, engroſſed the traffic of almoſt all Europe. 
1 Wl While Europe had ſunk into poverty and barba- 


| . this Age; the chin of. <Ociinanty' and 


. 


ufurpation : The ſpirit of commerce knows how 


Fandrian free towns, pretended to comply with 
mercial intercourſe with the Scots; but do not 


gainſt any from among - themſelves who might 


General 
Commerce 
of Europe. 


ir WF nim; civility, and its attendants, opulence ang 
I aa, ſtill Ty NEE in "WE capital . 


oh ee e ee dhe 


ners Fœdera, II. 1052 —III. 11, 12. 16. 104. 124. 215. 
133. 386, 387. 394. 402, 403, 404. 565. 647. 760. 766. 


| batbour, Paſim. 


0 Ajlofte s Calendar of Ancient ED p. 120 1 


179. 879. 894 :—Fordun. XII. 3 :—Blind Harry pm: 


url of their rivers, and their wool, hides, db u. : | 
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5 ster. U. the 1 Greek Kan 11 here and there, . 
15 - wund the coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea. 5% lb 
+», Intercourſe with the Greeks of Conſtantinople; Wl .: 
by the natural advantages of their own local ſitu 


tion, encouraging them to induſtry and commerce; : 

by the neceſſary effects of the Papal eltabliſkment, in 

] which drained the wealth of the world into Italy n 
alan and Rome: The Italian ſtates and free towns, ſeat. Wil 

12 5 ed contiguous to the Adriatic, became commercial, 1 


induſtrious, and opulent; while the Greek Empire Wll x, 
haſtened to final ruin; and before the free mer. 
cantile towns on the more northern coaſts of Tu- 
rope, had ariſen to any conſiderable wealth or di- 
tinction. The Moors of Spain, for a time, divided 
with the Italians, the-commerce with the Eaſt 
But, while theſe laſt, gradually declined before 
the prevailing valour of the Spaniſh Chriſtians; 
the navigation, and the transference of money 
and other wealth, demanded by the Cruſades; 
gave a new impulſe to the trade of Italy. Of al 
that Europe waſted in purſuit of conqueſts in the 
Holy Land, the only portion which was not wholly 
loſt, appears to have been gained by the ltalians 
They became the only great merchants and bank- Na 
ers of Europe. They ſpread themſelves through Wl x 
all its kingdoms and ſtates, in the proſecution of Wl 0 
their traffic. All remittances of money, from one f th. 
3 country to another, were commonly made through WY 
kia, their bande ; for the Na of exchange, v was 1 1 
Bhd m 
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| ready well endend | in Europe; ail kings and u. 

ſtates were accuſtomed to forbid the transference 

of money out of their reſpective dominions, other- 

wiſe than by bills of exchange. The Genoele eſpe- 

cially, at one time, nearly monopolized the carry- 

ing trade among the middle and ſouthern Europe- 
m nations. The revenues of Edward the Second, 

were, for a time, farmed, throughout all his domi: 

nions in France, England, and Scotland, by the 

Fx1SCOBALDI, a company merchants belonging The Friſco 

to Florence. Some miſunderſtanding having ari- 

ſen between theſe men. and Edward ; they abrupt- 

ly deſerted his ſervice, and ftole privately out of 

his dominions, without having obtained his appro- 

bation and diſcharge of their accounts. His anger 

re Wi and revenge purſued them to Italy, and to the Pa- 

sn court; where one of the partners, was, at Ed- * 

e vard's requeſt, ſeized and caſt into confinement. 

5; hut, they had not, as it ſhould ſeem, greatly injur- 

al WY ed or defrauded the Engliſh King; for, he was ea- 

ne fly induced to forgive them, and to declare, that 

be wiſned not the priſoner to undergo any corpo- 


— 


03 BY nl puniſhment. . The BAR DI were another com- The 24 8 
a. day of Italian merchants, employed in the receipt 

Mb d diſburſement of Edward's revenues, during 

af me part of the time, while he was at war with | 

on CRE”; VV | 

ph 15 e e Eten 

4 * Verri, paſſin 1 Poa AY Sore? Varies I 1042. | : 
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Even bee this time, however, the inhabitant 
of the ſea-port-towns of France, Flanders, and Ge. 
many, had begun to ſhare the trade of Europe, with 


the Italians. The Flemings performed, in reſped 
to the northern countries, as much as was done 
by the Italian traders, in regard to the middle, 
and tlie ſouthern kingdoms. With Britain, aud 
eſpecially with Scotland, they began to carry on: 
greater traffic, than the merchants of perhaps any 


other nation. When the Daniſh and Norwegian pi 
rates ceaſed from their ravages ; the Flemiſh and 


German merchants had begun to navigate theſe 


ſeas, with views of peaceful commerce. The Eng: 


. liſh and the Scots poſſefſed not even the excluſive 
carrying traffic of their own raw commodities, 
The mercantile navigators of Portugal, were not 


.unknown in theſe northern ſeas; although their 


trade were confined chiefly to the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean. Italy was ſtill the principal ſeat 


Staple 
towns. 


of all manufactures for merchandize.— And ſuch 
ſeems to have been, about this time, the general 


ſtate of commerce and induſtry in the maritime 
countries of Europe“. 5 


Towns of /aple, markets, fairs, and the meet 
ings of the people upon the holidays of the Church, 


afforded the neceſſary opportunities for the trat- 


ſactions of commerce. The towns of ſtaple, were 
thoſe towns. to which; by the permiſſion of the 
| OE Cl 7 885 ſovercigns, 


Fœdera II. 1052. III. 70. 1708. 21 5. 386-7. 402. 3-4- 760-710 
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ſorereigns, within whoſe deminiors the towns "had. Seer. Il. 
pectively ſtood; and by agreement among the 
merchants enter: the merchants of different 

nations were necaſtonnd: to reſort for the ſale and = 
the purchaſe of certain, known commodities. One 
town was the aple* for wool; another, for wines. 
lt was thus known among the cd of Europe, 
here each particular article of merchandize was 

ny Wl to be bought or ſold; and the Haple town for any 

bl. N commodity, was, of conſequence, frequented == 4 
nd BY 111 who wiſhed to traffic in that commodity. The 
ele Kings of Europe, contended, who ſhould moſt 


SS F S 5 & XK 


g- BN fucceſsfully allure the merchants to fix the princi- . 
ive BY pal faple of their trade within his dominions : For, Þ 
(cs. BY wer f cum were always levied, for the uſe of 

not A the ſovereign of a /aple-town, upon all the goods 

cir BY brought into it: And the free merchants were , 
the wont, themſelves, to fix their own place of feaple, 

* wherever they could the moſt conveniently meet, 

U 


ad could obtain the moſt ſecure protection, for 
the lighteſt expence of taxation. Berwick appears 
to have been, about this time, the ordinary ſaple. 
town for the ſale of the wool, and other exports of 
Scotland, When the Scots and the Engliſh were 
mutually at- peace; the former were ſometimes 
hermitted to carry their wool, for ſale, to the ſame 
faple-town. within the French dominions of the 
Engliſh Kings, which was frequented by the latter. 
The ſtate of the mercantile intercourſe of the Scots 
Vol. II. 24712157 with 
* Staple, by corruption perhaps from Jalil emporium. | 


. 
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| szer. II. with foreign nations, was, in this period, conſider. 
— 
ably influenced by the arrangements of the mer. Wl ,.- 
chants and the foyereigns on whom they depend. 40 
Markets. ed, concerning the faple-towns. Markets were 
ſtill almoſt excluſively confined in Scotland, to the Wl 
royal or baronial burgh ; were protected by the . 


| rulers of the burgh ; and afforded, by taxes levied ui 
upon the ſales made in them, a conſtant revenue ie 

to thoſe, under whoſe immediate authority they “ 

co 


Fairs. were held. Fairs, were originally pious aſſemblies 
of the people, on holidays of the Church; but 
had gradually become periods of traffic and riotoug 
feſtivity; and were ſtill celebrated under the au- 
thority of the Clergy, to whom they afforded a 
ſource of income, far from inconſiderable. Beſide 

theſe, almoſt every religious holiday was mpre ot 

leſs profaned to the purpoſes of traffic. At the 
/taple-towns, the affairs of foreign trade, were tran- 
ſacted: The markets ſerved, more particularly, for 

the ordinary buying, ſelling, and barter of com- 
modities, which were continually neceſſary among 

the inhabitants of the country: At the fairs, the 
commodities imported, were diſtributed through 

the land; and thoſe things which could be ſpared 

for exportation, were, in return, collected for this 

uſe. The ſame circumſtances which held the 
Scots, during this period, involyed in conſtant 
wars; neceſſarily interrupted, in a great degret 

; that increaſe of their wealth, that excitement of 


their induſtry, that civilization of their manners; 
which 
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tranſactions, and the intercourſe of e and 


domeſtic trade“. 5 
1 


Maxxixp have rarely exiſted together i in ſocie- 
ty, in a ſtate of ſuch rude ſimplicity, as to want the 
ule of meaſures to enable them to diſtinguiſh the 
relative. quantities of the ſurfaces of material bodies; 
or of weights by which they might aſcertain the 
comparative gravities of different pieces of matter. 


carried on. In all ages of the world, and : among 
almoſt all nations, there have been certain weights 
de nd meaſures employed; which ſeem to have been 
generally borrowed from thoſe gravities, thoſe ex- 


ve WY {ents of ſurface, and thoſe capacities of hollow 


reflels, which occurred the moſt conſtantly to fa- 


be bole ſtandards of weight and meaſure, which, with 
ſome combinations, ſubdiviſions, and other varie- 
ed ties, we {till continue to employ. And, the length 
dis Wi ©! the foot the breadth of the thumb; the ſpan 
beef the ++ the length from the elbow, to the 
lp of the middle finger; that from the peak of 
the ſhoulder, to the fame extremity of the hand ; 
the 
LI, 6 Burgorum A flotte s Calendar, P. 143:—Ry- 


Harry t—Statuta Roberti I. e. 


* 


which muſt otherwiſe have been produced by thesser. I. 


Without weights and meaſures, even the imperfedt Weights 


d Mea- 
commerce of general barter, could not be long fares. 


miliar obſervation. From the Greeks and the Natural 


ſtandards 
- Romans, do the barbarian anceſtors of the inhabi: of ſuper- 


tants of modern Europe, appear to have derived ue 


ter's Feedera, Vol. III. 104: Barbour: Fordun:— Blind 


| i 2 

1 
| 

[ 

= 
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Star. Il. the expanſe of the out-ſtretched arms; the ſtride 
— 
of the legs, in walking; all, meaſures of length and 
diſtance, continually before the eyes; have been 
naturally aſſumed, and are ſtill applied as the moſt 
convenient ſubdiviſions of lineal ſurface ; under 
the appellations of foot, inch, ſpan, cubit, ell, fathm, 
pace. The minuter meaſures of lineal ſurface, are n 
but ſubdiviſions; the ampler, combinations ; of v. 
of cubic theſe primary ones. Meaſures of ſolid or Ini th 
mealure: contents ; ſuch as the pint, the quart, the galln, I © 
the buſhel ; ; appear to have had their origin in m 
the forms and capacities of the veſſels in common Ml al 
uſe among the people, by whom theſe diſtinctions ci 
ot weight. of cubic meaſure, were firſt adopted. A grain of I ol 
corn; a /tone picked up from among thoſe which II n. 
es” the moſt common in the field; that nas ft 
which the human arm could, not by a flight, and Wil * 
yet without a ſtrained exertion, raiſe from the in 
ground; theſe were probably ſome of the firſt Wl 1 
natural means employed for the diſcrimination of {ill e 
weights; from which, by combination, by ſubdiv- * 
hon, by imitation ; by a thouſand various ways, . 
accidental or LY; almoſt all the other known 4 
denominations of weight, have been gradually de- li 
rived. Scarcely had the Barbarian conquerors of 
the Roman Empire learned the familiar uſe of the WM 
Roman weights and meaſures, at the time when Wil ® 
they accompliſhed their own eſtabliſhment upon k 


its ruins. But, the ancient inhabitants were not f 
ever} ll | 


/ 
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every. where exterminated : The eaſtern empire Ser. n. 


ſurvived the fall of the weſtern, until after that — 
thick darkneſs of ignorance and barbariſm, which 

for a while hovered over the kingdoms of Europe, 

had begun to be diſpelled: The commerce of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe, among themſelves, 


and to the eaſtern coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, 


was never wholly interrupted : The Clergy, amidſt 

the overthrow and fall of the Roman Empire, were 
enabled to preſerve their poſſeſſions, privileges, and 
modes of life, in a great meaſure, unviolated. By Origiat 
all theſe means co-operating, the Roman and Gre-weigtt 


cian weights and meaſures, were, with ſome variety m 


of modifications, retained in the commerce of the modern 


modern Europeans. They were, however, diver- 
ified by the influence of circumſtances peculiar, 
reſpectively, to each commercial nation; and this, 
in regard as well to the magnitude of the natural 
and ſtandard weights and meaſures, as in the vari- 
ous combinations and ſubdiviſions of theſe ſtand- 


ards. They were introduced by the commercial 


nations into the leſs induſtrious and more barba- 
rous countries, to which theſe traded. As the Ita- 
lans, the French, or the Flemings, were the people 
vho traded chiefly into this or that country; the 
weights and meaſures of one or another of thoſe 
nercantile nations, became, here or there preva- 


lent. Commodities imported into any country, at 


the firſt, by one or another commercial people, 
wel con tinued to be, ever after, weighed out, 
and 


0 yo 
r 


[ 
| 
5 
"i 
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38 
e r. and diſtributed by thoſe diviſions of weight which 
the merchants who firſt PR them had en. 

0 ployed. e 
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In Britain, hs French 204 F lemiſh rig is oh. 
tained the moſt general reception. The Sr. 
LING weight was, about this period, the ftandari 


of weight, both in England and Scotland, at left 


. foralmoſt all the more valuable ſuſtances which were 


Britiſh 
weights 


weighed in commerce. By the principle and com- 


binations of this ſtandard of weight; thirty-two 


ſmooth, unbearded grains of wheat, compoſed what 


was called one pennywerght ; twenty pennyweightt 
made one ounce; twelve ounces, one pound; eight 
pounds, one gallon; eight gallons, one buſhel; 


eight buſhels one quarter; four quarters, one tn. 


Sterling. 


Of the origin of the name of this ſpecies of weights, 


no very probable account can be given. STER- 
LIN ſeems to have been, from the firſt, a denomi- 
nation, not of coin, but ſimply of weight : and the 
leſt abſurd of the opinions concerning it, is undeni- 
ably that which repreſents it, as having been aſſumed 
to indicate the eaſtern local ſituation of the people 


from whom the weight had been borrowed. For 
weighing groſſer commodities, ſuch as ſalt and 
'wool, the Trone weight, already known in Scot- 
land, ſeems to have been now the moſt commonly 


uſed. In meaſuring the contents of veſſels, the gal. 
lon of wine, conſidered firſt as a weight, was taken 
alſo as a meaſure; and from this principle, other 

1 | meaſures, 


lich 
em. 


[deduced with a due reſpect to correſpondent weight, © 


neaſures, \ whether of dry or liquid contents; were 80 * 
We have had occaſion to find guarts, gallons, and 
unt of wine mentioned, in the progreſs of the hiſ- 
tory of the preſent period. Wine and ale were 
almoſt the only liquids that were carefully diſtri- 


buted out by meaſure, . Grain and flour or meal, 


vbether diſtributed by weight or by meaſure, were 

now more commonly divided according to the 
proportions of the Trone, than by thoſe of the ge- 

nuine Sterling ſtandard. The Trone tone. weight Trone. 
was nearly equal to half the Sterling buſhel ; the 
ſeck of the former, to the buſhel of the latter ; the 

Trone bell of eight pecks, to the Sterling quarter; 

the Trone chaldron of eight bolls, to two Sterling 

tons. The Sterling appears to have been the moſt 
ancient weight known in theſe. countries; ; but by 

the influence of the Flemings upon every thing 
connected with trade, in Scotland, the Trone 
reight had now begun to be preferred here; while 

the old rden een were ſtill retained in 
Logland®, . | 


Tus fquare, © or 3 e , meaſu ures now gcortith 
meaſures 


pplied, among the Scots, to the menſuration of * 
the lurface of the n were; in the chief in. ficics. 
ſtances, 
, a Majeſigtem, in yariis: leaks :—Raſtell's Colleftion 
of the Engliſh Statutes, under the article 2veights and meaſures :— 
Minſhew, Watts, and Skene, under the word Sterling: — An- 
kerlon's Diplomata, Pl. 24. 25 :—Fadera III. 16. &c. &c. 
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part, only gueſſed at; rarely or never eta 


Meafure- 


| farily uncertain and inaccurate. But, greater ac- 


eighteen ſquare feet ; the acre, of four odd 
Lands were alſo divided or eſtimated by | more- 


lands, pound. lands, crofts. ' The plough. gang wa 


inhabitants; producing naturally little for their 
to produce more, by any induſtry which they could 


of fuch importance in the ſyſtem of life which the 


ſtances, massa) the fame as thoſe be bbich hat 
been employed by the ancient Romans,. The 3 
was a thouſand paces 3 3 but theſe, for the'm 


by actual 3 The rood conſiſted [3 


careleſs and indiſtin& meaſurement and computa: 
tation; diſtributing them into ploygh-gangs, mer. 


that extent of arable ground which might be tilled 
with a fingle plough, within the ordinary, annual 
ſeaſon of ploughing : The merk-land was that ex- 
tent of ground which afforded from the free far. 
mer to the proprietor of the foil, a rent of one 
merk in money: A pound-land, was ſo much as 
was eſtimated at the money-rent of one pound. 
Such meaſurements'and computations were nece{- 


> © #==T 


ee” co 


curacy was not demanded for. the diviſion of lands 
which were naturally unfertile, and had been, 26 
yet, but little cultivated. Value is nicely eſtimated; 
only where it is wanted, or where it is fondly accu- 
mulated. Wide in proportion to the number of its 


"ay —— — Ccrcy — R 


ſuſtenance; ſeemingly incapable of being brought 


exerciſe. upon it: The territory of Scotland was not 


1 11 — 3 4 3 


people purſued, as to require more {kilfu] and af: 
fiduou: 


bor ci} sour or SCOTLAND. 1 


ſduous pains to bot now employed i in dividing, an ande- IL, 
occaſionally meaſuring it out. The lands divided © | 
into {mall portions, among the burgeſſes of the 3 
towns; the rich fields occaſionally acquired by the 
Clergy 3 ; the arable grounds in general ; might be 

partly meaſured, or might have their extent incor- | | 1 
tectly gueſſed at ; for the reſt of the territory, the W 
ame care could hardly be deemed neceſſary“. "" 


"he Coru, although uſeful only as a conveniently nate of | oY 
portable and transferable ſign of value, was, at this rats I 
time, an obje& of extremely anxious, public care, ee58e 

mong all the nations of Europe. The metals metal 
ſuitable fot coinage, ate but few. Several . 
tines in theſe weſtern regions, out of which the 
cients had been ſupplied with the precious me- 
tals, were now exhauſted, impoveriſhed, or ne- 
pleted. Here and there, indeed, gold was ſtill 
tollected in grains among the ſands of ſome rivers 
which robbed the mountains of their treafures: 
Aſa and Africa afforded ſome portions of gold and 
llver, which the accidents of war and commerce; 
radually tranſmitted into theſe European coun- 
tries: That abundance of gold and ſilver, which 


ad been once diffuſed throughout the Roman 


1eir Inpire, was not yet wholly waſted or loſt. But, 
/////üü Soca: I 
uld d Anderſon? 8 . Plates 24. 253 in wbich are 


not I ventioned 4cru.mareates,.— Libratarum,—tftam; in which 
the on is ſaid Thoraldus archidiacomic metas finierit,—antea enfuraii 
85 fit, of a field —Ayloffe's 5 Calendar, P. 114 e 


federa, H. 1020: 
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Sect. II. all theſe reſources for the ſubjets of coinage, wes 


\ 
Scottiſh 
Coins. 
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ſo ſcanty ; that the quantity of gold and ahve. 
the circulation of trafic, had been long becoming 
continually leſs and leſs. Much of thoſe quant. 


ties of the precious metals, which were actuilh 


poſſeſſed in Europe, was withheld from the uſes of 


trade, by private avarice, fear and ignorance, 


The terrours of war and unſtable government, 
the impoſtures of prieſtcraft and the abſurd fol. 
lies of ſuperſtition, withdrew from time to time, 
large portions of that coin and bullion which hal 
been once actually poured into the mazy channel 


of commerce ; and hid them uſeleſsly in the earth, 


or vainly e them at idolatrous ſhrines 


and altars. Yet, ſtill theſe precious metals appear: 


ed to be omnipotent over the uſes and the neceſſs 


ties of life : Their ſcarcity, and their faCtitious 


value, gave them an importance greater than was 
attributed to almoſt any other mne. 


4 yet, there had hoo no coins of gold ſtruck 
in Scotland. Silver was the only metal employed 
in the Scottiſh coinage. This filver was alloyed 


with a fmall proportion of copper, which ſerved to 


give it the neceffary degree of hardneſs. Of the 
different coins, ſtruck at the command of Alexat- 


der the Third, or of the Kings who were his pre 
deceſſors; a conſiderable quantity, which had beet 


neither. e nor exported, ſtill remained withs 


in the kingdom. But, theſe became gradual 
e 
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more and more ſcarce.,, Ji Want of new coins for Seer. ] 


Z 
0 


the —— of traffic, or perhaps the acquiſition of - | 


ſome extraordinary quantities of bullion, produced, 
from time to time, a neceſſity for ſucceſſive new, 
coinages.... John, Balliol, even, during his ſhart, 
feeble, and inglorious reign, coined filver pennies 
ofthe ſame weight and purity, as thoſe coined by 

i predeceſſors, - Almoſt. all the Scottiſh coin was, 
during the. ſubſequent wars, either carried away 
by the Engliſh ſpoilers, or paid to ſtrangers. for 
thoſe arms and proviſions which were imported to 
ſupply the, neceſlities of the Scots fighting for their 
keedom, New materials for coinage, were, how. 
ger, obtained from the ſpoiling of the Engliſh, at - 
de battle of Bannockburn, and upon various other 
gecafions... Robert Bruce, accordingly, exerciſed, 
among the other rights of royalty, that of ing 
znew coinage. His coins were ſilyer pennies, of 
the ſame purity of metal, as thoſe of his predeceſ- 
fors, but ſomewhat lighter i in weight; and groats 
ally of filver, and each, twice the weight and 
lominal value of the penny. Out of eleyen ounces 
ud two penny · weights of pure ſilver, alloyed with 
ighteenpenny-weights of copper; former monarchs * - 
Scotland had been accuſtomed to coin only two 
ndred and forty pennies : But, out of the ſame 
Pantity of ſilver, mingled. with the ſame propor- 
jon of the baſer metal, Bruce, on account, moſt 
pobably, of the ſcarcity of ſilyer, now commanded 

N Ever than two bungred and. n pennies 
Non 10 


Croats. 


a 8 value of the Edin the royal treafury, and tho 
5 "rn whoſe hands, the new cornage Air paſſed 

into the circulation of trade, would neceſſarily be 
gainers. For the new and lighter penny, they would 
7 be: able to purchaſe, within Setting the fame 
. N quantity of any commodity, , as for the weightie 
old penny; ; while ſtrangers would not accept the 


allowance for its diminiſhed weight. But, the 


Tent value of the former in commerce, would then 


merly the commercial dealings of the Scots, had! 


then been imitated in the Scottiſh coinage. "Since, 
| 14 iN confequence of their wars with, the Englifh 
during the preſent period, the Scots had with them 
little traffic, i in compariſon : with what was now car. 


SO f or SCOTLAND.) [Bibi 
to be Ferdi d. By this lmtnetiot of the-imtrings 


new coin in payment, otherwiſe, than with a due 


difference between the intrinſic worth of the new, 
and that of the old penny, would, by degrees 
come to be univerſally diſtinguiſhed ; and the cut: 


fall, of courſe, to the proportion of the filver which 
it contained. It is probable, that the frequent i in- 
tercourſe, amicable and commercial, which the 
Scots carried on, during the reign of Robert Bruce, 
with the French and the Germans, might | firſt ſup- 
geſt to them the idea of coining groats ; a ſpecies 
of coin, at this time, unknown, in England. For- 


been more with the Engliſh, than with any other 
nation; and therefore Engliſh money alone, | had 


ried on, from France and Flanders, to Scotland; 
it was natural that the Scoutiſh money. thoulo now 


be 


"4 
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0 be modelled rather after the eaten of the money Ser. u. 
ſe of thoſe nations, between whom: and the Scots the OE | 
d chef payments of money in which theſe laſt bada 

be concern; were to be biss or received. 


3 ** 
» 1 Te 


tl ery ory 4 > ov 
8 © STERLING, originally the diſtinction a, a ale Sterling, | 
Wm | of weight, only, had been, by an eaſy, tranſition, a deno- 


10 communicated allo t to a coin. For ſome time im- of coin.” 


mediately previous, to the acceſſion. of the Norman 
" Princes, to the Engliſh throne, filver bullion had 
. been weighed out, in England, to the coiners by 


k Sterling weight; ; and the configuration. and im- 
" preſſions which they gave to their coins, were in- 
tended to indicate, e not jap the Ex bo 


3.281 


the W which had been Sie uſed at the 
city. of Troyes in France, was adopted to regulate 
the coinage of. England. The artiſts employed 
in executing | this coinage, being now commonly 
Frenchmen, as well as the ſovereigns by whoſe au- 
| thority it was ſtruck ; nothing could be more na- 
tural, than that the weight with which both the 
one and the other were beſt acquainted in its ap- 
plication to money, ſhould now be preferred to 
that which had doen hitherto uſed ! in the Anglo- 


| Saxon 
Anderton 5 Wirtin :—Cardonnel's Numiſmata Sco- 
| ba —$nelling's Scottiſh filver coins :—Ruddiman's Introduc- 
tion to the Diplomata, &c. Specimens of che coins are bre · 85 
ſeryed, and have been ſubmitted to my inſpection. 
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Saxon coinage... But the denomination. of Sterling 


remained, after the thing which it originally and 
| properly fignified, had been loſt. 


Applied to Eng. 
liſh money, it, from this time, bgnifiad, only that 
this money was of the legal ſtandard, authorized 


by the command of /the King, and the ſanQion of 


the legiſlature. The firſt Scottiſh coins were 


| framed in imitation of thoſe of England. The 


firſt coiners employed by the Scottiſh Kings, 
appear to have been Frenchmenz Hence, while 
the Troyes weight, was made uſe of, in weighing 


out the ſilver for coinage, and ih regulating the 


| quantity of metal in each piece of coin ; the name 


Propor- 
tiom be- 
Twcen 
DONE 


_ andthe 


of Sterling, was, at the ſame time, antics to the 


Scottiſh coinage, with the fame inaccuracy and 


change « of ſignification with which it continued to 
be uſed in diſtinguiſhing the money of England. 


It was ſoon to be confined excluſively to the Eng- 


liſh eoin, in confequence of the debaſement and 


diminution of the Scottiſh ſtandard*, 


Taz value of the money of this period, in com 


merce, is aſcertained by the recorded prices of 
ſome of thoſe commodities which muſt have been 


pecearie primary neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence. A hen was 


valued i in the reign of John B ee at the e price of 


an 


* Daipath the Statute of Edvard the Firſt, « on coinage, with 
the different opinions concerning the origin of the term Ser. 


ling; with what is known concerning the SAXON money; and 
particularly, with what i is tated dove, concerning | the Ser 
fing weight. 


„es 
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4 un balfpenny. 'A gallon and a half of ale, weres 
i, Wl vid for one penny. The mediate income to the 
„ clergyman of a parifh, was, at this time, ten mer, 
ct flver; the merk being equivalent to two-thirds 

d ea pound. Such was the abundance of French 

f Wl vines brought into Scotland by the Englith, chat, in 
eme year one thouſand three hundred and three, as we 

e bare already ſeen, a gallon of Gaſcon wine was fold 

„x perth, then occupied by an Engliſh garriſon, for 

e de price of fourpence. Twenty ſhillings a week, was 
8 the ſum allowed to Elizabeth, the queen of Robert 5 
e Brice, during her captivity in England, for the ſuſ- 
e venance of herſelf and her ſervants. For the mainte- 
e mnce of ſixty men at arms, Edward the Second allot- 
dea to john de Bretagne, the daily ſum of ten merks, 
o WY while de Bretagne acted as his Lieutenant in the 
d. coiernment of Scotland. The dowry of the Prin- 
5" es Margaret, married to King Eric of Norway, 
d vis fourteen thouſand merks Sterling. Lauber - 
ton, Biſhop of St Andrew's, during his impriſon- 


n 


. 


n. nent in the caſtle of Wincheſter, had an allowancdte 
of of ſixpence a day for his own perſonal expence ; ts 
n three pence a day, for his ſervant ; one penny one 


25 arhing a day, for a boy to red him; and one 
of benny one farthing to a chaplain, to ſay * daily 
1 in his chamber. Two hundred pounds Sterling 
m "23 the eſtimated value of 2 cargo of wool, em- 


ler. baked on board a veſſel .of moderate ar 12 61 arts 

nd Bur 

ter- * Rymer's Fade 11, ts IH, 110 10395 „IL. 

0 362 :—Fordun.—Ruddiman' 8 Introduction to Anderſon's 54k 
Viplomata, &c. 
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srer. Ill. Burr i in the coinage of Scotland, in the begin. 
OS ning of the fourteenth. century, only twenty or 
ord twenty-one ſhillings were coined out of the pound 

| Sterling Troyes, of fine filver: And in the end of the 

| money of 

e four- eighteenth century, in which this work is written, 

_ . ſixty- three ſhillings of lawful Sterling money of 

ed anl9 Great Britain, are coined out of the pound Tro 

century. of ſilver, of equal fineneſs. The ſhilling of. Scot. 

- - tiſh money, was therefore, in the beginning of the 

fourteenth century, equal to thrice the weight of a 

Britiſh ſhilling of the eighteenth century ;. the 

5 | Scottiſh penny of the former period, to three pence 
LE of the Sterling Britiſh money of the latter period, 
The hen for which an halfpenny of the coin of 

that age, was paid in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, would have then coſt three half- 

| pence of our preſent money. The Biſhop of $t 
Andrew's's daily allowance of ſixpenice, contained 

, as mych filver, as do three of our modern fix- 

pences. And, ſince a fowl which would now colt 


a ſhilling of modern Britiſh money, or four ſilver 


** . 
* * 
—— — 
4 y aw 225855 — 


pennies of the ancient money of Scotland, might, 


about the year thirteen hundred, be purchaſed for 
the eighth part of that ſum z every Scottiſh penny 
muſt then have equalled, in its actual power over the 


which is now conferred by the poſſeſſion of twentj. 
four pence or two ſhillings of modern Britiſh coin. 
Beſides, the quantity of the accommodations of 
life, required or e by each individual, of 

hateret 


neceſſaries of life, the quantity of power over theſe, 
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terel condition in lociery;' s then fo ETD 1 
ſmiller; and more fimple, than ay adds iin? 
lie fame ſituation, would now, unavoidably con- wy 
fime/; that the ſame penny of the coinage' of John | = AL 
Balliol or Robert Bruce, which, in its power to me | 


* ks © n * 


purchafe the necefſaties of life, appears to have been I 9 5 
qual to the preſetit power of twenty four pence of To 
bur preſent money; 3 was, in truth, for the ſupport 53 
of the general ceconomy of life, equivalent, at leſt, 

16 three times that ſum, or to the uſes of fix ſhil- 
lings bf tlie Engliſh coin of the end of the eigh- 

ce Wl teenth century. A coinage of one thouſand pounds, 
xd. BY would then adequately perform the ſame functions 

of WH ordinary commerce, which ſeventy two thou- 

fad pounds ſterling are now requiſite to fulfil. 
Little wealth was, as yet, accumulated in the 
country 3 the productive and commercial induſ- 

' exerted to augment it, was, as yet but ſmall: 
And even the moderate quantity of coined ſilver, 
then poſſeſſed i in Scotland, was therefore equal, or 
nearly 19 252 to all the demands of traffic. 
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for Such, then, was be ſtate of all the arts Fo in- Rechpitu- 
” duſtry and' traffic in Scotland, during the period en. 


which extended from the death of Alexander the 
Third, to the death of Robert Bruce. Huſbandry 
Was Not improved: Architecture ald the other 
its of domeſtic accommodation, appear to have 
talller receded, than advanced: In the. practice of 
wat done, the Scots of this age, became, under 
en. 1 „ 


ver 
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Sect. ll. the neceſſary influence of the circumſtances in 
WYP which they found themſelves placed, more iiluf. 
trious than any of their anceſtors, or any contem. 
porary neighbouring nation. The commerce of 

the Scots of this period, was not abſolutely enlar- 

ged: But, being excluded from their ordinary 
trading intercourſe with the Engliſh, they were 
driven to ſeek thoſe neceſſaries which they want. 

ed, by a traffic with the merchants of Germany, 
France, and Italy, in which they might, otherwiſe, 

not have ſo eagerly, or ſo extenſiyely engaged, In 

every country, ffom the time when it is firſt occu- 

pied by human inhabitants, till theſe attain their 
utmoſt pitch of opulence and civilization; theres 

a continual accumulation of the works of human 

The in. induſtry, and of thoſe productions which nature is 


creaſe of taught to yield, under the direction of men. Wat, 
wealth 


| happens tempeſts, famine, or peſtilence may, for a ſealod, 


nece! a7] y 


nallinke blaſt the fertility of nature; fruſtrate the hopes 
_ and labours of man ; occaſion an enormous waſte 
of thoſe productions of nature and the arts which 
have been gradually accumulated around him, 

and in his hands. But, the ancient wealth 1s 
never ſo entirely deſtroyed, as not to leave the 
country which has been once poſſeſſed and cultiva- 

ted, more ſuitable for the future accommodation 

of men, than if it had never before been ſubjected 


to occupancy or culture. There was in this pe. 
_ riod, therefore, a much greater quantity of uſeful 


wealth i in Scotland, than 1 in the days of Malcolm 


Canmore, 
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in Canmore, or of any ire that reigned i in Scot- ror Ul. 
1 and, before the time of Alexander the Third. 
All the ravages of the wars with the Engliſh, could 
not utterly deſtroy more than a third or a fourth 
part of that accumulated wealth. While the rage 
nad violence of thoſe wars, was, in the latter years 
ol Bruce's reign, gradually more and more relax- 
ed; the waſted wealth and population of Scotland, 
* began to be repaired ; and it 1s probable, that, at 


e, de time of Robert Bruce's death, the general 

n vealth of the Scots, in houſes, cattle, armour, rai- : 
nent, ſtores of proviſions, cultivated lands, money, 

ei 


I, and utenſils, was not greatly inferior to what it 
| had been, at the aceellivg of Margaret of N nip; 4: 


an 

by, I, X wh inoes and Spetetee do not indeed ad- Knows 

ar LEDGE. 

7 nance, hand in hand, nor always with equal ſteps. 
ret, they, to ſuch a degree, influence one another, 

1 in their progreſs among mankind; that, a people 

6 eminently enlightened by knowledge) can hardly 

ever fail to have made great progreſs in the prac- 

" Wl tice of all the arts, and to have accumulated many 

Ki of their productions: while, on the other hand, 


real wealth, conſiſting of abundance of the neceſ- 

laries, and refined and complex conveniencies of 

life, can never be poſſeſſed with full utility, by nc 

nation - which is not conſiderably diſtinguithed for des 1 

profound and elegant ſcience. With the aug-with the 

nented wealth, the enlivened induſtry, the exten-!<rcaſe of 


wealth, 
led commerce of the Scots ; the common mals ofandtheim- 


pProvement 


their of induſtr Jo: 


1 


| | 
| 
4 
i 
1 
' 
| 
| 
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1 
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their knowledge was unavoidably increaſed. The 
experience of prior generations, although i imper- 


fectly handed down, was, however, not wholly 


loſt, to their ſucceſſors: And the children ill 


added ſomething from their own obſervation and 
experience, when they taught to the grand-children, 


what they had themſelves learned from their fathers, 
It is m the known courſe of nature, that, where 


extraneous cauſes do not intervene, to break the 
ordinary ſeries of events; every people uſually in. 
creaſe in knowledge, and advance in civilization, 
in proportion as their national eſtabliſhment is 


maintained for a longer, and ſtill a longer duration 
of years. In this period, the Scots were called 


into great tranſactions, and were urged to an ex- 


Know- - 


ledge of 
material 


panſion of their faculties, and to an alert, vigorous | 


exertion of all. their powers ; in conſequence of 


which, they neceſſarily became more enlightened 
than their forefathers. 


Wire the variations in the courſe of the ſeaſons 
of the year; with the diverſified phænomena of 
the winds, rains, and ſnows, and of all thoſe bo- 
dies which compole, or fluQtuate in, the atmol- 
phere; with the motions of the ſtars, the obſerva- 
tion of which, was neceſſary, not leſs to guide their 
nocturnal excurſions amidſt trackleſs woods, and 
over heath- covered hills, than to direct the courſe 


of their navigation on the deep; with the tides on 
their ſhores 3 ; with the natural productions, and 


the 


4 
\ 
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the e exterior aſpert « of their country; the Seg ofs srer. Us". 

this age, had become better acquainted than that 

predeceſſors, | The knowledge connected with Improviag 

every different mode of life, and with the prac- on. 870 

tice of each ſeparate art, was now formed into 

„ fomething like em, in the minds, of thoſe 

s. WH who followed or exerciſed it. By the huſband- 

re WW man, the nature of, grains and ſoils, the changes 

de of the weather, the laws of the ſeaſons, the uſe of 

n. agricultural implements, the management of flocks 

n, and herds; were regarded, not as a multitude of 

b infulated, independent facts; but, in combination, 

n Wl and as conjoined by Weh conſecutive or col- 

4 WH lateral. All the bearings and the ties, the con- 

x- WW nexions and the dependencies of all the rules, 

us appearances, and events in rural œcoomy, were 

of Wl indeed, far from being completely known to the 

ed WF Scottiſh peaſant of this age. But, he viewed thoſe 

fads which were within his knowledge, net with- 

out ſome ſhare of philoſophical diſcrimination, un- | 

conſciouſly exerted. It was ſo, alſo, with the ma- 

ſon, the ſmith, the artiſan of whatever mechanical 

art, Man can, at no time, contemplate nature, or 

mingle in the ſcenes of life, without feeling his 

nind, even inſenſibly impelled to compare, to ab- 

tract, and to generalize. The elements of what 

8 called philoſophy, are diſcernible in the reaſon- 

ings and practices even of ſavages, in thoſe pru- 

lential maxims which are >, proverbially. repeated 
among 


F 1 4 
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among the vulgar of all nations, in the rules and 


methods of the moſt illiterate mechanic. When. 


ever we attempt to trace an unſeen connexion he. 
tween any two known facts, we then philoſophize, 
It is in degree, not in kind, that the knowledge of 


the moſt profound and ingenious philoſopher, dif. 


fers from that of the ignorant peaſant ; the litera. 


ture and ſcience of the moſt enlightened of poliſh. 
ed nations, from the proverbs, tales, and cuſtoms 


of the rudeſt barbarian tribe. Whatever know. 


ledge:the Scots of the age of Robert Bruce, had, 
of the appearances .and laws of material nature, 
was indeed defective chiefly in the uncertainty of 


its particulars, and in its want of generalization 
and ſyſtem : But, even of general, abſtract princi- 


_ ples, it was not wholly deſtitute : And the obſer- 


Military 
Know- 
ledge. 


vation and reflection of every ſucceſſive generation, 
. were continually multiplying and extending theſe 


ſcientific principles. 


Ix the arts of war, we have ſeen, that the Kill 


of the Scottiſh Nation was mightily improved, 


while they fought under Wallace and Bruce. That 
diſcipline which, alone, can give due effect to'arm- 


ed valour; that armour, without which valour is 


neceſlarily feeble, and diſcipline uſeleſs ; that ferti- 
lity of ſtratagem, which is the happieſt of all re 


ſources amid the perils and chances of warfare; that 


wiſdom i in the choice of the fitteſt times for mili- 


OC. 5 >: oy 
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tary expeditions, of the moſt advantageous fitua-$eer: u. 


nd tions for encampment, of the moſt convenient lines 
. orf march, which is one of the higheſt qualities 
e. of able generalſhip; ; All that implies maſterly and 
: yſtematic ſkill in military affairs; has appeared 


among the Scots of this period in the utmoſt per- 
| fection that was, in any degree compatible with 
y the miſerable want and diſtreſs to which they were 
; reduced. Never before this time, did the Scottiſh 


5 rulers fully underſtand and regularly execute 

G e beſt plan of reſiſtance to a formidable invaſion; 

that of laying waſte the country before. the inva- 

of ders, and retiring, to leave deſolation and hunger, L 
* to fight their battles. Artillery alone; but about 

. dis time firſt invented, and not yet ee uſed 

. or known; could effectually batter thoſe fortifica- 
tions which the military architecture of this Age, 

0 vas ſkilled to erect. But, during their wars un- 


der Bruce and Wallace, the Scots acquired all that 

kill in conducting ſieges, which was compatible 
" with the nature of the fortifications, and of the _ 
F battering engines then in uſe. And, it was no in- 
conſiderable knowledge of the laws of gravity, mo- 
tion, and projection; of the mechanical powers of 
matter; and eſpecially of the qualities of the hu- 
man charader; ; which ſuch {kill implied. 


Was i it poſüdle that the Scots ſhould not be⸗ 
: dome more Want in the e of commerce, and 
navigation: ; 


ber-. povigation and-better acq inted wih the ci 
vig 8 acqua circum. 


 provement yer fail to arreſt the advancement and the diffu- 


| Scots. vage, unleſs when at war, or on the chace; finks 


Commer. ſtances, ar and manners of foreign nations; in con. 
lage. ſequence of the naval expeditions, and of the com. 
mercial intercourſe with Germany, France, and 
Italy, to which the hoſtility:of England now ne. 
ceſſarily drove them? The maritime and commer. 
cial knowledge of the Flemings, the French; and 
the Genoeſe, was unavoidably communicated;'in 
part, to the Scots; while during theſe wars, the 
Scots ſold to thoſe nations, all their ee. 

and fooght your Gomy' all their: t e 


wat ct Id 1690 


ne. 3 Ix times of gelen ee ehvikey, when 
of this pe- 


Bod, fa. the arts of peace are diligently and ſucceſsfully cul. 


vourable 


vourar © tivated; wars and public commotions, ariſing, ne- 


Sem „ oo 7s = = 


of the 


— of almoſt all ufeful knowled ge. But, the fa. 
the 


into the torpor of thoſe brute animals which ſleep 
during the months of winter: The barbarian, deſ- 
titute of all but military virtues, endures with im- Wl | 
patience, a ſeaſon of peace, and waſtes it in riot WM | 
and crimes. To a people, therefore, who are s 
yet, in a ſtare of barbariſm, tlle ſeaſon of war, of Will 
political convulſion, of public danger, is the on Wl 
ſeaſon of the improvement of knowledge, and ot 7 
the inrigoration and expanfion of mind. The 
foul is then violently rouſed to put forth all its fa. 
Fulties ; invention becomes vivid, and elaſtic; the 

17 5 RT experience 
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m. experience of a ſingle 1 vear employed i in the enter. Ser. it 
on. WM prizes of war, is more than equal to the experience” 
m. of many years ſlumbered away in the lethargy of 

nd peace. Amidſt thoſe wars which threatened almoſt 

ns. MW to exterminate them from their land, the Scots 
gained much more new knowledge of nature and 
of life, than they could poſſibly have acquired 
within the ſame period of public and domeſtic 
tranquillity, unleſs their manners had been before 
more perfectly civilized, and their induſtry more 
alert and aſſiduous. In common life, adverſity, ſo 
often obſerved to be the beſt nurſe of virtue, proves 
ſuch, only becauſe, were it not for her preſſure, - 
the ſeaſon of exertion and improvement, might be 
waſted in vice or folly. And, in the ſame manner, 
the Scots of the Age of Bruce and Wallace, had 
their minds much more enlarged by their warfare - 
vith the Englifh, than if they had then lived in 
peace; not from any peculiar and neceſſary ten- 
dency in war abſolutely conſidered, rather than in 
peace, to fill the ſoul with new knowledge; but 
becauſe, had it not been for the urgent impulſe of 

var, the time would have been ſpent, without ex- 
ertion or improvement, by men who were ſtill too 
barbarous to engage ſpontaneouſly in the calm 
purſuits of ſcience or elegant art. 


in 
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SecT. II. Nor only Was the knowledge of the Scottiſh 
3 ” nation, conſiderably augmented during theſe wars; 
= ge- but this knowledge was, at the fame time, more 
 nerally' generally diffuſed among all claſſes in the commu- 
among all nity, than it might otherwiſe have been. The 


ranks, at 


this time, Prieſt and the layman, the baron and the ſerrile 
ugh peaſant, were familiarly aſſociated together, amid 
riod. pe. their common diſtreſſes and dangers, Rank was 
annihilated, in ſome meaſure, by the general cala. 

mity. The manners of the high, and thoſe of the 

low, were aſſimilated by their mutual converſe. 

All diſtinctions ceaſed, ſave thoſe of valour, viſ. 

dom, and virtue. In theſe circumſtances, that 

| knowledge which was actually poſſeſſed in the ns 
tion, could not be eaſily confined. to any one cf 

or claſs. While Prieſts and Biſhops became wat- 
riours; the Knights and Barons ſhewed themſelves, 

on various inſtances, to be not unacquainted with 
whatever was valuable in the little learning of the 
eccleſiaſtics. Peaſants, emancipated from the ſer- 

vility of their native condition, ſucceſsfully aſpired 

to emulate all the great qualities of the molt illuſ 

trious of their Lords. At no former period in the 

hiſtory of the Scottiſh nation, had ſo many perſons 
advanced themſelves by generous exertion, from 
meanneſs to dignity ; and this could happen, only 

in conſequence of opportunities being afforded to 


the mean by the neceſſities of the times, through 


which they nigh acquire the ſame enlargement N 
min 


932 
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in mind chat diſtinguiſhed thoſe who were truly gtbat. or, Þ . 
's; Wallace himfelf roſe from a condition, in which, 
re in other times, he could hardly have acquired the | 
w- great qualities he diſplayed. Several of his moſt | 
he fithfal and moſt intelligent friends and followers, ©  |K 
ile Wl were men whoſe fathers had perhaps never ben | 
id WY honoured with - permiſſion to bear arms. Amid K 


ud 

ra; Wl the misfortunes of Edward Bruce's expedition into 
la. ireland, Gilbert Harper, John Thomſon, and others, 
the Wl who appear to have been of low, plebeign rank, 
le. diſtinguiſhed themſelves by heroiſm and enlighten- 
vil. i cd prudence, ſcarcely inferior to the magnanimity _ 
hat i and wiſdom of Robert Bruce himſelf, and the moſt . ES 
na- illuſtrious of his noble companions. Bunnock and - 
oft WM French, in the capture of the caſtles of Edinburgh 

ar- i ind Linlithgow, diſcovered a fertility of happy 

es, Wl firatagem, ſuch as only minds uncommonly vigo- 

ich Bi tous and active, could be capable of. All theſe 

the WF fats, and a multiplicity of others, concur to evince, 
ler. that the faine circumſtances which, at this period, * 
rel Wl contributed to equal the peaſants in danger and 

iu. BY daring, with their Lords; ſerved likewiſe to exalt 

the many of them, to an equal n of nn. and | 


ons enen of ad“ 0; 

om mai i Js 3 | 

ny Ix this manner Was he an nee & 55 Recapit- 
| to il Scots, contemporaries of Bruce and Wallace, with bien con- 
gh WY the general laws of material nature, enlarged with — 


Be dent of their arts, and with the exten- _ledge A, 8 
Ai ion 
» Barbour Blind Harry; and Fordun. paſſim. 


ind 
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ſion of their commercial intercourſe with foreign 


nations: Their long ſtruggles againſt Engliſti uſur 
pation, tended to expand their minds, and to in. 


ereaſe their knowledge, more rapidly, than if they 


had lived during the ſame time, in tranquil peace: 


The peculiar nature of thoſe ſtruggles ſerved like: 
wiſe to diffuſe the knowledge of the community, 


more generally among all ranks, than could other. 


! 


Megicine. 


* 


wiſe have happened: Nor was it, merely folitary 
facts, but infant ſcience, which they knew: It was 
chiefly, i in its connexion with the practice of war, 
navigation, and commerce, that their knowledge 
of material NN was enlarged, Tg _— 


| riod. ; 


Ix one ines, of Spee onilivys to real and 
relieve the miſeries of human life, theſe generous- 
minded Scots were hitherto, unfortunately, but 
little ſkilled. M edicine, more ſerviceable often by 


ſoothing and chearing the deſpondent imagination, 
than by the ſanatory efficacy of the remedies which 


it exhibits ; was {ill almoſt wholly unknown and 


unpradtiſed i in Scotland. It had not yet become, 
in this land, the ſubject of a particular profeſſion 
in the diſtribution of the employments of ſocial 
life. It was not illuminated by any accurate 


knowledge of the phyſiology, and internal ſtructure 


of the human frame. The Clergy and the women 


exerciſed all that was OTE of ſurgery and medi- 
| cine. 


\ 
\ 
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dne Llerbs, fancied to poſteſo falutary virtuer 55er 3 

baneral waters which were fuppoſed tb have been ] 

n: endowed by Heaven, at the prayer of this or that 

ey ant, with healing powers; ſpells, and incantations 

e: celebrated with all the mummery of heatheniſm, „ 

e. but in the name of Chriſtian ſaints; and ſome other | 

5 practices, equally vain; were almoſt all the means 

r. which theſe people now knew to employ for the 

r cure of diſeaſe, or the invigoration of languiſhing | 

as Wl health. Some of their preſcriptions were founded . 

, WY upon the abſurdities of judicial aſtrology; others, 1 

ge upon vain notions of the exiſtence of myſterious 

2. i and univerfally healing virtues in certain natural 

bodies, vegetable or mineral. Hoſpitals for the Hoſpitals, 
- WH reception of the poor and the diſeaſed, were, here 

nd ind there, erected and endowed by the ſame pious 

s- charity, which founded monaſteries and convents; 

ut and were placed under. the management, uſually 

by of monks or ſecular eccleſiaſtics. Surgery, the Surgery. ; 

n, practice of which was ſtill more neceſſary than that 

ch of nedicine, in an Age of inceſſant war and blood-. 

nd Wi fed; could not be exerciſed with tolerable dexte- 

ic, nty and (kill ; ſince the ſtudy of anatomy had not 

„yet been culdrated]; and ſince no very apt or de- 

ial beate ſurgical inſtruments had, as yet, been fabri- 

ite i cated. The exerciſe of the healing arts, could 

re not fail to add much to that influence over the 

en WF ninds of the people, which the Clergy derived 

„bm their Fan prese And, amidſt the 

general 
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general inutility of their medical precepts ; it wa, 


however, impoſſible, that there ſhould not be ſome Ml tho! 


Poor lepers, at Prie/twick near the town of Ayr'. 


Fouda- 
mental 


principle 
of moral 
diſtine- 


ſcorbutic diſorder which afflicted his latter years 


obſervations of diſcerning experience, and ſome 
ſagacious, although ſimple, dictates of common 
ſenſe, applied to the cure of diſeaſes; ſuch as might 
claim the approbation of judicious medical pracli. 
tioners, in any age. Nicholas de Tynewick, Phyſ 
cian to Edward the Firſt of England, was a Prieſt, 
and was largely provided in benefices, by his royal 
patient. We know not whether Robert Bruce might 
be ſo fortunate as to have any eminent Phyſician 
to alleviate to him the diſtreſs of that leprous or 


We know, however, that his ſentiments of bene- 
volence and devotion under that affliction, led him 
to found a charitable inſtitution for the benefit of 


' Ueon the difference between Exiſtence and Non- 
exiſtence, depends the primary DISTINCTION be. 
tween RIGHT and WRONG, between GooD and 
EVIL. Whatever tends to produce, to preſerve, ot 
to exalt the perfection of, exiſtence, is Right and 
Good: That, alone, is abſolutely evil, which tends, 
directly and excluſively, to deſtroy or degrade ſome 
exiſting nature. Hence do mankind regard the 
Dz1Ty,'as a being whoſe acts and qualities have, 
all, the moſt powerful tendency to create nev 
| el beings, 
, > Tadera . „ Stadiſical Account of the Parilh 


of Neuen of Ayr, &c, 


thoſe which he has already created. 45 is upon 
this ſame principle, that the utilities of ſociety, 
truly or incorrectly diſcerned, have been ever held 
by legiſlators, and in the practice of common life, 
to be the only certain rules of moral judgment and 
obligation. No ſavages have ever exiſted, ſo rude, 
x to be ignorant of a diſtinction between the re. 
ative merits of actions and objects, as theſe appear. 
ed to be, reſpectively, more or leſs uſeful to the in- 
lividual, and to the community. Amidſt the re- 
inements of . vain philoſophy, amidſt even the ex- 
navagancies of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition ; it is 
fill to the perhaps miſtaken utilities of human na- 
ture, to the production and the preſervation of 
exiſtence, power, knowledge, and happineſs ; that 
every. thing reckoned morally excellent, is ulti. 
mately referred for the explication of thoſe rela- 
tions on which its excellence depends. When the 
Prieſt talks of the will, and of the favour, or anger 
of his God ; when the pretended philoſopher ha- 
nngues. concerning ſelf-love, benevolence, truth, or 
fropriety, as the ſole principle of human virtue; 
neither the one nor the other, ſo far as he under- 
lands himſelf, ever means, in reality, any thing 
elle; than that ſentiments, actions, and objects, 
which promote the general good of man, and of 
il nature, have the merits of virtue; and that 
en by the lame EO, by 079% it dif- 


or to at_es and improve the natures of Szcr. . 
beings, pr p mp 


tinguildes 15 


learn to apply the principle of moral diſcrimination, Ml y 
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ger. l. tinguiſhes exiſtence from \non-exiſience, diſcrink Fr 

— 

nates 8 thoſe merit? han (64, 15 e 4 
| | " 

* — M wa Difindlione, alas upon this — ny g 

Ala ciple alone, are uſually corrected, multiplied, en. Will 


larged in men's minds; in proportion ab. their 5 
{kill in the practice | of the Arts, their knowledge of ly 
the laws of material nature, and their experience ill f 
in ſocial intercourſe, are improved. As the com, Will 


forts of civil life, the powers, the relations, and the Will :: 


fortunes of mankind, become better known; men [7 


with clearer intelligence, to a greater diverſity of 


” objects. Few and ſimple are the moral ideas of 


: and evil. a 5 e | on oa 


principles of morality, more complex, and more 


life, may not be always more virtuous ; but, be 


the ſavage. To his paſſions, not to his underſtand 


of 
ing, he owes whatever may appear greatly virtuous ec 
in his character. The barbarian, who has advan il 4; 
ced ſome ſteps above the ſavage, in the aſcent to- h 
b 

0 

6 

* 

Ir 

th 


wards civility and illumination of mind; poſleſles 


extenſive in their application : The tenor of his 


can better diſcern, than the a between go 


| In this period of their hiſtory, the Scots were 
ſtill darbarians ; but, barbarians, rather advancing 
onwards to civilization, than receding back to { 


8 vage rudeneſs. Their notions of the nature 10 
the 


4 


RY: or Sci 


Blind ar moral'tuties; were, gallery . 


dear, liberal, and correct. Of the rules of glicv fande. 


they ſeem to have been, in the beginning of this 
pn, "ve e obſervarity" than at! any 
met” time. Nobberies and thefts were: now; 


gane rare. A degree of domeſtic ſecuri- 


eg "enjoyed; which nothing could have effee- 


hy maintained, except a general coirviction of 


ie pütlie and private utility of mutual honeſty 


ind Wwwetbes, Since Galloway had been finally 


ſühdueck; and the Hebude ultimately ceded by the 
GHG Kings; the unity of dominion, thus 


eabliſhed throughout the Scottiſh territories, had 


patly contributed to ſuppreſs rapine and injuſtice; 


a to make every individual in the nation, by 


coſequetce; ſtill more and more ſenfible-of the 
idvantages © of ſocial order. Would any, but a 


i le Who knew to value aright the benefits of | | 


by, Juice; "and* tranquillity, have ſo dreaded the 
vars atid diſcords whieh threatened to ariſe, upon 
the death, firſt 'of Alexander the Third, and after- 


vards' of Ris grandchild, Margaret of Norway? 


li the & 


entions for the ſucceſſion to the throne, 


here was ſhewn a concern to preſerve the rights of 


he lawful heir, which could ariſe only from a love 


Was Were Höf invelyed in the iffue of the compe- 


thivn! "THE" bonfdctics with which the weak and | 


ted tne fa mona the laws of their 


OW ; os: £50 
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dj uRtice in'the'brdafts of thoſe whoſe private in- : 
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ear. N 7, country, 2gainſt the violence of baughty and po, 
tent oppreffors ; muſt have been Encouraged by 
the growing authority, of the laws. By that diff. 
lution of law and order, Which neceſſarily enflel 
during the ſtruggles againſt Engliſh uſurpation; 
reverence for private rights, was, indeed, for 3 
while, ſmothered in every heart, by the overpower. 
ing predominancy of more ardent and tumultyouy 
ſentiments. Nakedneſs and hunger reſpect not the 
laws of property : Rapine and avarice are tempted 
to crimes above their ordinary daring, by that 
proſpect of j impunity, which ſeaſons of civil diſcord 
and general calamity, ſeem to preſent. But, the ſuc: 
ceſsaf their patriotic efforts, re-eſtabliſhed! the nation. 
nal independence of the Scots, and with i it, the power 
of law and the facred dignity « of Juſtice. Of public 
right and juſtice, the famous epiſtle from the Scot- 
 tiſh Parliament to the Pope, i is an illuſtrious proof 
that they had conceived notions ſingularly | liberal, 
_ clear, and correct. That epiſtle diſcovers its au- 
thors to have regarded the utility of ſocial life; a 
the firſt principle of human virtue; and to have 
| underſtood the laws of morality t to be paramount 
to the dreams of ſuperſtition. It beſpeaks? a ſenſe 
of the native freedom and independence of the hy- 
man character, ſuch as none but vigorous, ardent 
and enlightened minds could conceive. It expreſ: 
ſes a perſuaſion of the omnipotence of truth and 


virtue, as ſuperior to all grandeur and authority, | 


human or divine. The moſt ſublime moralilts of 
poliſhes 


We 1 | h 
fied wit, the Alt a 


L Active minds among modetn philoſophers ; 2 
F haye tavght 4 1⁰ motal pt inciples more indiſputably 


uſt or more exalted ; hin thoſe which were, in 


Ys 93 

4 that epiltle, afſerted, w (1 deeply impaſſioned feel- 
b inge, by an 5 y of rue te, rents, Scottiſh 
us I | : bets 209036 e in 
le "Pao EY 
5 Hos ene Abel 440 801 be eukore like obe⸗ 
„dee to the rules of diſtributivejuſtice, by the ſanc- 
en l human laws; ate often the moſt congenial to 
1 bee of the rude barbarian. Although, in truth, 
n. WM joined, equally as the ordinarily. acknowledged 
er ifinciples of equity, by the eternal laws of rectitude; 
% hey Rem, however; at the firſt aſpeCt, to be mere 
MM optional to man. In exercifing them, he feels 
„lief to exert a power, not to bow to a reſtraint. 
i by. the lofty, U betiding mind, tlie duties of pity, charity 


u. charity, Adelity, fothearance, are ardently embra- *c- 
6d, at the very ſame time, when it ſcorns all hu. 
„dun lads, and tefuſes ſubmiſſion to any earthly 
nt lminion. The flerce and ſtern Edward Bruce 
e WM "opt, the fall of his friend Walter Roſs in the 
1 bittle of, Bantjockburh, ' : with a tender forrow of 
it which his nature had been thought unſuſceptible. „ 
By Kad. Robert Bruce been willing t to violate the truce 
ad Wl wid his ee to 05 N garriſon =. 
1, i SE 


* The I Wee Epiſtle i is 5 at is, l der, in the 
Appendix to this Volume. 


Wart a. ebmdeeer u. F 
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Bc 
96-4 Strip atle; ünſtend of ler rig it with u fa. We 
cred and Hohotrable fidelity ;'he"-might-probably MY m 

ny 

pe 


have won the caſtle, without that mighty attempt 
being made from England to relieve it; which 

. .. ©. threatened to, overthrow, for ever, the glory and Wi - 
pak independence « of the Scots, i in the field of Bannock ; 


- tachment of James Douglas to the intereſts « 

Bruce, which almoſt equals the moſt honourable 
friendſhip of the moſt illuſtrious heroes of any age. 7 
Except in the hotteſt rage of battle, Wallace , Bruce, $ 


Douglas, Randolph, and all the braveſt men who ll ': 
fought. with them, ever ſpared and protected the “ 
| vanquiſhed with an amiable humanity. Wallace, 1 
in many of his perils and eſcapes, was hoſpitabh D 
X entertained, and faithfully concealed among the 0 
meaneſt of the people; who, if their ſouls had K 
been capable of perfidy, might have earned wealth 1 
and honours, by betraying him. Priſoners of war, il © 
were now no longer doomed, i in Scotland, to mal. Ml ® 
ſacre or hopeleſs ſervitude : They were humancly : 
treated ; and if not diſmiſſed without ranſom; were h 
reſerved for redemption or exchange. Strangers x 
who came not as enemies, were {till ſure to ſhare , 
the bumble couch, and even his few laſt morſek 0 
af bread, with the Scottiſh peaſant. | Charity, not i 


leſs than ſuperſtition, ; appears to have prompted the 
. inſtitution and endowment of m many of thoſe pious 


eſtabliſhments, by which indeed the clergy alone, 
were 


. ere em enriched, Tiger oth; "ru Js 
y ery magnagimous nine, od re re ER 
oe i unves 9f:which manz con 

> e the hiſtory oy * Scots of this age“. N 75 


4 Tap  ahtious 5 paſſion n of Patriot) iſm,” is ayer 2 
1 Wi virtuous. I. cannot exiſt in any mind, 


þ unaccompanied with a diſcernment of ſocial good. 
|t is an ardent apprehenſion of public utility; ; in- 
dentifying this utility, by : an happy artifice of ima- 
gination, with whatever is powerfully obligatory 
do n duty, or peculiarly grateful in private enjoy- 
he ment. ä This ſentiment can never be other than 
one of the nobleſt that ſwell the human heart. 
But, it may be more or leſs excellent; according 
be the people, the political conſtitotion, the arts, 
10 the ſcience,” the manners of that community in 
n whoſe favour it is felt, ſhall be mote or leſs efti- 
mable and perfect. Sometimes, it is a tranfport- 
00% paſſion, guided by very little clear intelligence: - 
At times, its obje& is not genuine public utility, 
but its miſtaken ſemblance : "T0 paſſion | acts oc- 
ahonally” with ſuch extravagance, as to purſue its 
objec, through the violation of all other human 
obligations. In all theſe caſes, the real excellence 
of the principle, is in ſome degree, impaired and 
te degraded by errours of imagination, and an exceſs 
of emotion, which tend to make it uſeleſs or miſ- 
ievous, | | Genuine patriotiſm prefers to all other 
1 n 5 2 objects 
' Fordun—Barbour —Blind Harry ;—Federa Pa 7 


3s 


88205 oj hari hd pubtt good eit nts 


, is 155 felt among men. , * 


thein by the conſtitution of their government, an and 


nity t 9 85 the Pitter Pele s, fo far only. 


r 


out the able of ene e or "the com. Si. 


miſſion of poſitive. evil, ; Patriotifur . Pare nd 


301 


| this can b 42 Avally p promofed 51 his elfoits, Wi 19 
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"uy this virtue, however, Tons all any were 
the Scots of this age, diſtinguiſhed. | Their e coun- 
try, and their fellow-countrymen | were to them, in 


Þ manner, all the world. The narrowneſs of 95 


acquaintance with mankind, and with che regions 

of the globe, tended to preſerve a ftrong * ardour in 

their attachment to one another, and to their n m. 
tive land. Having begun to feel the benefis a of 
that civil order, which was maintained among 
the authority of their monarchs ; J they were too 
much intereſted 3 in thoſe benefits, to relinquib 
tamely the eſtabliſhment from which they a arole. 


f It was weakneſs, i it was A 5 7 it was mean, not 


MOST EPS ST þ 


prion their ate to the an of 220 


and to ſuffer the very name of Scotland to be for. 
gotten. Theſe were the principles of their patrio- 
tiſm; nor was it the moſt pure and enlightened 


that we can conceive. Vet, how many illuſtrious 


deeds did it prompt? What an exalted hop 
0 


7+ CFE , 
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of character did it ;cont er? 1 Fear, hope, ind 1 
ion, ambition, none af thoſe. emotiqns, ox paſſions, 
which almoſt invariably triumph over human vir- 


ie, whenever they affail. it; could ſubdue the pa- 
got ardour of Wallace, Even. in the breaſts of 
the meaneſt peaſants, 11 fame ardour burned. 
Bunnock, i in taking the caſtle of Linlithgow, ſhew- 
ed bimſelf ng lels a, Patriot and a hero, than did 
Bruce or Wallace in their moſt glorious enter. | 
prizes. Even the women were paſſionately inſpi- 
red with the ſame ſublimely virtuous ſentiment. 
The Counteſs, of March reſolutely. defending the 

dalle of Dunbar, the Countels of Buchan daringly 55 
ktting the Crown on the head of Bruce; com- 
mand all that admiration which is due to the moſt 
paiotic magnanimity. Graham petiſhing before. 
Dunbar ; Fleming aud his comrades. devoting, - 
hemſelyes, to death at Carrickfergus ;. the gene- 
rous conteſts among the followers of Bruce and 
Wallace, who ſhould undertake the boldeſt enter-, 
rizes, and who ſhould do the malt to deliver his 
ountry ?, are fuch inſtances of patriot yalour and 
nirtue, as haye rarely been exceeded in any other 
tation or age. The Clergy equalled the patriotiſm 


tare. beheld the war, uninjured and unconcerned ; 
wok, off the robes of peace; aſſumed the weapons. 


* and expoſed their breaſts to the foe; ; ſub· 
Bu the temples, e convents, and 7 


x 


f the yeomanry and the > wg They, who might 


Recapitn- | 
Lation con- 


cernrng 


ur dirtues and beſt expreſſed in thoſe: virtues: for which they 


ofthe 


Sc. were the molt eminently diſtinguiſhed; , appears 


ſublime and godlike patribtiſm of the petſfecti wil 


1 —— as 1 5 "Þ 23163 To's 5915 dailas ng 


to Juſtice, and love of order; in the fidelity; the 
charity, the generous een which: they, a 
moſt univerſally exercifed ; in that fond, entliuf- 
other cares and intereſts to the glory, the ſecurity, 

perſonal danger, in compariſon with duty, henou, 

or the gratification of benerous paſſion; Was the 


depended all the other excellencies in the charic- 


; companions of Wallace and Bruce. e 


„„ HISFORVOFSCOMAND! (Bora 3 
Saur Kl. riesg to hoſtile faliarjoanſ} amb araftiſed\ all aw 0 
r brüfices Willich had beem the apprupriateii engine Wl lee 
ot gch this Gefeller of che intereſts vf their det ai 1. 

to preſerve the freedom of tlieir country, Andie eb 


independence of its Crowul If this were not the 


and virtuous man; it ſeems, however, to haye 
been fomethiiig calculated io ſerve am puts 


SE TS 


\ 11 Toa: If wo 50 bad {1 « WT 


WY this time, 8 the! © heat \bnowledie ol. * 
Scots; wrought deeply into the national character, 


peculiarly conſpicuous in their increaſing teſpet 
aſtic patriotiſm, which made them poſtpone all 
the freedom of their country. Courage; that bi- 


-bitual ſentiment, which is virtuous: by comtemmity 


fundamental principle, in ſome fort} upon which 


ter of the Scots hö were contemporaries -and 
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e virtues, ane were not deficient. 50 
1 : UT, 


* Eofdem quos fopra, 
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Bor, man is ever a ſtrange compound of know: SeeroM. 

ledge and ignorance, wiſdom and folly, vice aden 
frtue., Single out the worthy qualities in the ebe Scots, 
character of any individual, he is an angel; view 

vily his vices and follies, he ſeems a devil or a 

drute. Several of the darkeſt crimes of barbari- 

ans; much of the blind fury of the ſavage; marked 

the manners of thoſe very Scots whoſe generous 

and enlightened virtues we have admired. Wal- 

lace is related by the minſtrel of his fame, to have 

ſerociouſty murthered Fawdon, one of the braveſt. 5 
ind moſt faithful of his followers, upon no other \ 
provocation, than becauſe' Fatodon's ſtrength fail 

ed him, and he could not, with ſufficient velocity, ; 
ittend his leader's flight, in a perilous eſcape. 

Horrible, beyond the moſt bloody practice of war, 

in more poliſhed ages, were the cruelties often in- 

fitted by the Scots, in their inroads into England. _ 
Nen their patriotiſm can hardly afford a ſufficient nn 
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excuſe for the perfidy with which Lamberton and = 


Wiheart, the two Biſhops of St Andrew's and 
Glaſgow, violated their moſt ſolemn engagements 
to the Engliſh monarch. It ſhould ſeem, that all 
the reſtraints of morality, of law, and of religion, 
miſt have been deſpiſed together, by Bruce and 
lis aſſociates, who aſſaſſinated Comyn, at a friend- 
y conference, and in a holy place. Perſonal en- 
wities, _ view Fe yy and motives 

You, Ws: opt ret a lt 
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i. of uncertain, caprice; probably excited much of 
that oppoſition to the Engliſh, which operated with 


nearly the fame efficacy, as true patriotiſm, to pre. 
ſerve the independency. of the Scottiſh nation. 


Amidſt that ſuſpenſion of the energy of govern- | 
ment, and that relaxation of civil order, which 
took place, while it was undetermined, what new 


ſovereign | Scotland ſhould obey ; many enormous 
crimes . were committed, which, in other times, 
could not have eſcaped condign puniſhment, From 
the fatal battle at Dunbar, in the year one thou- 
ſand two hundred and ninety-five, a gallant Knight 


named. Walter Seward, made his eſcape. in com- 


pany with a ſervant, who from infancy, had, been 
tenderly brought up in his houſe, and whom be 


regarded with high confidence and kindneſs. They 


had paſſed Muſſelburgh, on the way towards Edin 
burgh, when Seward began, to lament to his ſer; 
vant, the fate of the battle from which they ba 
eſcaped, the calamities of their country, the per- 
fidy of many of their fellow. countrymen. His in- 


ſidious follower pretended to liſten with earnelt 


ſympathy. But, while the maſter, amidſt this dil 
courſe, rode anxiouſly on before, the traitor cager- 


ly imitating, that perfidy which he had juſt ſeemed 
to deteſt, ſuddenly transfixed his good lord in the 


back with his ſpear ; and then as, he fell from his 


| horſe to the earth, ſtabbed. him to the heart with 


his is dagger. This 4 een Was perpetrated 
at 


— HISTORY OF ery AND: 
at Redfigot (now Fricker bim, 7 auc the body ofsser. 1. | 


the/ murthered Seward, was afterwards buried in 


the Abbey of the  Holy-Rood. In their incurſiens 


to the northern provinces of England, the Scots 
ie related to have maſſacred infants in the cradle, 
ind women in child-bed ; nay, to have even cut 


eff the breaſts of various women; and to have 


ſhut the doors upon the children at ſchool, and 


cler ſetting fire to the houſes, to have thus burnt 
0 death, hundreds of them together. Still, we 


tan diſcern in the manners of the Scots, thoſe two 
grand features of the barbarian character; a per- 
petual inclination to regard force, as the only mea- 
ſure of right; and a readineſs to employ the dark- 
et fraud to accompliſh thoſe purpoſes which there 
is not fafficient force, to effect. With theſe qua- 
les, they diſplay alſo, in many inſtances, an in- 


conſtancy of faith, and a levity.of ſpirit, ſuch as 


ſem to be almoſt wholly incompatible with their 


dſtinguiſhing virtues. Chaſtity is rarely the vir-Licenti- 


SY ouſneſs, 


ue of ſoldiers, or of either ſex in that ſociety in 
which ſoldiers, and prieſts profeſſing celibacy, are 
the moſt eminent claſſes. Edward Bruce, although 
married to the ſiſter of the Earl of Athole, was 
pſſionately attached to the ſiſter of his friend 
Walter Roſs, with whom he held an adulterous 
commerce.” The Counteſs of Buchan, who firſt 
ſt the Crown on the head of Robert hte” was 
upeRted to have been attuateld, on that occaſion, 
not 


* 
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Bot leſs by criminal paſflon for him who he 
crowned; thun by patriotiſm or party-ſpiritz Feu 
of the Clergy, regular or ſecular, faithfully obſerved 


thoſe vows of chaſtity, by which they all lighth 


engaged themſelves. They were not aſnamedi to 


Want of 


mutual 


confi- 
dence. 


entertain miſtreſſes openly; and to bring up, in 
the eve of the world, their fainilies of illegitimate 


children. Envy and mutual diſtruſt, were vicious 


ſentiments which contributed greatly to confound 
and perplex the counſels of the Scots, during their 
conteſts with the Engliſh, in this period. Ne, 
thing but the diſunion produced by mutual jealouſy 
and diſtruſt, ſeems to have prevented the firſt con. 
ſiderable army that was drawn together by Wal. 
lace, from defeating the Engliſh hoſt at the river 


Irvine, or at leſt protracting the campaign, with ad- 


vantage to themſelves. That dark conſpiracy againſt 
the authority and life of Brute, which was fottu- 


nmately detected through the indiſcretion of the 
Counteſs of Strathern, ſeems another ſuch unc, 


countable lapſe from hand 28 wc 0 dhe 165 


bebe in heaven ?. „ u yd bos 8 15405 
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Tuzsr, ad other 9 bw] vice, e, gui, an 


folly, permit us not to contemplate. the moral vit 


tue and intelligence of the Scots of chis age, with 
that high, unabated admiration, which their great 


R141 


qualities would, otherwiſe, have been ſufficient to 
command. Such vices and crii 


on! 


| c F ordun. L. XII. XIII :—Barbour, &c. 
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anly ſame diverſity)of ſhades and colours, preralle v 
mote or: tes; among all nations, and in every ſtage 
bb the / progreſi of ſociety from rudeneſs to refine, 
nent. But, among ſavages, ignorance, groſs vices, 
2 are the habitual manners, 

the predominant, charaQeriſtic features of the 
e bude or tribe: virtues, rare, as flaſhes of lightning 
us burſting through a midnight ſtorm. The. firſt, 
id WM ind moſt ſtriking effect of the .firſt- ſteps of ads 
ir Wl 1antement out of the ſavage ſtate, is that the pro- 


pottion. of the virtues, becomes greater, in compa, - 


( Wl rio with that of the vices and crimes... Crimes now ß, 
. begin to goad the breaſt with the, agonizing feel- 


„ Wl ings/of remorſe: The ſettled habits become virtu · 


dus Vice appears only in occaſional out- breakings, 


er 
d. which are as exceptions from the general rule. In Increaſe 


oſt Wi a Gate; exalted yet ſomewhat higher above ſavage the'moſt 


uw; Wl rudeneſs, moral, order becomes ſtill more inyariazema er 
he Wi bly the law. of public and private life. The laſt eker 
ic WM perfection) of the illumination and civility. of men eine. 
en living. together in ſocial union; muſt neceſſarily 

de characterized by ſuch an increaſed exertion of 

I nduſtry, as ſhall leave no hour to be waſted, and 

nd 10 faculty to languiſh, at any time in indolence ; ; 

We by ſock an improvement of reaſon, as ſhall pene- 

in i frate chre wgh almoſt alt the myſteries of nature; 

cal BN but: eIpecially, by a confirmation of the power of 
de in every heart, which ſhall ſcarcely leave a 

5 e of wickedneſs and guile upon the earth, In 

n 
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Srer. II. proportions, thus continually varying with the 


progreſs of civilization and refinement, are virtue 
and vice ever intermingled i in the characters, and 
in the actions of nations, and of individuals. And, 
it is enough, that we ſee atrocious crimes. and groſs, 


| brutal vices to have been leſs frequent and leſs ge. 


neral among the Scots i in this, than in any preced. 
ing age: It is enough, that, in-circumſtances, in 
which their more barbarous or ſavage anceſtors 
would, moſt probably, have ſhewn few proofs of 1 
reaſonable, moral diſcrimination ; the contempo. 
raries of Wallace and Bruce, have appeared to be 


virtuous in their general habits. of conduct, and to 


have occaſionally diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a dil. 
play of the moſt illuſtrious qualities that adorn the 
hero and the ſage. Purſuing the . progreſs of the 
hiſtory of the Scots, we may hope to ſee their vir- 
tues gradually improve, and the grofſneſs of their 
vices and the enormity of their crimes to diminiſh, 
as they ſhall advance, through ſucceſſive genera- 
tions, {till to higher civilization and refinement. | 


Laws expreſs the moſt definite, and moſt fami- 


' liar, moral notions of the people among whom 
they are eſtabliſhed. With theſe, they neceſſarily 


comprehend alſo the explanation of thoſe circumſtan- 
ces in the ſituation of this people, to the modifica- 
tion and regulation of which, their commonly re- 
ceived, moral principles have been applied. Since 


the 
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the conqueſts of the Anglo-Saxons, andthe: A . 
pagation of Chriſtianity in North Britain, a em 
of written laws had been gradually formed among 

tze Scots. By the influence of various cauſes; but 


particularly of their intercourſe with England, ſub- 
ſequent to the Norman conqueſt; the Scottiſh na- 
tion received the forms and inſtitutions of Feodiſm, 
to regulate their national policy, and their reſpec- 


tire civil duties! Their written laws became, in 
conſequence of this event, a medley of the cuſtöom- 


ary practices of the ancient Scots, Picts, and Bri. 


tons; of the written laws of the Anglo-Saxons of | 


the more formal, feudal policy introduced into this 
iſe by the Normans; and of an intermixture of 
ſorms and maxims derived out of the canon. law. 
lu alb but the rules of the feudal policy, the 
Scottiſhi laws were not derived from the laws of 
England, but contemporary with them in their 
origin and progreſs. From the Anglo-Saxons of 


Northumberland, maſters for a while, of the ſoutl- 


erm diſtricts of Scotland, and anceſtors of the great - 
er part of the Lowland Scots; was all that appears 
io have been originally Anglo-Saxon in the old 
hug of Scotland, derived, by direct deſcent; not 
it all through the intermedium of the laws of Eng- 


ind. During the reigns of David the Firſt, andProgrets 
his ſucceſſors, to the death of Alexander the Third,s . 
the code of the-Scottiſh laws; continued to be, from.. 


Pons time, enlarged by the addition of new ſta- 


N dutes, 
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1 byte comet of pl 
of foreign nations, or required by the varying 
courſe of public events, and res 1 
be the 20s r e 5 eee 


Laws of 8 difcufion of the hw of PRE if} "A 
— TP which was produced by the conteſts of the compe. 
— titors for the Scottiſh Crown, after the death of 


with new 


preeiſon, Margaret of Norway; tended to elucidate, and to 


in cunſe- 


quence of determine this part of the law. of Scotland, mote 
teſts for perfectly, than had ever been done before. Dur. 
— Balliol's vaſſal-reign, the authority of Edward, 
his acknowledged Lord-Paramount, was powerfully 
exerted in order to reduce the laws and civil go- 
vernment of Scotland towards a conformity with 

| thole of England. After the depoſition of Balliol, 
Edward's Lieutenants, for a ſhort time, governed 
Scotland, nominally indeed by the old laws of the 
Scots; but, in truth, much more upon the prin- 
ciples, and after the forms of the Engliſh lay, 
The power and the. improvement of the Scottiſh 
om were ſuſpended by the events which followed. 
No ſtatutes of the ſhort period of the government 

of Wallace, or of that regency which ſucceeded 
him, have been preſerved among the national ar. 
chives. Robert Bruce, after he began to account 
himſelf, certainly maſter of Scotland, ſummoned 
his Barons into Parliament, to enact new laws an- 


iwerable to the new and extraordinary exi gene 
0 


j 


„See Bock I. Sed. 2. and Book II. Se. 2. 
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ofithe tate, and which wight ſert< 16 remady-the* Ser, Ho? 
an that had ariſen from long-anarchyandwvar 
The ſtatutes enacted by two different Parliaments | 
in Bruce's reign, are the only additions that we 
know to have been x made to the code of the Scot- 


s, during this period of our "national hiſt6ry. To 
Pr mHtever influence the Engliſh laws might ten 8 


of MN e and igdtrectiy gain in Scotland, at this time N 
ito Kit, ar leſt certain that the abhorrenee with wh en een 
on hl the tompanions and willing ſubjects of Bruce, na- 
Wy tally reg arded every thing that was Engliſn; e 
nd, 19 them from retaining and incorporating 
ul vith their laws, any of thoſe inſtitutions or forms 
6 BH if the adminiſtration of government, which Eng- 
ach BN jj 4 robe had attempted to eſtablif 

tol, the bt. «i 1 Wis 5 CCC 


ned boli 42599 11 nn bs. TH 2 . = 
the WR 

x "Tis E relations de perſons, and things con⸗ Laws de- 
e property, which Had been acknowledged zurding 
„ protected by formet laws, were recognized * 
ui bontrmed by Bruce and his Parliaments. Forces "i 
fs md füvour Had, for ſome time prevailed over right bre. 
os In the adminiſtration of diſtributive juſtice ; andit 

ge Ws iow carefully ordained that juſtice ſhould be 

4 ifnlhiſtered: with equal impartiality, to the feeble 

* uad to tile powerful, to the rich and to the poor, 

* wteeably: to the ancient laws of the kingdom. 

Ml The farms and houſes belonging to the Clergy re- 


of pity and fecular, had been ſpoiled and fefzed oc- 
Loꝛr- II. 33 . caaſionally 
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caſionally by violence, during the conteſts ſor the 
ſucceſſion, as well by the followers and ſubjects of 
Bruce, as by the. Engliſh and their adherents; 

But the Parliament held at Scone i in the year one 


thouſand three hundred and nineteen, ſtrictiy en. 
| joined, that the rights and properties of the Church 


ſhould | be thenceforth held ſacred and invielate 
On their march to join the royal armies, bodies of 
troops from different parts of the country, had of. 
ten plundered, even their own friends, without 


mercy ; But, laws were now enacted to reſtrain 


and puniſh this rapine. The fiſhing of the falmong 
which entered the rivers, was an object of great 
importance in the annual proviſion for the nation, 


al ſubſiſtence : + It was therefore decreed, that fiſh- 


ing yards and cruives at the mouths of rivers, 


ſhould be made with a ſufficient width between 


Exporta- 
tion pro- 


| hibited. 


their bars, to permit the ſmaller fiſhes to paſs up- 
wards; and that fiſhes ſhould not be taken during 


that part of the year which was neceflary to their 


ſpawning and breeding. Meaſures were provided 
to yield ready legal redreſs to ſuch as might be 
violently diſpoſſeſſed of their lands by more power- 


ſu] intruders. The moſt ſevere puniſhments were 


awarded againſt theft and ' robbery. On account 
of the miſerable poverty to which the nation had 
been reduced by their long wars, all gratuitous ex- 
portation of the produce or accumulated wealth of 
the land, out of the kingdom, was, for a time, ri- 

gorouly 
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goroully forbidden. It was Sraaktad; that every Szcr- TR 
ndividual ſhould prevent or repay any injury ſuf. | 
fered by his neighbour, from cattle which were his 
property. The fraudulent donation of lands, to ivy po 
religtous Honſes; intended not ſo much for thetions to 
benefit of the reteisuf houſe, as to deprive the dene 
king, or any inferior Lay-Lord, of thoſe ſervi- e 
ces of military tenure, for Which ſuch lands had 

deen held; was, in the ſecond ſtatutes of Robert 

Bruce, prohibited under the pain of forfeiture. 

New acts were inſtituted to regulate the forms of 

he ſucceſſion to inheritances; of the proſecution | 
for the recovery of debts ; of feudal ſervitude and - 
dependency. Corn pier out of foreign coun- 2 
ties, or from the ſhips of merchants importing it, 
was exempted from the ſervitude of thirlage, and , 
from the payment of multure, to any particular 
nill. Theſe were the principal, new laws which 
te varying circumſtances and manners of the 
limes, induced Robert Bruce and his Parliaments, 
tb ena@ for the ſettlement and the maintenance of. 
the relations betwocen perſons and Property, under 
lis reign “. 85 


- Ornens | 


* 
3 * s. 


+ Roberti Primi Statuta Prima, in Capit. 1. 2. 4. 8. 1. 
12. 18. 23. 24. 31 :—Roberti Primi Statuta ſecunda in Ca- 
pit I, * 5. v. 8. 18. 19. 29. 34, &c. 
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Srer. II. OrnRRS of the new laws of this Period, reſpect 
1 <a the relations between one individual, or ane vr. 
OR der of. individuals in the community, and another. 
N Among theſe, the moſt important were thoſe which 


as. prohibited rapine, robbery, and theft; which award. 
fning ed the puniſhment of death againſt the crime of 
then. malicious murther, or even manflaughter; and 
which forbade any one individual to deprive ano. 
ther of his property, however acquired, otherviſe, 
than under the regular forms of law. Such ſta⸗ 
tutes ſimply recognized and confirmed thoſe; fun. 
damental principles of ſocial union, but for which, 
man would ever be an enemy and a beaſt of prey 
to man. The long prevalence of that anarchy 
which had now begun to yield to firm dominion 
and orderly government, was the only cauſe which 
rendered it neceſſary to expreſs principles ſo oy, 
and ſo tundamental, in new ſtatutes. | 


Tr was not again 3 to expreſs in writ- 
ten ſtatutes, the firſt general duties of morality, 
mutually due between parent and child, huſband 
and wife, brother and brother. But to the laws 
declaring the mutual obligations between maſter and 
ſervant, between vaſſal and ſuperior- lord, were ad- 
ded other decrees which forbade ſuperior. lords to 
claim from their vaſſals, any but thoſe payments 
and ſervices which the vaſſals had, by the condi- 
tions of their charters, ſtipulated to render; 3 

hibite 


| / ; ; . | 
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& Wl hibited waſſals from withdrawing their ſuits at law, Seer. . 

„ irregularly, out of the courts of their Lords; m— 

r. regulated the quantity of the ſubſidies to be paid 

chu tenants to the Lords from whom they held their 

d. nds. Such ſubſidies; were to be exacted 1 "EGG wn 

of wen the ſuperior Lord propoſed to inveſt his ſon ũðk.. . 

my ind heir with the inſignia of knightbood, 046 © ne 

o. ire his eldeſt daughter in marriage. The ſum of 

e, WW twenty ſhillings 3 equal, in its power over the uſes 

2. of life, to the preſent power of ſeventy- two pounds 

n- Wl of Sterling money of the eighteenth century; from 

h, Wl crery knight's fee or forty plougb- gangs of land; 

ey vas the full amount of the ſubſidy which the ſupe- 

or Lord was permitted to exact, upon thoſe two 

n occaſions, from his vaſſals. But, the rights of be- 

ch coming the guardian of his vaſſal's minor heir, and 

e, ¶ af receiving a certain ſum in the name of Heriat 
from the heir of any vaſſal, whether that heir were 
minor, or might have attained the years of majo- 

t. ny, at the time of his ſucceſſion; were {till reſer- 

„e, in the genuine ſpirit. of the feudal inſtitutions, | 

de the over. lord. Maniacs and ideots, for the ge- Maniacs 

* neral ſecurity of the community, were to be kept 

din ſafe cuſtody by their relations and friends, or to 

d. be impriſoned by the judges and other officers of 

o public juſtice, The inhabitants of every ſheriffdom_ 

ts or ſtewartry, were enjoined to reſort for tranſae- 

i- bons of ſale and purchaſe, only to markets within 

o- de confines of the ſtewartry or ſheriffdom to which 

d — 


Sect. ll. they reſpeQively belonged: Fudget convicted of 


of the debt which he claimed, might obtain the 


() 
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corruption or partiality i in the diſtribution of juſtice, 
were to become ever after incapable of any judicial 
employment. To protect the rights of ſucceſſion 
in- any man's collateral heirs, it was ordained, that 
a widow declaring herſelf to be with child by her 
huſband, at the time of his deceaſe, ſhould, thirty 


days before the expected birth, be committed to 
the care of her late huſband's relations; and that 4 
they ſhould diligently watch againſt all poſſibility xt 
of her impoſing a ſuppoſitious child, to defraud | j 
them of their juſt rights of ſucceſſion. Servants, Y 
ſon 
having no ſhare in the national legiſlation, were, 1 
among their other hardſhips, ſubjected to the fe- de 


ſtraints of a law, which prevented a ſervant from 
being engaged in the employment of a new maſter, 
while his former maſter could pretend any tolera- 
bly plauſible claims to his ſervice. With a laudable 
and humane juſtice to thoſe who were accuſed of 
crimes, it was provided, that they ſhould not be 
deprived of their goods, until after their legal con- 
viction of the crimes of which they ſhould have 
been accuſed. For the recovery of debts due to 
' merchants, it was ordained, that the creditor, after 
giving ſatisfactory proof of the reality and juſtice 


impriſonment of his | debtor's perſon, the ſale of 
his perſonal property, and temporary poſſeſſion of 
his lands. All men were ſtrictly forbidden to make 

a themſelves 
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themſelves avengers each in his own cauſe; and were ster. Ih. 


commanded to ſeek the redreſs of their wrongs, and 
the vindication of their rights from the authority of 
he laws, and of their ſoyereign, alone. A particular 
form of legal proceſs, was preicribed, by which the 
heir of a vaſſal, might recover poſſeſſion of his fa- 


ther's lands, unjuſtly withheld from him by the ſupe - 


rior lord. it hoever laid a complaint againſt another 
perſon 1 in the forms of the law, was obliged to give 
bond for the proſecution of the charge, until a 
inal judgment might. be obtained. To protect the $Sedi 
naje/ty of the Sovereign, it was ordained that per- 
ons ſpreading falſe reports, to excite mutual diſſa- 
isfaction between the King and his ſubjects, ſhould 
be impriſoned, upon the firſt diſcovery of their 
gullt, and farther puniſhed, at the King's pleaſure. 
Beſide judges; proctors to act for the parties at law, 
md ſerjcants to execute the ſentences and mandates 
ak the judges, were employed in the courts of Jul 
n a rirgt ol 

Tuxsk and ſuch other laws of inferior impor. 
lance, as were. enacted- during this reign, for the 
purpoſe of defining and regulating the relations be- 
tween one individual and another, or between one or- 
derof individuals and another; were but ſo manyad- 
ions to the ſame claſs of the ancient laws, inſtitut- 
ed in the reigns of Bruce $ predeceſſors. The autho. 
VV rity 
Statuta Roberti Primi, Palſim. 
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Ster. N. rity of thoſe ancient laws, was renewed and con. 
_ firmed by the events which ſeated Bruce on the 
Scottiſh throne. But, new ſituations, new virtues 
new crimes, and new knowledge, required theſe 
enlargements and corrections of the laws by which 

the mutual relations of perſons were regulated. 


Laws re- ALL the individuals, ind all the different claſſes, 
gulating 


the duties Or incorporated bodies, in the nation; however 


e diſtinguiſhed. from one another by diverſity of 


the — powers, ſituations, and duties; compoſed but one 


grand CommUN1iTY. The whole body of the laws, 
by which the mutual and common obligations of 
the members of any community, are defined and 
eſtabliſhed ; the public officers employed under the 
laws, for conducting the functions of the govern- 
ment; the members of the community viewed in 


their relation to its political conſtitution : Thele | 


all together repreſent the Commonwealth or ſocial 
union and intere/ts, to him who wiſhes to examine 
and diſcern the nature of his public duties. Theſe 
duties, the ſervices due from every private perſon 
to the Community to which he belongs ; are recog- 
nized in the primary union of all aſſociated bodies 
of men ; and are ſtill more clearly underſtood, and 
more and more forcibly enjoined, as the duration 
of any political ſociety is prolonged, and as the 
code of its legiſlature is s enlarged and improved. 
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Stor. = 
Tus firſt ond public duty of individitile: to che A 


community z to defend its exiſtence, Its union, its | 


rights; was well underſtood, and zealouſly per- 
formed by the Scots of this Age. Nor were they 


eareleſs of the duty which is the ſecond in impor- 
tance of thoſe due from private perſons to the 
commonwealth; namely, to improve and perfect, 
as much as poſhble, its ftruQure, and all the parts 


ef which it is compoſed. All their wars with 
England, were waged in defence of the indepen- 
dent exiſtence, the political union, and the rights 


of the Scottiſh nation. That law among the Acts 
in the firſt collection of the ſtatutes of Robert the 


Fiſt, which in its preamble, records the exiſtence 


of diſſenſions among the Nohles, ever ſince the 
death of Alexander the Third, and concludes with 
enjoining mutual forbearance, peace, and ſubmif- 
fon to the laws; was evidently dictated by honeſt | 
regard for the public welfare. The ſame concern 


for the general intereſts of the community, ſug- 
reſted the ſtatute authorizing the King to impriſon, 


vithout trial, any of his ſubjects who. ſhould be. 


zecuſed to him, of propagating rumours, to excite 
mutual jealouſy and diſcord between him and his 


| people. It was for the ſake of the general welfare 


of the ſtate ; that its members were enjoined by 
the Parliament, to accoutre themſelyes, each with 
amour ſuitable to his rank and wealth ; that the 
&xportation of goods out of the kingdom, was for 

Vox. Il. "RT ROY a time 
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8rer.ll. a time forbidden; that Parliaments were held, 


and the authority of an executive government, ac- 


knowledged. For this great purpoſe, were al 


Duties of 
Judges. 


thoſe meaſures anxiouſly. employed, which were 
directed to provide for the peaceable tranſmiſſion 
of the Crown from Heir to heir, in the line of the 
poſterity of Robert Bruce. For this end, were 
all thoſe treaties, negotiations, embaſſies, epiſtles, 
which occur in the hiſtory of the public Fade 
tions of the Scots of this A ge*. 55 

Tis public duties of judges were, in this peri- 
od, more accurately defined, and more folemnly 
enjoined, than they had been, before; by the in- 


ſtitution of laws to regulate the forms of proceed. 


ing in their courts, and to provide for the puniſh- 
ment of their corruption, negligence, or partiality. 
The public duties of the inferior miniſters of law 


and juſtice, were likewiſe more correctly deter- 


mined than they had formerly been; by a law dil. 
tinguiſhing the attorney or agent from the meſſen. 
ger or ſerjeant belonging to the baronial or royal 


f court. 


THE public duties of the King, the Baron, tl 
Sokman or Ceorle, the Burgeſs, the Ecclefiaſtic, 
the ſervile Peaſant ; varied and enlarged only by 


| theſe and ſome few leſs important, new acts and 


; inſtitutions ; rem ained, in all awe reſpects, the I 


ſame 


* Statua Roberti J.— Fœdera:— Fordun, Sc. 
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fame as they had been acknowledged to be-by the Seer — . 
Al forms of the ancient laws, written or cuſtomary. e 
The King was ſtill the General of the national Duti of. 
rroops ; the adminiſtrator of diſtributive juſtice ; ke. 
he the moſt auguſt and exalted member of the Legif- 
ative Aﬀemblies ; the ultimate proprietor of al- 
moſt all the Hands in the kingdom; which had 
been either originally aſſigned to his remote bre. 
deceſſors for the ſupport of the regal dignity, or 
had been acquired from foreign foes by conqueſt, 
or from ſubjects by forfeiture.” The Baron, 
Knight, or other military freeholder, was ſtill 
obliged to ſerve the King in arms, for a certain 
. number of days in each year, and with a number 
l. of armed followers proportioned to the extent of 
the lands which he held by military tenure. The 
Burgeſſes of any of the King's burghs ſerved him 
in arms; and partly by other leſs honourable ſer- 
ic WM vices, agreeably to the peculiarities of their bur- 
n. $2ge-charters. The Sokmen performed only peace. a 
ral ful, menial ſervitudes. The Clergy enjoyed their 
aas and tithes, ſubject to no conditions but that 
of diſcharging. their ghoſtly functions. The vil. boch 
lains were ſtill liable to be tranſmitted from 
to Lord, with, or without the lands on which they 
lived in ſervitude. It was till the duty of all theſe 
lifferent claſſes to obey the direction of the laws, 
in promoting the general intereſts of the Comm 
ity, with zeal and activity proportioned to the 
advantages 


its mem» 


„ HISTORY or SCOTLAND. [Boos It, 


| ser. II. advantages which they derived from its ſuppen 
and protection. 


Duties of Tun cammenwealth or Community thus com- 
the com- | | | i 
munity to poſed and ſupported, had powerful means to re. 
ward the ſervices of its members; and employed 
a grand apparatus of ſervants, and of public func. 
tions, legiſlative and executive, to maintain its 


own exiſtence, and to diffuſe throughout all its 


bers. 


parts, the | bleſſings of civil life. It employed for 


this purpoſe, that Legi/lative Body which was 
legitimately compoſed of the King and all his 
free vaſſals, at the ra of its primary inſtitution ; 
when the nation might be ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
only of the free vaſſals of the Crown, their wives 
and children, and the ſlaves whom the fate of 
war or ſervile birth, had ſubjeQed to their ty- 
ranny. The legiſlative body had originally enac- 
ted or tacitly authorized all the laws written or 


cuſtomary, which were obeyed in the kingdom. 


. By their authority the King reigned; and was ſuc- 
lament, or ceeded on the throne, after his death, by him 


Aaliy whom the feudal laws of inheritance, recognized 

- for his heir. Without their conſent and appoint- 
ment, the King could legally do nothing more in 
the government of the ſtate, than command its ar- 
mies, maintain its domeſtic tranquillity, and carry 


into execution thoſe laws which the national legiſla- = 


ture had ordained. No new taxes could be levi- 


ed, 


— — 
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ned, no new ſervitude could be demanded by cha. n. 

King from his vaſſals; fave only thoſe taxes and ” 

thoſe ſervitudes which were ſtipulated in the condi- 
n. bons of their tenures ; unleſs thoſe vaſſals ſolemn- 
y aſſembled in Parliament, ſhould have formally 
granted his demands, as neceſſary to anſwer the 1 
exigencies of the ſtate. Not only the great mili- 
ury vaſſals, but burgeſſes, alſo, ſokmen, and ecele- 
ſfaſtics, were, by the fundamental laws of the ſtate, 
or and by the conditions of their tenures, members 
as of the great Legiſlative Aﬀembly. Superior wealth, 
is Wl nore-furious violence, and accidents in the pro- 
\; es of the ſocial eſtabliſhment, had reduced the 
it WI fokmen, the burgeſſes, and the inferior clergy to 
es aſiſt, only by ſelect repreſentation, in the deliber- 
of Wl ations of the Legiflrare: At che firſt, it had wn 
y- therwiſe. ; 


or Taz members of this Legiſlative Aﬀſerably : 
n. W vere called together by the King alone, for 
c- Wl the diſcharge of their Legiſlative functions. He 
m preſided in their meetings; but had not in him- 
ed Wl {lf, at this time, power to annul or reject their 
it- decrees, The majority of voices prevailed to 
in date the law in any deliberation. Their clerks 
recorded their tranſaQtions. The laws they or- 
dained, were promulgated through the kingdom 
by the King's Hperiffe and other officers of juſtice. 
The care of carrying thoſe laws into executian, 
| remained 
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ser. U. remained in all ordinary caſes, with the King a. 
lone“. | | 


Next aſter the 1 Body of the nation, 
thus conſtituted, acking for thoſe Purpoſes, and 
obſerving ſuch forms of procedure; the Community 
by its political conſtitution, intruſted to the King, 
the performance of thoſe duties which. it owed to 

Functions the individuals aſſociated under it. The King 
— was the only ſervant, properly ſpeaking, whom 
the community employed to defend it againſt fo. 
reign enemies, and to protect its domeſtic peace. 
To him was committed the execution of all its 
laws. It was his buſineſs to protect by the power 
with which he was legally inveſted, all private per- 
| ſons and the community itſelf in the exerciſe of all 
their duties, and the enjoyment of all their rights, 
While the Legiſlative Body was not aſſembled, no 
power within the ſtate, could lawfully reſiſt the 
royal authority, otherwiſe than by an appeal to the 
Legiſlature and the laws. Even when aſſembled 
for the exerciſe of their-Legiſlative functions, they 
could controul the authority of the King, only by 
i formal, Legiſlative aft. | 


Royal re- Fox his perſonal ſupport, and as means to en- 
venue able him to diſcharge the executive functions com- 
| mitted to him by the political conſtitution of the 


Raves the King poſſeſſed lands and caſtles, and va- | 


| rious 


8 * Regiarh Majeſtatem, Palſim:— Fœdera: — Fordun, &c- 
„ Eoſdem. 
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rious other. ſources of revenue. His lands were Srer. u. 
in part granted out to the officers of his army, his Oe 
houſehold, and his civil government, to rewand 


their ſervices, while they remained in office. O- 
ther parts of the royal domains were poſſeſſed by 


the military vaſſals of the Crown; Barons, Knights, 
and Eſquires; on the condition of their perform- 
ing at the command of their Sovereign and ſupe- 


rior Lord, certain military ſervices ſpecified in the 
written deeds recording the grants of their poſſeſ- 
fons. The burgeſſes and other free vaſſals poſleſ- 
ſed other parts of the royal domains upon the con- 
dition of paying money and menial ſervices, either 
ſolely, or together with occaſional military ſervice. 


Some parts of the Crown lands, were till retained in 


the natural poſſeſſion of the King himſelf, and were 


managed by hinds attached to the ſoil, under the di- ; 
rection of the King' $ ſtewards, or other ne. 


olicers, 


A. 


In addition to theſe engines of W and ſources Ta a 
of revenue, the Kings of Scotland had, before this<vſtoms- 


time, begun to derive a permanent or occaſional in- 
come from taxes levied on the tranſactions of mer- 


chandize. Such an income could not be legally | 


received by them, without the ſanction and ap- 


pointment of the Parliament. But, in theſe times, 5 
power did not always requeſt the aid of law; nor 
could its alliance always protect, or give energy to 


weakneſs, At tax of cuſtom, was levied upon the 


wool 
f Foſdem ; ;—Sec Books J. and II, Sect 2. of each. 
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Sect, Il. ) 1 5 1 1 m lerri 
wool exported from Berwick, Salmons, herring, 


tallow, hides, and all other ſubjects of exportation, 
were unqueſtionably ſubjected to the payment of a 
ſimilar charge to the Monarch. It was in the 
power of the King and his Parliament to Prevent 
the importation of goods by foreign merchants, 
otherwiſe than upon the condition of the importing 
merchants paying reaſonable taxes out of their 
profits from the ſale of the imported goods*, 


Euraordi- EVEN the ordinary revenue of the Crown, drawn 


* aids. from theſe different ſources, was often found ina- 
dequate to the exigencies of that adminiſtration of 
government which was confided to the King. In 
ſuch caſes, it became neceſſary for the monarch to 
throw himſelf upon the liberality of his vaſſals, 

| aſked from more or fewer of them, individually; 
to ſeize by force and illegally, thoſe ſupplies which 
he needed; or to afſemble his free vaſſals in Par- 
liament, and there to explain his wants, and de- 
mand the neceſſary ſubſidies. 'To ſome pecunuary 
aids from his vaſſals, to be contributed at ſtated 
periods, he was intitled by the cuſtoms. of feudal 
tenure, and by the conditions of the grants which 


he had beſtowed, 


TRESR revenues, occaſional and permanent, ena- 
bled the King to maintain for the diſtribution ot 


Juſtice, Sheriffs, who had now come in the room 


of the Earls or Counts, whoſe ſubſtitutes they origi- 
1 nally 
* Region Majeſtatem —Rymer's Fœdera afin: 
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nally were: A Fufticiary of the kingdom whoa Seer. II. 


— Sd 
duty it was annually to perambulate the different TheKing's 


Officers, 
Domeſtic 


in criminal caſes, with the full force of the royaland Civil. 


litrits of the country, and to pronounce ſentence 


authority: a Chamberlain, who likewiſe travelled 
through the kingdom annually, and at his courts 


took cognizance of matters connected with the or- 


dinary ceconomy of induſtry, trade, and public 
police; judged in all cauſes connected with the 
receipt of the royal revenues; and acted as the 
principal ordinary receiver of 10540 revenues for 
his Sovereign's uſe. This had once been more 
properly the buſineſs of the King's Steward. But, 
that officer had been gradually exalted from a mere- 
ly domeſtic, and private ſervant, to the moſt con- 
ſpicuous and important ſtation in adminiſtering the 
government of the kingdom, under the King. The 
Cupbearer, the Maſter of the Wardrobe, and the 
other officers of the royal houſhold ; although not 
directly or properly concerned in the public admi- 
iſtration, yet unavoidably acquired authority in 
the King's counſels, and became miniſters of his 
rovernment, in conſequence of their ſituation i in 
lis n and near his perſon“. | 


vas partially delegated for the diſtribution of juſ- 
tice, for the levying of the royal revenue, and for 
EL nt 8 managing 


* Regiam Majeſtatem Appendix to this Volume, No. LI. 


Bes1De Wil officers to Show the royal power His Mili. 


SECT. II. managing the economy of the King's houſehold; 
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he had alſo his High, Conſtable, the commander of the 
National Cavalry, whoſe buſineſs was to ſummon to 
actual ſervice thoſe who were obliged to ſerve on 
horſeback, againſt the King's enemies, and to lead 
them upon the deſtined expeditions ; a Lord. Mar. 
hal, the commander in chief of all his armies, ſub. 
ject in authority only to the King himſelf, and to 
his High Steward; at leſt, at thoſe times when the 
national forces were actually in the field; and 
when the King did not, by ſpecial command, in. 
truſt the conduct of any particular enterprize, to 
another, rather than to the Marſhal. Under theſe 
high military officers, the King employed alſo Gs 
wernors of Forts and Caſtles; and Barons and 
Knights, commanding each that proportion of the 
royal forces which W him, as his own fol. 
lowers, to ſerve under the royal banner“. 


Orr x officers, domeſtic, civil, and military, 
were likewiſe occaſionally employed by the King 
to perform certain ſervices; which although fal. 
ling properly within the province of ſome one or 
other of the officers above mentioned, yet could 
not for the time, be conveniently diſcharged b) 
- him. Such were ambaſſaders ſent to conduct 
political negotiations with foreign courts; to con- 
clude treaties of peace, to propoſe t the exchange of 
priſoners, 


* Fordun.— Blind Ha Barbour M inton: ke 
| ya W Pallim. 
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ners, to pay or to receive homay e in the names u. 
priſoners, p y ge 


of their maſter, | CUSP TRAY 


Ya — 


Dan 0 were the revenues put into the King's 
hands; and theſe the ſervants civil, military, and 


domeſtic, whom he was enabled to employ : in or. 


ter that he might adequately diſcharge thoſe duties 
which he owed to the Community, in conſequence. 
of the high rank he held in it; and thoſe functions 
of protection, encouragement, and reſtraint, which 
he Community required him, as its firſt ſervant, | 
under the Parliament of the nation, to perform | 
wwards all its individual ane. e 


A or Nene a and of the Political Con-Jucies. 


titution of the Scottiſh State, which derives its 


origin from the policy of the Northumbrian Anglo- ; 
Saxons ; ſerved partly to aid the royal authority 


in the diſtribution of juſtice, partly to reſtrain it 


from the oppreflive abuſe of its powers. The 
King's Suſticiary was not authorized to decide, 
lone, in civil or criminal caſes, at any of the 
courts which he held. It was his buſineſs to ſum- 
non the whole freeholders of every county to meet 
him at his court within that county: He then 
teard their complaints of. injuſtice ſuffered from 
one another, or from ſtrangers: Thoſe who had 
either done nor ſuffered wrong for which there 
vas redreſs demanded, and whh were friends equal- 
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ly to the complainers and to the accuſed, were cal. 
led to determine concerning the truth of the com. 
plaints offered, and the degree of the injury that 
had been ſuſtained : When theſe men compoſing 


the Jury or Aſſixe, had determined concerning the 


truth of the complaint, and the nature of the 
wrong; the Fufticiary or other judge then pro- 


nounced the ſentence of the law againſt the crimi. 


nal. In civil, as well as in criminal caſes, the 


enquiries and determinations of the Jury till pre- 
| ceded and directed the ſentence of the Judge. The 
Sheriffs; judges themſelves, in the abſence of the 


FJuſticiary; attended his courts, ſimply to do him 


Juriſdic- 
tion of 
Parons 
ard | 


Burghs. 


honour by their attendance, and to aſſiſt in ths 
ping of his ſentences into execution, 


Tax 00 the Magiſtrates of every burgh, 
the Biſhops and Abbots who poſſeſſed the baronies 
of the Church ; exerciſed, each within his own 


domains, a ſubordinate judiciary power over thoſe 


tenants and vaſſals who were dependent upon 


them, or held lands from them, by whatever ipe- 


cies of tenure. At the courts of the Barons, forms 


of law were obſerved ſimilar. to thoſe which pre- 
vailed in the royal courts. But certain ſpecies of 


cauſes were reſerved for the judgment of the King 
or his Juſticiaries alone; and from the ſentence of 
a Baron or his Bailiff preſiding in his court, the 


parties might m_ to the Ning, and carry their | 


cauſe 


whatever was oppreſſive in the cuſtoms of order 
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cauſe before the regal courts for new inveſtigation Stor, M. 


— a— 4 
and deciſion“. 9 | 53 3 7A { e 4 . 2 1 


N 


$8vcn was the general ceconomy of thoſe means ; New a- 
tutes re- 

which were provided by the Political Conſtitution gulating 
of the State, to enable the community to preſerve argv "ay 
its own exiſtence, and to protect and ſupport its rang rag 
members. In the courſe of the. preſent period, en. 
extending from the latter part of the thirteenth | 
nearly to the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
nriations of cuſtom, and new proviſions of writ- 
ten law, added ſome new regulations, and abro- 
rated ſome of the ancient forms reſpecting theſe 
matters. To this head are naturally to be referred 


thoſe ſtatutes of the Parliaments of Robert Bruce 


which particularly enjoin the equal, impartial diſ- 


tribution of juſtice among all the King's ſubjects, 
zgreeably to the laws; thoſe which are directed to 
regulate the equipment and the attendance of them 
whoſe duty it was, to ſerve in the royal armies; 
thoſe which ſpecify new forms of judicial proce- 
dure; thoſe which forbid the ſale or gift of armout 
to the enemies of the nation; thoſe which denounce 
ſevere penalties againſt perſons violently oppoſing 

the King's officers in the execution of the laws; 
thoſe which grant to the inhabitants of Galloway, 
the benefit of the laws of Scotland, aboliſhing 


7 * . | 55 and 
* Regiam Majeſtatem, palſim. 
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Seer. U. and government to which the Gabvegians had 
been e N N 


Recapitu- AND theſe were in this nhl, the laws ade to 
— the ancient code of the Scottiſh legiſlation, 
_ the Laws. to accommodate it to the altered circumſtances of 
the time, or to revive and confirm beneficial an- 
cient laws that had fallen into diſuſe. In defining 
and regulating the relations between perſons and 
property; the relations of civil intercourſe be- 
tween one private perſon and another; the polit. 
cal relations of individuals to the community; 


and thoſe again of the whole community to the 


individuals, and the orders of whom it was com. 


poſed; was this whole code of written laws; 

with the cuſtomary laws eſtabliſhed by the known 

and uncontradicted practice of the country, and 

| by the forms and precedents of judicial courts ; 
exclufively employed. | 


ComPartD with the laws of Scotland, ſuch as 
they appear to have been from the time of David 
the Firſt to the days of Alexander the Second; 
the /atutes of the Parliaments of Robert Bruce 
plainly beſpeak an Improvement in the ideas of 
the Scots concerning political and civil rights and 
duties. Conſidered in reſpe& to the freedom or 
fervitude of the ſubjects, they ſhew the feudal con- 


ſtitution, not to have been that ſyſtem of tyran- 


nical 
* Suatpt⸗ Roberti Primi. 
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nical oppreſſion, hich 3 it has been e ee to Scr. u. 15 


de. The peaſantry were indeed ſlaves. But all 
the other ſubjects of the government, enjoyed, 
while feodiſm flouriſhed in its full vigour ; a ſpe- 
cies of turbulent liberty which was often ſcarcely - 
compatible with civil order. From the ancient Refe- 
conſtitution of the Old Scottiſh'and Anglo-Saxon "gray 
covernments, the feudal conſtitution of the Scot u 


| tiſh government now differed in little elſe, ex. Scottim 


Laws. 
cept in that the King was ſupreme prôprietor of 


al or almoſt, all the lands in the kingdom; a 
change accompliſhed chiefly by the progreſs of | 
runners, by the conſequences of frequent con. 


queſts of new territories, and by the forfeiture of 


the poſſeſſions of wealthy ſubſects. From the feu 
dal eſtabliſhments, ſuch as they had appeared at 
their firſt formal inſtitution in Europe, the preſent 
ſcodiſm of Scotland, differed only in this circum- 
ance; that offices, and poſſeſſions which were 
originally granted by the King, only during the 
life and good behaviour of the perſons who ob- 


tained them, had before this time become in al- 


noſt all inſtances hereditary; becauſe the idea of 
hereditary ſucceſſion is extremely natural in the 
human mind; and becauſe the inhabitants of Eu- 

rope were acquainted with iſo few modes of the 
ransference of office, of compenſation, and of poſ-. 
ſion, that they neceſſarily adopted only that 
which was in their circumſtances the moſt obvi⸗ | 
ous. 
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tiſh government was changed; it was by an inſen. 
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ous. 80 far as the feudal nice af the Scot: 


ſible uſurpation by the King of a portion of poyet 
which the original ſpirit 'of the conſtitution had 
not confided into his hands ; but by a much great. 
er uſurpation of the Nobles and other military 
freeholders, of hereditary wealth and power, which 
ought ſtill to have remained partly with the King, lin 
and in part with the community at large. Not Nie 
but that this change and theſe uſurpations were Wot 
perhaps ſerviceable to the progreſs of civility and ge 
refinement, becauſe: they tended to introduce gra {Win 
dually a better order of things. Even the ſlaves, Wt 
however, by their numbers; by the meliorated cul. Wir 
toms of ſervitude, and by the influence of Chriſti. Wth 
anity, began to recover ſomething of that liberty Wc 
of which conqueſt and ee had ae ( 
their forefathers. 


| Ranx as 2 thing diſtin& from actual wealth or 
power; titles merely honorary ; and enfigns of 
dreſs or armorial bearing, expreſſive of the ho- 
nours, power, alliances, wealth, or glory of the 
wearer ; were now, at length, ſo conſiderable in 
the ſyſtem of life and civil policy, as to deſerve a 
place in the hiſtory of the Wachen, of the Scots 
of this time. 


Tur 
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ot. Tur exptel elit of thought by attitude, geſture, ster. II. ; | 
en. Wi painting; and moveable matetial fights, is as an- Origin and 
vet Wi cient, and as natural to man; as the communication ereghypbire ow, 
of his defires and purpoſes by vocal ſounds. The © — 
tri of Writing is poſteriof to that of preſerving ang 
comniunicatirig the knowledge of events by the - 
uſe of hieroglyphic characters. Speech and writ- 
ng, improved even to their higheſt perfection, an 
lerer wholly ſupetſede the uſe of paintings and 
ither material ſigns in the intercourſe of intelli- 


gence between man and man. After hieroglyphics 


gra. ind other ſilent ſigns of thought have been rejec- 
ves, ed out of the ordinary buſineſs of ſociety ; oy 5 
cul. ue ſtill preſerved for certain ſolemn purpoſes, in 


the accompliſhment of which they ſeem to be pe- 

wliarly ſignificant, or to beſtow extraordinary 

ügnity. Such are the ſolemnities of religion; 

he ceremonials of courts; akts accompanying the 

fatification of peace berwoca hoſtile nations, or 

heir mutual denunciations of war; trophies of ; 
idofy ; ſtigmata of infamy; tokens of mutual $ 
e&ion between friends or lovers; and relics © 
wich preſerve the remembrance of the dead | 
b thoſe ſurvivors to whom their memory is 
Faoki this ue of Mere pile paintings, alle 
ther material ſigns of human thought, advantage- 
Wſly continued, even aſter the perfection of ſpeech 
vor. II. e e and 
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Ser; I. and of written language "hve ariſen all the insg. 
Hexary- nia of Heraldry, and all the exterior marks of 
ur, no- diſtin gion and honour. Even naked ſavages have 


IG thing more 


than a par. been obſerved to paint and puncture their bodies 


ticular ap- 


plication in a manner. intended to diſtinguiſh high birth, 
gtyphics. valour, power, and dignity fr Om meanneſs, weak. 
neſs, and cowardice. Among the ancient Ro- 

mans, the nobles preſerved ſtatues of their anceſ. 

tors in their houſes, and exhibited them at their 
Herativy funeral ſolemnities. In modern Europe, among 
1 thoſe nations who ſubdued the Roman Empire, 
__ ang the #0 f in the ages which intervened between the time 
nations of of its fall and the ara of the revival of civilization 
Europe. and learning, the Heraldic Art had acquired a re- 
1 gular form: And thoſe rude warriours who wanted 
in a great meaſure the benefit of letters to preſerve 

and celebrate their glory, were obliged to truſt to 

the emblazonments of the Herald, and the tale or 
ballad of the Minſtrel. The ſhield worn by the 

ſoldier to defend his breaſt, was the tablet on which 

were inſcribed the hieroglyphies of his glory. On it 

were repreſented emblems of his valour, of his power, 
ofother qualities in his character, and other circum. 
ſtances in his condition. It bore alſo figures hiſto- 

rically alluſive perhaps to ſome great action which be 

had recently performed. Paintings of the limbs, oro 

the whole bodies of animals; repreſentations of the 

celeſtial ſigns ; the forms of every thing remarkable 

in the realms of art or nature, were aſſumed as ho- 

nourable 
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- table inlignia to grace the ſhield the warriour. — 1. 3s 5 
of W Theſe repreſentations were abbreviated, in order. OLE 

re WY that as much meaning as poſſible might be crowded. 1 
es Wl within the narrow ſpace of the expoſed ſide of the 

b, Ried. Colours, relative poſition upon the ſhield, 

k. Wl every diverſity of aſpect or circumſtances, however. 

0. WM ninute, was made fignificant. ' Alliance, rank, dig 

el. nties, almoſt all events in the fortunes of human 
ir life, gradually came to be reprefented in the hiero- 

ng gyphics of the herald. The warriour's creſt was 
re, I exhibited as ſurmounting his ſhield. Slaves or the 
me Wl figures of inferior animals were introduced, ſupport- 

on I ing and expoſing to view the enſigns of his dignity | 
re- ¶ ad honours. The Herald, who was allied in his of. | 
ted I ce and character to the Minſtrel, but more honour- 
rve BY able than the minſtrels in their degraded ſtate; who 
to 2s uſually employed to ſummon the national ſol. 
or I dery to join their Sovereign's banners; and was in: 
truſted with the care of diſtinguiſhing choke ſoldiers 

from one another, as they arrived, and of aſſigning 

them, under his commander's orders, their ſeveral 

ranks and ſtations; the Herald was, at the ſame time, 

the officer who emblazoned the warriour's ſhield; 

and it was his buſineſs to explain the meaning, and to 

ajuſt the proprieties of the heraldic hieroglyphics. 

It was his buſineſs likewiſe, to regulate all the ce- 

remonials of combat, and to hèar propoſals of truce ; 

Of n between pre J foes®. | 
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"Trans ſyſtem of the enkane and- ceremonials of 


Scotti honour and of public intercourſe, had been gra. 
e dually eſtabliſhed in Scotland, as well as in the 


other countries of Europe. In the earlieſt times 
in which the Scots had any thing of the order of 


civil goyernment among them, they uſed Alſo in- 
ſignia of honour, and ceremonials of intercourſe; 
although theſe were then indeed ſimple and rude, 


The introduction of the feudal forms and cuſtoms 


of France and England into Scotland, brought 
with it, an improvement and a multiplication of 
their heraldic ceremonies and enſigns. When 


titles of dignity, merely honorary, began at length 


to be conferred among them ; and when noble fa. 


milies were permanently eſtabliſhed. i in the king- 
dom ; theſe circumſtances created a neceſlity for 
the paying of new and more anxious attention to 


the forms and hieroglyphics of heraldry. He- 


ralds were to be at length united into a body 
ſubject to certain common regulations ; depen- 
dent upon the Lord-Marſhal, and upon certain ſu, 


perior officers among themſelves. In certain caſes 


a judicial power was to be attributed to them. 


The repreſentations on ſhields, and coats of armo- 


rial bearing became objects of mighty importance 


to the Scottiſh, and not leſs to the Engliſh nobles 
and warriours of theſe times. Froiſſart has com- 


memorated i in a rhyming form, the armorial bear: 


ings, of the Knights and Barons who, ſoon after 


this 
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f thls period, attended Edward the Third of Eng-te ber. II, 

. {and at the fiege of Caerlaverock. In the year one 
e thouſand three hundred and twelve, Hugh Harding, 5 
sn Engliſhman challenged William de Saintlowe, 

of Wl : Scotſman, as wearing without a juſt right, the 

n. armorial coat of the name and family of Harding. 
; y the permiſfion of the Scottiſh King, they mu- 
e. tually appealed for the deciſion of the right between 

ns them, to the event of a ſingle combat. At Perth _ 
ht WM they fought; Harding maſtered his antagoniſt z 

of and Saintlowe was diveſted af his coat of arms, 

en ln the progreſs of this hiſtory, we ſhall find, from 

th Wl time to time, new memorials of the ancient ſtate 

a · W of heraldry in Scotland, which will enable us gradu- 

o- dy to examine and to hold up to view, all thas is 
or curious or Wee in the a „ hr. 8 


e. wirr the 8850 of heraldry, a with thoſs Origin of 
dy Wl changes which the lapſe of time, inſenſibly pro- ce! he: 15 
n- duced upon the civil and military policy of the geen . 7 
ſu, Wl Scottiſh government; the gradual rife of merely 
ſes {Wl honorary nobility, was intimately connected. In 
m. WF the original diſtin&ions of rank in Scotland, there 
had been no titles barely honorary, Every title 

| implied the office and the authority of the perſon. 
on whom it was beſtowed. The King was the firſt, . 
magiſtrate of the ſtate : An Earl or Count was the 
Wal er, and civil mer . a * renek, dic 5 
Fs * Fordun: — iet 3 


00 
- Beer: n. trick a the ing dend A Bare Was a warriour 
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commanding a certain number of his own atmed 


 vaſſals in the King's army, and poſſeſſing lands 
| ſafficient to ſupport his followers : A Knight Was 


a ſingle warriour ſerving on horſeback, and com. 


pletely armed: An Eſquire was the ſole attendant 
on a Knight: A Sheriff or Viſcount, was the ſub- 


ſtitute of a Count or Earl, employed to govern his 


county or earldom, while. he himſelf was abſent: 
A Lord was a perſon poſſeſſing an eſtate in land, 
and maintaining an houſhold. Almoſt all the 
other titles of honour known in Scotland, were 
| denominations of office, which have never yet 
wholly loſt their primary ſignification. The chan- 


ges of civil policy in Scotland,' had already re- 
duced the Count or Earl from being the governor 
of a particular diſtri to be ſimply the proprietor 
of an eſtate, over the inhabitants of which indeed 


he exerciſed an hereditary juriſdiction, but ſo as not 
wholly to exclude the authority ofthe King. The dif- 


tinction of Lord had now begun to be confined to Ba- 


rons alone, and even to Barons of more than ordinary 


eminence. The office and denomination of Viſcount 
were rare: The Sheriff was the ordinary magiſtrate, 


: employed to diſcharge, with inferior authority, in 


every county, thoſe functions which had been for- 


merly intruſted to the Earl. Knight was ſtill applied 


in its primary ſignification: : Every. man of free, 


tary birth; unnge by my crime of his own, 
12 or 
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or of his parents ; and: poſſeſſing. wealth duftet u. 

to enable him to accoutre himſelf i in the proper © 
armour, to acquire a horſe to bear him, and to re- 

tain, an Efquire to follow him; might, when he 

had attained the maturity of his ſtrength and years, 

with due ſkill and dexterity. in military diſciplines 

night then claim the honour of being knighted, 

by the hand of any illuſtrious Knight from whom 

he ſhould deſire to have that diſtinction conferred. 

upon him. Spurs gilt with gold, were a common 

aſign of the knighthood of bim who ware them. 

Such was. the Os vue of Fab EPs honours I in 

Scotland, | VWs 


_ 


Tas late 4 the \ Fe and ride — 5 
RELIGION had not been greatly improved in Scot- | 
and, from the æra of the death of Alexander the | 
Third, to the death of Robert Bruce. The Clergy 
vere {till regarded as the miniſters and vicegerents 
of Heaven: having power from God to bind and 
to releaſe, to acquit or to condemn. They ſtill Doarines* 
taught, that ſubmiſſion to their authority, and a duetup.”” 
are to gratify them with wealth and other rewards, 6R 


vere the fitteſt means which the profane Laity could 


employ to win the forgiveneſs and the favour of 
their God. They taught, that the violation of the 
obligations of morality, was indeed heinouſly n- 
ful; but that prayers, charitable munificence, pe- 
tential PNG the IN af the church, 

, . ;—Barbour ina Harry ;—Feadera, 7 


— 


4 
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bret. 0 ad the aal wüst of the e fipdrdbuttdis merits of 


Jeſus Chriſt and his Saints to the guilty ſinner; 


were ſufficient to atone to God for every crime 


that mankind could commit. They had exalted a 


multitude of pretended ſaints to ſhare with God 


Moſt High; the adoration of themſelves and their 


diſciples. They had contrived to Extend their 
pretended power over the fate of men, beyond the 


term of the preſent life ; by preſenting to the ima: 
gination of the affrighted, dying finner, a ſtate of 
purgatory beyond the grave, from ' which their 


maſſes and prayers might relieve him, before the 


full lapſe of the deſtined period of his purifying 
ſufferings. They taught, that the wicked dead 
were often ſent amid their torments, to walk the 


: earth by night; to haunt in miſery thoſe ſcenes 
in which their guilty deeds had been perpetrated; 


to reveal the ſetrets of their guilt, to the ſurvi- 


vors; and thus to deliver theſe from entangle- 


ments in which the crimes of the departed wretch, 
had involved them; or to procure hew prayers 


and other vicarious rice from the Living, by 


the efficacy of which the perturbed ſpirit might at 


length be permitted to reſt in peace. Eremitical 
retreat from the intercourſe of the world, devout 
contemplation, prayer, and ſolitary converſe with 


God, had in the eſtimation of the Clergy and Lait) 


"of this Age, the higheſt merit that man could poſ- 


ſeſs i in the fight of Heaven, Believing that Jeſus 
* Chriſt, 


— . — 
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of Chriſt, the Son of God, had vicariouſly endured ® srer. II. < 
„be ſufferings due to erring mankind, and had 5 
1 wrought works of righteouſneſs to be imputed to 5 

2 ren; they extended the ſame principle fartherr, 

0 nd perſuaded themſelves, that although men : 


„could never equal the merits of their Divine Sa- 
our; yet, Mary, the mother of Jeſus; the Apoſ- „ 
* les who followed him, and propagated his goſpel; . 
confeſſors, martyrs, hermits, ſaints honoured as 1 85 
of ſuch by the Church; had merits active or paſſive, 
which were much more than adequate to accom- 
N fin their own ſalvation; and which gave them 2 
extraordinary influence with God, to obtain the 
dation of ſinners who ſhould implore their in- 
be erceſſion. It was even fancied that theſe ſaints 
rere to be pleaſed, like the heathen deities of old, 
I; by temples, convents, and cells erected to do tg 
- bonour, and by coſtly gifts conſecrated to them in 
be places of worſhip. Their feſtivals were fondly . 
h, celebrated; and were ſo numerous as to occupy 
ſery many days in the round of the year. Relics 
vere reeommended by the Clergy, to the fond de- | 
tion of their diſciples. They taught, that . 
acrements, the bones, the blood, the fleſh, the | 
gaments of a departed faint, poſſeſſed, in conſe- 
quence of their relation to him, an inextinguiſhable | 
Mtue, ſufficient to work miracles, to ſanctify and to 
rote from danger, the perſon by whom the holy 
rie was poſſeſſed: And that ſuch a relic i in ſome de- 
hoer. 1 D d d gree 
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srer. u. gree brought Jown from Heaven the holy and 


benign influence of the ſaint himſelf, to dwell 
wherever it might be conveyed, Churches, bells, 


| houſes, whatever was conſecrated by the Clergy, 
was alledged by them to have acquired ſacred 


virtues by the conſecration. Their 'robes, their 
cathedrals, their religious rites, diſplayed whatſo. 
ever was moſt ſplendid and awfully grand in the 


arts and manners of the Age. The ſervices of 
the church were performed in a ſort of barba- 
| Tous Latin often little underſtood even by, its 
prieſts, But the emblematic ceremonials of this 


religion, the wild legends which were repeated, 
and the ſtern | diſcipline which was exerciſed, 


taught the people to call themſelves Chriſtians, and 


to revere the Clergy as the miniſters. and Vice ge- 
rents of heaven ; and this was almoſt all that thoſe 
eceleſiaſtics Jefired. They aſſumed to themſelves 


the power of diſpenſing with the obſervance of all 


moral duties. An oath, a promiſe, a contract, 
however ſolemn, however ſincere, was no longer 


obligatory, when the Church were willing to grant 


abſolution for the violation of it. Marriages be. 


tween perſons allied even remotely by conſan- 
| guinity or affinity, were religiouſly forbidden; 


Vet, the indulgence of the Church could make 


the moſt inceſtuous marriages lawful. For all 
crimes, the Church was ready to grant abſolution 
after they! were committed: For many crimes, 1 


diſpenſation 


v / 
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d diſpenſation. might be obrained, vob the at wete Seer. II. 
Al s | 26 nit arntits! 3 
1 HE Clergy compoſed a pours cinta Paratinn Structure 
ry within the kingdom, having a character, rights, fer- | 
nd intereſts which detached them, almoſt wholly 2888 
pl from their fellow-ſubjeQs. They conſiſted of an 
ho archbiſhop, Biſhops, Deans, Canons, Prebendaries, 
oc Wl Reftors, Vicars ; all ſecular eccleſiaſtics: of dif- 
ferent orders of Monks or regular Clergy; poſleſ- 
15 eng abbacies, priaries, cells, and governed by Ab- 
bots, Priors, and ſubordinate officers: as alſo of 
d, Nuns poſſeſſing convents, and governed by their 
. Abbeſſes and Prioreſſes. The Monks and Nunss 
* Vere of different Orders, diſtinguiſhed from _. 
76 wiother by deriving their origin each from a differ- 
fe ent founder; by poſſeſſing each endowments and 
90 eſtabliſhments peculiar to itſelf; by being each ſub- 
all je to peculiar rules of religious diſcipline ; and 
a, WW dj having, each order a particular General of the 
er order, who, under the authority of the Pope, go- 0 
10 zerned all the clerical perſons of that order, who 1 
be- vere within the Chriſtian world. The government 
n. of the ſecular Clergy, was placed in the hands of 
n: e Biſhops, the Deans, and their Chapters, the 
ke W Archbiſhop, and the national aſſemblies of the 
all MW Church. The Clergy. had their Canon-Law which 
on Wl Preſcribed the rules of Church- Government and 
3 elefaſtical diſcipline, and which Fpabled them to 

| draw 
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draw artfully many ſecular cauſes before their enj 


. courts, and under their peculiar cognizance. They thu 


were: ſubject to the Roman Pontiff; although in. bee 


dependent of the Engliſh, or of any other foreign I par 


church. In various forms, and under various pre by 


tences, the Pope drew a conſiderable revenue, in WM hb 


taxes, and occaſional contributions, from the Scat. ¶ ric 
tiſh Clergy. A Papal Legate did not continually Wl Ch 
reſide in Scotland, but occaſionally viſited'it. Du. ne 
ring the wars conducted by Balliol, Wallace, and I fo 
Bruce; eſpecially during. the greater part of the Ml pa 


reign of the latter; the receipts of the Romiſi Ml fer 


Court out of Scotland, were greatly diminiſhed, in Ml fel 


conſequence of the extreme poverty to which this e 


country was reduced; and in conſequence alſo of Ml th 


the excommunication of the Scottiſh King and his in 


Revenues 
of the 
Clergy. 


rood at Edinburgh. The Kiſhopric of Dunkeld 


adherents, and of the meaſures of indignant retalt 
ation* which the Scots adopted“. 


Tux revenues and poſſeſſions of the Scottiſh 
Clergy, were, in compariſon with the extent and 
the general wealth of the kingdom, v very ample. 
The Biſhoprics of Glaſgow and St Andrew's were 
endowed with wide territories, with the patron- 


age of a multitude of benefices, and with great t 
riches of all ſorts. The abbacy of Kelſo had ( 
large eſtates. Great alſo was . opulence | of 
the abbacy of Paiſley, and of that of the Holy- : 


- enjoyed 
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thus poſſeſſed, aroſe partly out of eſtates which had 
been piouſly beſtowed upon this or that church; 


partly from tithes which were now eagerly exacted 


by the Clergy, out of the annual produce of the 


abours and poſſeſſions of the Laity. Scarcely a ; 


ich man died, without bequeathing a legacy to the 


Church. New chapels were from time to time builtz ; 
new pariſhes erected ; neẽ- Priories | and convents 


founded.” © Thoſe pariſhes which were under the 
patronage of a Biſhopric, or an Abbey, were often 
ſerved by a Vicar, who was obliged to content him- 


if with. a part of the full benefice, while the reſt 


Was reſerved for | the Biſhop or Abbey to whom 
the patronage of the living belonged. The Monks 
in any particular monaſtery, being able by their 


numbers, to perform the eccleſiaſtical functions for 
many pariſhes; engroſſed by this means many be- 


nefices, as A fund for the revenue of a ſingle con- 
zent. The property of the Clergy was leſs liable to the 
nolation of robbery: and plundering warfare, than 


that of the laity; and by conſequence, the fame ex- 
tent of poſſeſſions would afford to an eccleſi aſtical 


proprietor, a larger. and ſurer i income than could 
have been derived from it, by a Layman. | The 
Clergy, too, were uſually the better huſbandmen 
and Economiſts : ' They alone bad orchards, and 
vell. ſtored granaries, and incloſed and well-culti- 


ated helds ; : Their houſes were more commodi- F 
„ ous, 


- 
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Sxer. II. ous, and theit; furniture commonly. richer than 

A ' _ _ - thoſe of the Laity: Their flocks and herds, were 

| not always ſpared amid the ravages of war; but 
were however often ſpared, when thoſe «of th 
an were driven N or deſtroyed*. 


f 

| OO / the 
5 Morals * Trin manners Vat indeed conſiderably cor. i 

| of the art! 
| Clergy. Tupt; yet leſs ſo, moſt certainly, than thoſe of the 8 

| Laymen. Monaſteries and convents became ſcenes * 

| of torpid indolence, gluttony, drunkennef., unna- 5 


tural uncleanneſs, and of eternal envy, jealouſy, 
' backbitings, and j jarring ſtrife. In their intercourſe * 
with the world, both regular and ſecular eccleſia 
ſtics practiſed a thouſand infamous arts of hypo- 1 
3 5 criſy, fraud, and impoſture. Thoſe whoſe eccleſ. il * 
aſtical rank and offices required them to preſene 
extraordinary gravity and ſanctity of manner, 
vere often conſpicuouſly faithleſs, profligate, and 
- unjuſt. But, if theſe vices prevailed among the 
Clergy ; they prevailed among them however lel 
generally, and in a degree” leſs offenſive, than 
among the Laity. There were ſtill many eminent 
examples of ſocial and of aſcetic virtue. Mildneſs 
and humanity often inculcated by example ; the 
independence and freedom of their country reſo 
lutely maintained, at a time when but for the 
Clergy, the martial nobles of Scotland, would, 
moſt probably have betrayed its hoſpitality gene- 
ouſly exerciſed; charity continually beſtowed wa 
libera 


- 


— 2 — — I=- 
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liberal bounty 3 the youth inſtructed in the prigef:te 
ples of religion and the elements of human learn 


ing: Theſe are the names of ſo many claſſes of virs * 


fuous deeds, the remembrance of which muſt claim 
the veneration and gratitude of all future times to 
the Scottiſh Clergy of this age. What ingenious 


artilans were there in the land, except the Clergy * 5 . 


nd their dependents ? ? Who were the lawyers and 
phyſicians of the time ? The Clergy. Who were 
the hiſtorians of the age ? The Clergy : alone. Who 
preſerved by continual tranſcription. the remains of 
ancient learning, and the memorials of paſſing | 
events | We muſt ſtill anſwer, — the Clergy. Their 
gnorance, their avarice, their pride, their debauch- 
fry were, in a great meaſure, the vices and the i ig- 
norance of that period of ſocial improvement in 
which they lived: Thoſe virtues and that know- 
age by which they were the moſt eminently dif- 
linguiſhed, were produced cliiefly by the iflaenes 


ol their ſacred profeſſion, and by the peculiar ſpirie 


of their order? 


r 


1, were, in che end of the thirteenth, and the wir 


beginning of the fourteenth” century truly ſmall. 
Few of them could read ; ſtill fewer knew to write. 


I fome ſpecimens of their hand-writing which have Writing 


en preſerved i in charters, Shifter, and, other writ- 
re ie 
Barbour ;—Winton ;z—Fordun. cc. 


% 4 4 


' 
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Seer, II. ten deeds; it appears to have been ſometimes not in, 


_ diſtinct, nor inclegant: In other inſtances, the let. 
ters reſemble the ſcratches of an infant, or a drunken 
perſon : In all, the letters are crooked and angular, 


_ diſplaying nothing of the beauty of modern many. 


ſcript, It: e language! poken, at this time in Scotland, 
appears to have been in the interior parts of Gallo- 
way, and flom the Frith of Clyde, throughout the 


Hebude, and along ihe weſtern coaſt of themainland 


to the Pentlaid-Frith the GAELIc. In the notth- 


ern, and e middle diſtricts of the Hi ghlands, thelan. 
guage was ſtill the fame. From the Moray. Frith tothe 
Forth, through a narrow tract on the coaſt, in which 


the Anglo- Saxons and the Danes had many centuries 
ſince eſtabliſhed their manners and their ſpeech ; 2 


fort of dialect, in its charater, between the Angle 


Saxon and the Daniſh, but at the ſame time {trong- 


ly contaminated with an intermixture of Gaelic, 
Was commonly ſpoken. Throughout the exten- 
five diſtrict of Lothian; and indeed in all the ter- 


ritory from the confines of England to the Friths 


of the Forth and the Clyde; excepting only the in- 
terxior parts of Galloway and Carrick ; the ANGLO 
Saxo language was ſtill ſpoken in great purity. 
"The moſt eminent Engliſh minſtrels were {till of the 
Sour CounTxry, or of a diſtrict comprehending 


the moſt northern provincesof England, andthe molt 


ſouthern parts of Scotland; becauſe there only were 
the Anglo. Saxon manners and language preſerved 


0 In 


{ — 


* * . " + 
. 


1 ang } mor or scott ND 


i. Coldderable purity.” In the eis of the church, Seer. x: 
et. — 

in charters and public deeds, andi in the enunciation b 
bw) the laws and acts of Parliament, the Latin lan- 5 
I guage was ſtill uſed. , The. vernacular ſpeech of 8 
5 the country was confined. in its uſe to common 1 5 we.” 
7 converſation among the illiterate, and to that leſs Te i g 
a olemn publie buſineſs, and-theſe leſs grave literary ; | 
5 compoſitions in which * DO. and the Aer | I 
nd | Is 
fl bao nee, 1 5 be i 
af CI is Re oy, many n in the com- Ballads. | 
he } 
ch non vernacular tongue, were ſtill chaunted by 
2 randering minſtrels for the amuſement of thoſe 0 || 
8 who. hoſpitably received and entertained. them. „ il 
15 Theſe ballads were either verſified legends ; or the if 
= praiſes of ſome popular character; or ſongs. of \| 
5 viumph i in memory of ſome victory; 3 or the paſ- , q 
lic, } 
5 fionate expreſſion of public indignation, againſt | bs l 


ſome great man become odious and unpopular ; 3 
U er the burſling voice of hatred, rage, and contempt 
. ainſt an hoſtile people. . Rhyme ;- unknown tORhyme. | 
the Greeks and Romans, to the Aſiatics, and to l 
the Gaelic Bards, had now, become the metre of 
European poetry. It . may have had its grigin in 
the falſe refinements of an- age continually declin- 
ng in taſte and geniug,—upon the high. ſounding 
and melodious meaſures of the. poetry of Greecte 
ad Rome: 5 it has been, with har proba - ä | 

Ven. * 8 11585 E e e 1 . 
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Ster. U. bility, conjectured to kuvs been introduced j into 
— | 
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the middle and ſouthern parts of Europe, by the 
barbarous, Goths, Franks, or Lombards: It exiſt 


in ſome of the moſt ancient remains of the poetry of 


the Anglo-Saxons. As employed in this period by 
the minſtrels of Scotland and England, it conſiſted 
in the regularly recurring chime of one or more 
ſyllables, either at the end, or even at the begin- 


ning of two correſponding words, which were {ill 


divided from one another by the ſame number of 
intermediate ſyllables. For accentuation and for 


| quantity, the minſtrels and their admirers had no 


delicacy of ear. No ſtandard for the uniform 


pronunciation of words or ſyllables had as yet been 


fixed. Except only the rhymes therefore, the 


verſes of theſe rude poets were abſolutely deſtitute 


of every other principle of melody. The Monks, 
charmed with the beauty of rhyme, learned to em- 


ploy it in their Latin compoſitions. Many ſpeci- 


mens of the rhyming Latin poetry of the Monks 
have been handed down to us. Every thing is 
facrificed in them to the tricks of alliteration, and 
the tinkling of rhyme. Meaning, conſtruction, force 


of ſomiment, and power of defcription are all ight- 


ed; and nothing i is attempted, but the exhibition of 
an aſſemblage of gingling v. :ords. The next object 


of care to the poet, after the rkyme, was, the enumer- 


ation of the ſplendid rarities poſſeſſed by the weal- 


thy. A poem could never F admiration, in thole 
days, 


\ 
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lays unleſs it told: much of gold, and APE and Seer. u.. 
precious ſtones, and rich furniture; and ſumptuous 
ſeſtivals, and endleſs ceremonies in the mutual in- 
tercourſe of the great. Giants, dwarfs, ſoldans, Subjedts« of 
necromancers, fairy palaces, and enchanted eaſtles, rage 
rere alſo among thoſe ſubjects which gave to the | 
e ongs of the minſtrels, the moſt powerful influetice p 
n. der the ſimple wonder of their rude and illiterate 
in bearers. The poetry of any particular age, mult, 
of n the judgement of the people of that age, always '- 1 
or I derive its excellence from the ſkilful diſplay, of thole ._ 
no IM objeRs which they are the moſt prone to view with 
m vonder and delight. But, the rude and gorgeous 
en grandeur of the great; all thoſe beings which were 
he I believed to people the myſterious world of ſuper. * , 
ite Wl flition ; the tale of that opulence which commerce 
cs, ind the cruſading expeditions into Aſia, had juſt 3 | 
m- begun to make known to the inhabitants of the! ' Þ 
ci. middle and northern parts of Europe: Theſe — 
ks I vere the objects which were the moſt paſſionately 1 
is defred or wondered at, by the Scots and their 
nd veigchbours of this time. Hence, then the origin 
rce Ml of that miſerable taſte in poetical 3 | 0 
h- vhich their legends and ballads diſplay*. oy i 05 


TY Tross compoſitions which they wrote fotely in Compoſi 1 
1 tions in 
compliance with the neceſſities of public buſineſs,,; 


roſe. 
1. leſs deſpicable. The fatutes of the Parliaments; Statutes, 
355 though . X in impure and incorrect Latin, 


i | 6 
IVS y . | 5 F 
os * Ste Warton's Hiſtory af Eagliſh 8 Kc. 
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Sect, II. are FN ſufficiently ebe bat: and 
EIT pfreciſe. The forms of their contracts, and charter; 
poſſeſs the advantage of being much leſs compli. 

cated, verboſe, and prolix, than thoſe ſorms of ſimi. 

a lar deeds, which are uſed in modern times. In 
'Epiſlles, ſome of their public epi/tles, the companions of 
Bruce appear to have written with the ſame energy Ml ca 
with which they fought. While the ſtyle is hark Ml thc 

and uncouth, while facts are often miſtaken or mil. I an 
repreſented ; there i is however an artfulneſs of per. ¶ je 
ſuaſion, a cogency of argument, an impreflive re 
vehemence of ſentiment, ſuch as might well diſdain an 


the elegancies. of literature the FR Poliſhed and Wl dit 
3 ne”. SE EA eee 1 5 ga 


OP 


Legends. 17 is not to 72 8 that, the Clergy did not I 5, 
in this age diſtinguiſh themſelves by the compoſi 

ſition of many very valuable works for the religious ho 

and moral inſtruction of the people. It cannot be 
alledged that literary purſuits were the darling og 
objects of their regard. But the numerous legend 

which were repeated among them, diſcover in ſome | 
inſtances, no mean ſhare of riclinsſs and fervour of q: 

' The fa- Poetic imagination. The legend of the Cave of 


gend er St Patrick in Ireland, is one of the moſt intereſting 


The Cave if of theſe. This Cave, as the legend relates, was 
diſcovered by an hł᷑avenly meſſenger to St Patrick, 
while. he laboured by preaching, by benevolent 

deeds, and by e to convert the Iriſh from 

5 Druidiſm 


* Anderfor 5 Diplom,—Rymer $ Feedera: kor Pali. 
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Druidiſm 10 the Chriſtian Fatth. ' The Sen of ly I 

God, at the ſame time revealed to the faithful mil. 5 

fionary, - that whoever ſhould enter that Cave, and 

ſpend within it the ſpace of a day and a night, ſhould -/ | 

thus obtain the abſolution of all his fins. A mo- WF. 

naſtery was erected by the Saint, beſide the ſacrdd 
ave; and the cuſtody of the Cave was intruſted to ; 7 

the Monks. Its fame had been almoſt forgotten, . 

and its virtues flighted; when a certain ſoldier re- 

. penting of the crimes of his military life, earneſtly 

re Wl requeſted permiſſion to atone for theſe by; the pen- 

n ance! of St Patrick's Cave. He was, alter ſome 

d difficulty, at length permitted to enter it; and tbe | 

gate was again ſhut upon him. Advancing, hoeniny' oe 
| oa plain; and on that plain perceived a ſpacious 
ot hall. He entered the hall; and for ſome rk 


. ſpace, ſurveyed with wonder, the grandeur 8 8 
i beauty of its architecture. But there ſoon entered N 
e 


to him fifteen graye and reverend men, in the habit 
5 of Monks. Seating themſelves béſide him, they 
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bs praiſed che reſolution with which he had entered the 
e cave; and earneſtly warned him, that in the con- 

of lic with devils i m which he was about to engage, | 
of he muſt certainly periſh, ſoul and body, unleſs he > | 
5 ſhould retain a firm mind, and ſhould from time 
® Wl to time invoke the name of the Lord Jeſus.”  Hav-' | 
k, ing thus warned and encouraged, they left him. - 
" Wy Saddenly he heard, around the hall, a yelling, u- 
4 nultuous noiſe, fo loud. and terrible, as if all the 

| | men 
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men upon the earth, and all the brute animal, 


T had lifted up their diſcordant voices together, No 


. 
| 
| 
3 
| 


| ſooner had this noiſe alarmed his ears, than a vaſt 
"multitude of hideous dæmons ruſhed impetuouſy 
into the Hall; ſcoffingly accoſted him; and when 
they could not by terrour or d drive him 
from his purpoſe. of remaining for the deſtined 
ſpace of time, within the Cave; they then ſeized 
and dragged him away eaſtward, to torment him, 
They conducted him to another plain of immenſe 
extent, where he ſaw a vaſt multitude of men and 
women of all ages, lying proſtrate on the ground, 
and having. their bodies transfixed with nails of 
\ red-hot iron, by which they were faſtened to the 
earth: Theſe wretched creatures howled bitterly 
gnaſhed their teeth, and bit the ground in anguiſh 
The dæmons trampled upon them, and tore their 
fleſh with ſcourges. They would have ſubjected 
the ſoldier to' the ſame tortures. But, he invok- 
ed the name of Jeſus; and the devils had then 
for the moment no power over him. From this 
ſcene however, they, forcibly conducted him to 
another vaſt plain, equally covered with multi 
tudes! of ſufferers ; but who lay in a ſupine pol 
ture. Fiery dragons hovered over them, and tore 
their fleſh with their bills: Fiery ſerpents twif 
ted their folds round their bodies, and with their 
fangs ſtung them to the heart: Toads uncom- 
monly large, and  hormbiy hideous, crawled upon 
1 | „„ their 


a STORY OF SCOTLAND. [Book m. 4 
„meir breaſts, and laboured to tear but their hearts? See, l. . 
„ Dzmons ran about, among them, and- fcour. OD 


ged them with whips, to embitter and augment 

their pains. From this fight,” the ſoldier was 
conveyed by his deemon conductors to another 
ſcene, which exhibited a multitude of ſinners in 
torgients, whoſe number was apparently greater 

d man that of all the inhabitants of the earth toge- 

b. Wl ther. Of theſe, ſome hung by chains of fire em- 

ſe WY racing their feet, legs, hands, or arnis, or even | 
d fitening them by the head or the Hair; others 
d, ung vpon hooks of red-hot iron, thruſt into their 

of ears, noſtrils, eyes, jaws, breaſts, or teſticles; and 

ic Wall amid ſulphureous flames; while miniſtering | 

„ Ml dzmons ſtill ſcourged them, as they howled. The 

b. wondering ſoldier was then hurried onwards to 

ir where he beheld a vaſt wheel of red hot iron, hay- | 

ed If ing its ſpokes covered with hooks alſo of iron e- 

k- Wl cially glowing with heat, On theſe hung a num- 

en ber of wretches who were at once tortured by the 

1s Wl burning hooks, and by a ſulphureous flame which 

to :roſe out of the earth beneath them; while dæmons 

ti. tin turned round it with a degree of velocity that 

ol. made it ſeem one whirling ball of fire: Others were 

rc ol transfixed with ſpits, and roaſted before fires, while 

il. che dæmons dropped melted metals upon them: 1 
eit I eme were burned in furnaces: Some boiled i in „„ 
m- Wl kettles full of liquid pitch and ſulphur. From this | | 
18 bene, the SPOGeag. but ſtill reſolute ſoldier was 8 050 
ell | 7 . next | 
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Ser. II. next carried to the fummit of an exceedingly high 
— 


mountain, where he ſaw a naked multitude of mi. 


ſerable ſinners of mankind, expoſed, with all the 
horrours of death upon their minds, to the chilling 
Þlaſts of the North. Suddenly a furious blaſt came 


upon them, and hurried them, with the ſeldier who 


gazed upon them, from the mountain into a rive 
of cold and fœtid water. When they attempted 
to ariſe and eſcape out of the ſtream, the dæmons 
eagerly. preſſed them down, and prevented thejr 
fight. Only the ſoldier,” invoking the name of 


Chriſt, happily reached the bank. He was then 


quickly conveyed ſouthward by the attending da- 


? mons, to where a noiſome ſulphureous flame wa 
' ſeen to ariſe out of a wide and bottbmleſs pit: lt 


bore up in its current, the forms of men halt-burnt, 


and like ſo many einders, yet ſtill alive to the acutelt 


feelings of torture.” This, ſaid the demons, is the 


mouth of hell, and our place of abode: Here mull 
thou for ever abide with us: Enter here, and thou 
ſhalt periſh, ſoul and body, for ever. The ſoldier 
unaffrighted, would not yet turn back. The de- 


mons entered the burning pit, hurrying him with 


them. As they deſcended, its width ſeemed to be 


continually enlarged. For- ſome moments, the ful 
dier here forgot to call upon the name of Chrilt 


At the invocation of that holy name, he was im. 


mpdiately borne aloſt by the current of the flame. 


1 1 
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1 broad and fiery river, over which was a bridge, 
o lippery that it was impoſſible to fix the feet 
upon it, ſo narrow that it was impoſſible to walk 


laming ſtream, that, to look down was giddineſs 
ſafety. His trials were now ended ; and the bafk- 


fled demons fled from his preſence. Thus deliver- 
ed from their temptations, he now looked, and 


en beheld a lofty wall reaching even to heaven, of the 
» moſt admirable architecture, and materials the 


a; WI molt precious. In the wall was one gate, radiant 
1: MI vith precious ſtones, but ſhut, As he approach- 
nt, ed, the fragrance of waters iſſuing out from it, re- 
et treſhed his weary and exhauſted ſpirits, ſo as to 
ge reſtore to him the fame vivid energy of mind and 
al body, as if he had not been expoſed to ſuch 
ou! terrible trials. The gate was then opened; and 
er bhere proceeded out of it, in ſolemn proceſſion, 


2. i great company of holy perſons, Archbiſhops, 


mh Biſhops, Abbots, Monks, and Prieſts, and many 


be chers of both ſexes, bearing in their hands erowns 


[71 of flowers, and branches with golden fruitage, ar- 
i. mayed alſo every one in the garments proper 
in, tor his character. Theſe, with joyful gratula- 


in the gate: As they led him in, they ang 
Vol, II. — | F fr 2 . wut 


upon it, raiſed to ſo awful a height above the 


and horrour. The ſoldier invoked the name of 
lelus, and walked along the bridge with eaſe and 


tion, received the ſoldier, and conducted him with- X 


He was then ſeized by other devils, and carried toszor. 4 2 
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Secr. I. with raviſhing harmony, a ſong of praiſe and 


thankſgiving to God who had given him conſtancy 


of mind, to meet without ſhrinking, the torment 


and temptations to which he had been expoſed, 


The ſoldier was then conducted by two Archbiſhop 


to behold the beauties of that heavenly place. The 
meadows were enchantingly beautiful. Graſs and 
flowers and fruits and trees of all ſorts, overſpread 
the ground in the greateſt profuſion. There night 
never comes. Multitudes of perſons of both ſexes, 
and of all ages there continually ſing, in choirs, 
the praiſes of their Maker and their God. Some 


wore crowns, as kings ; ſome wore garments em- 


brotdered richly with gold ; ſome wore robes of 
divers colours. They all rejoiced, each in his own 
felicity, and in the ſalvation and felicity one of 


another. They all bleſſed the /o/dter, and teſtified 


their joy at his fortitude, and at his eſcape. There 


the torrid heat of ſummer or the chilling cold of 
winter was never felt. They told him that this 


place was the terreſtrial paradiſe; that here were 


thoſe firſt received, who paſſed through the purity- 


ing pains and fires of purgatory; and that all whom 
he had ſeen afflicted by the dzmons, ſhould reach 


this happy place, except thoſe only who had enter- 
ed within the mouth of the bottomleſs pit. His 


venerable guides then conducted him up the fide 


of a mountain, from the ſummit of which, they 


ſhewed him, the gate of the celeſtial paradiſe, which 
1 | he 
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he beheld with tranſported wonder and admiration, Seer. II. 
After ſome exhortations to a pious life, they then 
diſmiſſed him; and he returned, unannoyed by the 
dæmons, to the hall in which they had firſt aſſailed 
him. He proceeded then to the gate of the Cave, 
which was, opened to him by, the Monks. His 
ſubſequent life was pious, and his end happy. 
Tuis is one of the fineſt ſpecimens that remain, 
of the legends which were repeated among the 
Scottiſh Monks of this age, and of thoſe works of 
imagination 'and fancy in which theſe Scots and 
their ene chiefly delighted. | 


Tax PROPER Wane of perſons, places, and other — 
Ames 
things to which peculiar denominations are applied; 


form ever a curiouſly anomalous part of the lan- 


zuage of any country. In almoſt all inſtances, 
they are either of foreign origin ; or if of verna- 
cular growth, ſoon loſe to the underſtanding and - 
the ear, their primary ſignification, and ſeem to 
careleſs conſideration, as if they were not of na- 
tire deſcent. | | - 


dd pe ' 


. Naxss at their firſt impoſition, in the infancy Firſt uſe of 
of language, and of human knowledge, appear to 3 
have been always intended as definitions or deſcrip- 
tions more or leſs accurate and complete, ot the 


objects diſtinguiſhed by them. All appellatives 
were 


ret. u. were > at firſt proper names.” Enliryed obfervation, 8 
Origin of and improving abſtraction, applying thoſe firſt in. 
dd names VENtEd proper names to a number of fimilar objects, 
ev epi- thus converted them into appellatives, and produ- 
ced a neceſſity for the invention of ſo many new 
' names; each of which might be peculiar to ſome 
one of thoſe objects which were all comprehended 
under one common appeliative; and might, by this 
means, diſtinguiſh that object, in ſpeech, from all 
the reſt. Thus aroſe the uſe of epithers, which 
added to proper names that had become appellative, 
| ſerved to reſtore to them again the force of proper 
names, Even theſe epithets were ſoon alſo genera- 
lized in their uſe; and terms more ſuſceptible of 
peculiar appropriation, were to be again invented. 
In the progreſs of all languages, it has always be- 
come at length neceſſary to employ, for proper 
names, words otherwife not obviouſly ſignificant, 
and not regularly wrought into the analogy of the 
language. The fluctuations and revolutions of 
ſpeech, and of ſocial life, have-favoured the accom 
modation of this nbctity. | 


Recapitu- Tribpi words then hien in erery fully formed 
„ language, are the moſt fimple and extenſive appet- 
latives, were at the origin of that language, proper 

* and were the firſt proper names known in 

Its moſt general and familiar epithets or con- 


crete terms, were the words firſt employed to qua- 
Will) 


+ 


failed ; words otherwiſe ,not obviouſly ſignificant 


* 
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lify and reſtri& thoſe names to A proper ſenſe, when srer u. 


they began to become abſtract. After theſe expe-- 
tients for the proper denomination of things, had 


— 


began to be the on] ro er names in common 
ga ly P 85 E 
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Tux progreſs of proper names in the language of ue or 


the Scots, from the earlieſt period of the known Hanes in 
impoſition of ſuch names among them, to the end Scotland. 
of the thirteenth century; was preciſely ſuch as 


theſe more general facts deſcribe. Of almoſt all Names of 
the great rivers and mountains in Scotland, theres. 


primary names, in the ancient Gaelic or Anglo- 
Saxon language, being ſtill preſerved, appear to 
be ſimple appellatives ; the names of the rivers, _ 


ſuch as the Dee, the E/, the Nith, implying ſolely 


water, or river ; ; the names of the mountains, fuch 
as Cairnmore, Ben or Benin, ſignifying only Hill cr 


Mountain. | Other names of rivers, almoſt equally 
ancient in their origin, denote ſome peculiar qua- 
ity in the ſtreams to which they have been reſpec- 
| tively applied: Such are the Fleet, the Forth, the 


Clyde, and many others. Theſe laſt names have 


plainly been impoſed at a later period than were 


the other names which are more ſimple and gene- 


| ral in their ſignification. Thoſe names of moun- 
tains which appear to have been of ſecondary im- 
poſition, have n more e frequently retained the prima- 


ry 
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ry name in combination with the qualiing epi. Ml fon 

" thet, than have the /zcondary names of rivers: ref] 

' Cruathan-ben, Queen berry or berg, Crofell, More. the 
dun, Baran-baghle are inſtances of this. All other Ml of 
names of places in Scotland, ſo ancient as the end its 
of the thirteenth, or the beginning of the four. nir 
teenth century, conſiſt in this manner, ſimply of the Ml 7 


Names of 


periogs. 


| tune. And a ſingle name only, was beſtowed on 
each perſon. Such was the faſhion of perſonal 


appellative word in the ancient vernacular language; 9 


of the appellative word with the addition of an e. to 


pithet reſtricting its ſenſe; or of the epithet formed Wl re: 
into a new name, without the adqutign of the a w 
pellative. e e | na 


Tus proper names of perſons, in the ſame period Ml { 
of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, appear to have been impo- v 
ſed upon principles nearly ſimilar, but under ſome f 
diverſity of circumſtances, The zera had long ce 
ſince paſſed, at which mankind were ſo few on the h 


face of the earth, that the word man or its repre- Ml 


ſentative in any other language, could be a proper U 
name. Individuals of the human ſpecies were next 
denominated by ſome epithet marking the moſt 
prominent quality of each man's perſonal charac- 
ter, or ſome remarkable circumſtance in his for- 


denomination among the Scots, at the time when 
the earlieſt ſignatures of their remaining written 
deeds were executed. Duncan, Donald, Malcolm, 


Robert, Duff, Roger, 1 denoted ſome per- 
ſonal 


ſonal | qualities? in the individuals to he 
reſpeRively applied. But i it was natural to transfer 
the name of the parent to his children; ; the name 
of the Lord to his flaves ; the name of an eſtate to 
its poſſeſſors. Hence, all the Gaelic names begin- 
ning with Mac ; the Iriſh* names beginning with 
7 ; the Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh names ending in 
fon. But, the ſacrament of baptiſm, adminiſtered 
„o the infant, as the firſt ſolemn rite of religion 
| WW receiving him into the communion of Chriſtians, « 
» was always celebrated with the conferring of a 
name upon the new-born Chriſtian, by which he 
was to be ever after known. - A name conferred 
d ſo early in life, might indeed expreſs the fond 
- WH viſhes and hopes of the parents concerning the 
© WE future fortune and character of their child, but 
8 

e 


could not allude to any qualities which the infant 
| had as yet eminently or habitually diſplayed. 
Names were therefore beſtowed in baptiſm with 
r little regard, to perſonal qualities; and the uſe of 
t Surnames was at length adopted in additicy; to pri- 
mary names ; and theſe ſurnames were intended as 
, epithets, to qualify and reſtri& the primary name 
to the particular perſon who was diſtinguiſhed by 
n the firſt name and the ſurname together : Robert, 
1 for inſtance, ſerving, 1 in the name Robert Bruce, to 
Wl Giſtinguiſh the individual bearing it, from all Bruces, 
a | alkirew of the ſame e while Bruce ſerved 
7 5 N | - to 


416 


_ to o dillinguith the Robert of the Bruce. family from 


I 


their eſtates ; that the Anglo-Saxon cuſtom was, tg 


eſtates, of offices, or of anceſtors, or from perſonal 


Norman mode of aſſuming ſurnames, indicates a 


| ſtate of 8 unſettled tribes; but the Anglo- 
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other Roberts, bearing different ſurnames. It ap- 
pears, that the Norman faſhion was to denominate 
perſons and families chiefly by ſurnames derived from 


impoſe names taken indifferently from the names of 


qualities; and that the Old Gaelic practice was, to 
derive the ſurname of the ſon, almoſt always from 
the name or ſurname of his father. The firſt name 
was now commonly ſele&ed out of a large collec- 
tion of words, which had by degrees come to be 
appropriated excluſively to this ſole purpoſe. As 
the names of perſons were often derived from the 
names of places; ſo were the names of places alſo 
taken occaſionally from thoſe of their poſſeſſors. 
Hence Ingle/ton, Kelton, Carleton, England, Scot- 
land, and a multitude of others, more. or leſs re- 
markable. It is worthy of obſervation, that the 


ſtate of ſociety in which territory is divided and 
appropriated; the Gaelic practice refers to the 


Saxon cuſtom, to a condition in which men live 
together in equal ſociety, practiſing the arts, but 
not yet numerous, enlightened, or refined. Theſe 
different faſhions of denomination appear to have 
been, at this time, almoſt equally aſſociated, in the 

practice 


/ 
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practice af the "REN: But'the De of the nen Stor. 1. 5 
began to be Hy lad en FFF 

Dl 1 was ths „ Fj Scots, 
turing that period of their Hiſtory, which we have 
here ſurveyed... The improvement of their mecha-. . 
nical, military, and commercial arts, had ſomewhat | 
o WW enlarged their acquaintance with the laws of the 

material world: The continued e of 

e the productions of induſtry, by each ſucceeding gecapitu- 
. eneration, co-operated to the ſame end: Thoſe!“ on. 
e Wl circumſtances in their condition which rouſed them 
sb extraordinary martial activity, and which redu- 
ic ed all ranks to a ſort of equality in danger, and 
ſo in exertion ; ſerved to increaſe the knowledge and 
s. Wl n2ntal ability of them all; and fo raiſe the peaſant” 
. Wl to an equality of intellect with his Lord. Their 
e- moral knowledge, beſt expreſſed in their moſt pre- 
ne WM valent virtues and vices; and in their legiſlative 
2 nſtitutions, and the adminiſtration of juſtice among | 
id em; had become ſomewhat more correct „ 
he in any former period of their Hiſtory; and was 
o- now enlarged by an application of its firſt princi- 
ve WW ples to a more extenſive variety of the relations of 
ut WF ſocial life, and of the events in the fortunes of man- 
cle Vor. . G 8 bid. 


- 
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Kd: And in general all the ſignatures to ancient written 
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Secr. u. kind. The national independence was maintained 
by ea wonderfully firm and enlightened performance 

of thoſe duties which individuals owed to the Con. 

_ munity in which they were combined, and by which 
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they were protected. The ancient political ſtruc. 


ture of the Community was ſtill preſerved ; and it 


ſtill continued to protect and cheriſh 1ts members 
by the miniſtration. of the ſame public ſervants 
which it had anciently employed. The power of 
the King, if not impaired, was little auginented by 
the circumſtances peculiar to theſe times. But the 


power and opulence of the Nobles were greatly in- 


creaſed. The unmilitary part of the Nation fell 
lower in the political ſcale: The 'Clergy even, 
ſcarcely maintaining the - prerogatives of the 


Church, amidft the general predominancy of mi- 


litary virtue over all other advantages. The Cler- 
gy had become rather more than leſs enlightened 
and virtuous; than in former times. Polite literature 


Was little cultivated. . The language was a mixture 


of ſeveral uncouth and barbarous tongues : The 
art of writing was little known, and but very rude- 
ly practiſed. Ballads and legends were the only 


amuſing compoſitions that were written or admir- 


ed. The names of places, perſons, and things, be- 
gan to be reduced to that peculiar and irregular 
analogy under which they have almoſt ever line 


remained. . 


SS > f © 
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ther time ſince the reign of David the Firſt. They 
vere aſſailed now 1 the Ken ſword of the 
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IV. Tix: EnjorenTe of the Scots in N peri- TINY 


od, were thoſe which are to be found in the ardent F) 
diſcharge of the duties of patriotiſm, and in =” 
emotions which ſwell the heart of valour and firm 
independence of mind; not thoſe which are yield- 

ed by the tranquil gratifications and purſuits of 


peaceful, civil and domeſtic life. Thoſe beſt of 


enjoyments which are derived from mutual con- 


| ſtancy and tenderneſs of the ſocial affections, were 


indeed taſted, in no mean degree by the Scots of this 
age; but theſe could not be known without bringing 
with them, all thoſe agonies and ſorrows with which 
the misfortunes of the objects of its affection, never 
fail to wound the generous and. feeling mind. 
Who ſhall paint, or even adequately conceive what 
deep diſtreſs Wallace muſt have felt, when his wife 
was murthered, as the minſtrel of his fame relates, 


by the Engliſh? or Bruce, when he learned, at his 


return from wandering among the weſtern iſles, that 
his wife was carried away captive, and his brave bro- + 


| thers miſerably flain by his foes ? Of the Clergy and 
. warriours in general, the condition was not in this 
period, much more calamitous, than it had been in 


the foregoing age. But, the women and children, 
the ſickly and the aged were, during all theſe wars, 
in a ſtate much more helpleſs, dangerous, and un- 
bappy, than the ſame claſſes had been in, at any o- 
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invader, 
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* Il. i and now by Runte till more terribly afflic. 


tive. Inaſmuch, however, as the knowledge of the 
Scots, i in general, was enlarged, and their arts im. 


proved; by ſo much was their capacity of refined 
and exalted enjoyment increaſed. Happineſs is 


ſomething more than the mere abſence of pain; o. 
therwiſe the vegetable and the angel were alike hay. 
py. Meaner natures are not capable of the higheſt 


pitch of happineſs. Mind alone is ſuſceptible of en. 
joyment. Mind muſt find its higheſt felicity in the 


fulleſt and cleareſt perception of the good of the 


univerſe, particularly of thoſe parts of the univerſe 


which are the moſt immediately within its own 
ſphere of action; and in the conſcious promoting 


of this general good of all nature, in the highelt pol- 


ſible degree. Hence is God the happieſt of Beings, 


Hence do his creatures become ſtill happier, in pro- 
portion to the enlargement of their knowledge, the 


expanſion of their intellects, and the increaſe of their 
beneficial activity. Hence are mankind till happier 
and happier in every advancing ſtage of civilization 
and refinement. And hence were the Scots of theage 
of Wallace and Bruce neceſſarily happier than their 
fathers in ſo far as their minds were more enlighten- 


ed than theirs hadbeen. Their amuſements were few; 
the chace; the tournament ; the mimic exerciſe of 


the military arts in peace; the feaſt at which coarſe 
viands were voraciouſly devoured, and ale or wine 


drunk to riotous excels. Keligion added much to 
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their happineſs. Its eſtabliſhments were the ſure ser. 1. 
f want and b ; its conſolation g 

reſource of want and beggary; its conſolations 

vere ever ready to ſoothe alike miſery of fortune, 

and wretchedneſs of mind: The enthuſiaſm of 

patriotiſm and valour was their next beſt reſource 


for enjoyment. 
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CONTAINING 


CURIOUS EXTRACTS, CHARTERS, Ge. 


ILLUSTRATING THE NARRATIVE 
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| IN THE 
PRECEDING THIRD BOOK. 


APPENDIX, 


> 


Hifloriang ; charters ; and ſome other original papers, necef- 
bk. 


The CAYE of ST PATRICK. 


*, 


Contatning curious and important extrafts from the Original 


ſary to illuſtrate and confirm the narrative of the preceding 


{ HE following account of the fabulous cave. of St Pa- 


trick in Ireland, quoted in the ſecond ſection of the pre- 


ceding book, is one af the beſt ſpecimens of all the monk 


ih legends of this Age. 


— 


# 


Macnus PaTRicivs, dum in Hybernia verbum Dei præ- 


les illius patriz homines, terrore Infernalium tormento- 
rum, ac Paradiſi amore gaudiorum, a mortuis ſtuduit revo- 


dicaret, & multis ibi miraculorum fignis coruſcaret, beſt i- 


are. Sed ipſi plano ſermone affirmabant, ſe non conver- 
ſuros ad Chriſtum, niſi oculata fide priùs conſpicerent quæ 


6 


promifit. Unde dum beatus Parriciur pro ſalute populi in 


Fhuniis, vigiliis, & orationibus poſitus, Dominum precare- 
tur propenſid s$, pius Dei filius apparens ei, duxit eum in 
locum auen & oſtendit illi ſpeluncam rotundam oh- 
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miſerum Hybernize populum ſe ad fidem catholicam con- 


duxit, & Priori eccleſiæ clavem cuſtodiendam commit, 


ſtatuens, ut quicunque Purgatorium ingredi voluerit, ab 


qui reverſi, teſtati ſuut ſe tormenta gravia pertuliſſe, & 


— 2 — thr pa ene ore Rong 
* 


literas ſuas ad Priorem loci, mandans ut cum illo agerct, 


* —— 
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ſcuram intrinſecùs, & dixit; Quiſquis ycraciter Poeniturs, 
& in fide conſtans, hanc ſpeluncam ingreſſus fuerit, ſpati 


unius diei ac noctis, ab omnibus in ea purgabitur peccatis, 
quibus in tota vita ſua Deum offendit : Atque eam ingre. 
diens, non ſolùm tormenta malorum, ſed fi in Dei dilectione 
conſtanter perſeveraverit, videvit & gaudia beatorum. Sic 
Domino diſparente, ſanctus Patricius, tam pro Domini ap- 


paritione, quàm pro ſpeluncæ oſtentione lætus, ſperabat 


verſurum, & in loco illo confeſtim oratorium conſtruens, 
ſpeluncam, quæ in cæmeterio eſt, ante frontem eccleſix 
circumdedit, & januam cum ſeris appoſuit, nequis eam ſine 


ejus licentia introiret. Canonicos regulares loco illo intro- 


epiſcopo loci licentiam habeat, & cum literis epiſcopi acce- 
dar ad Priorem, & ab co inſtructus, Purgatorium intret. 


Multi autem in diebus Patricii Purgatorium intraverunt, 
gaudia magna ibidem & in enarrabilia conſpèxiſſe. 


Mili r E itaque ſupradicto, anguſtiosè nimis ab epiſcopo 
memorato licentiam poſtulante Purgatorium experiendi, 
cam illum cognoviſſet epiſcopus inflexibilem, tradidit e 


ſicut fieri ſolet cum illis qui Purgatorium ingredi depol- 
n Eren amen win lerne munen in -ecoleiam. fer 


duxit, 
„ 
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daxit, ah per dies quindecim. oratidaibus devotiis inſtabat 


& illis fic diebus elapſis, mans Mifli à Priore celebrata, 
ſacra communione militem communivit, adductumque ſpe- 
uncæ introitum, aqua eum benediQta aſperſit. Et aperto 


oſtio, dixit: Ecce nunc intrabis in nomine Jeſu. Chriſti, t 


per concavitatem ſpelunc tamdiu anbulabis, donec in 
cimpum exiens, aulam invenies artificioliflime fabricatam. 
Quam cam ingreſſus fueris, ſtatim ex parte Dei nuncios 
habebis, qui tibi pie, quid facies indicabunt. Vir autem 
ile virilem gerens animum, ad pugnam dzmonum au 


ter prorupit, atque omnium ſe orationibus coinmendans, 
frontem ſuam vivificæ Crucis ſigno munivit, & intrepidus 
portam intravit : Et oſtio poſt eum obſerato, Prior cum 
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nen paulatim totius claritatis amiſit. Sed tandem parvo 


lumine apparente, ad campum præecdlictum pervenit & au- 


am, Lux ibi non erat, niſi qualis in veſpera hic habetur. | 
Aula parietes non habebat, ſed columnis erat per gyrum 
ſubnixa, ut Clauſtrum ſolet monachorum. Ingreff: aſque 
eam, & intus ſedens, oculos ſtudiosè huc illueque conver- 
tit admirans illius pulchritudinem & ſtructuram. Ubi 


dim paululum ſolus ſediſſetʒ ecce quindecim viri quaſi re- 
lgioſi, & nuper raſi, albiſque veſtibus induti, regiam intra- 


verunt: Et ſalutantes eum in nomine Domini, conſede- 


dicens: 
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dicens: Benedictus fit Deus omnipotens, qui bonum ti 
propoſitum inſpiravit, ut pro peccatis tuis Purgatorium hoc 
intrares: Sed niſi te. viriliter habeas, corpore & anim\ fl. 

. mul peribis. Mox enim, ut hanc domum fuerimus egreff, 

Ez: multitudo aderit Spirituum immundorum, qui tibi gray 
inferentes tormenta, minabuntur inferre graviora. Pro- 
mittent ſe ductores te ad portam qua intràſti; ſi te decipete 
poſſint ut revertaris : Sed fi. tormentorum afflictione victus, 

5 vel minis territus, ſeu promiſſione deceptus, aſſenſum eis 
 -pr&bueris, in corpore pariter & anima peribis. Si verò 
fortis in fide, ſpem totam in Domino poſueris, ut nec tor- 
mentis, nec minis, nec promiſſionibus eorum adquieveri, 
ſed corde integro eos contemſeris, ab omnibus purgaberi 
delictis, & tormenta malorum videbis, & requiem fimiliter 
bonorum. Et quotieſcunque te cruciaverint, invoca Do- 
minum Jeſum Chriſtum, & per invocationem hujus nomi- 
nis, ſtatim liberaberis à quocunque tormento, in quo eris. 
Tecum hic amplius eſſe non eee ſed Deo te _ 
tenti commendamus. ́ a ⁰ν,⅝ imo 
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MiLEs itaque a viris ſolus relictus, ad novi generis mili- 
tiam ſe inſtruere cœpit. Cumque intrepidus pugnam dæ- 
monum expectaret, ſubitò cœpit circa domum tumultus 
audire, ac {i omnes homines, qui in mundo funt, cum ani- 
malibus ac beſtiis ſtrepuiſſent. Et poſt horridum ſonum, 
ſequitur terribilior viſus dæmonum. Coepit enim undique 
dæmonum deformium innumera multitudo in aulam irru- 
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ere, & militem SeokaiidocFalunas: Alt Hotties (hnpib 
unt) qui nobis ſerviunt, non niſi poſt mortem ad nos ven. 


unt, fed tu noſtram ſocietatem, cui ſtudiosè deſerviſti in 
tantum/ honorare deſideras, quod vivens corpus tuum de- 
cernis dt animam commendare. Huc veniſti ut pro pecea- 
ts tormenta fuſtineres ? Habebis nobiſcum preſſuras & do- 
lores. Veruntamen pro eo, quod nobis euriosè miniſtraſti, 

ſi reverti volueris ad portam quam intraſti, te ducemus U 

læſum, ut gaudens in mundo vivas, & omne quod corpori 

tuo ſuave eſt,” penitùs non amittas. Hæe ideò demon 
dixerunt; quia terrore eum & blanditiis decipere voluerunt. 
Sed miles Chriſti nec terrore concutitur, nee blandimento 
ſeducitur, dum æquo animo ita eos contempſit, quod taci- 


td ſedens, nec unum verbum reſpondit. At dæmones ſe 


contemni indignantes, rogum in aula ingentis incendi ſuc- 
cenderunt.' Et manus militis pedeſque colligantes, in ig- 
nem cum projecerunt, uncis ferreis, huc illueque per incen- 
dium detrahentes. Et ille in ignem miſſus, cùm priùs 
8 tormentum ſenſiſſet, nomen Jeſu Chriſti 

dicens: Jeſu Chriſte en mei. Ad hoc quoque no- 


men incendium rogi ita ita extinctum eſt, ut nec totius rogi | 
ſcintilla unica appareret: Quod cernens miles, in anino 
propoſuit, ut eos de cætero non nnn 
Chriſti auxilio, nee 91 eee e bt 
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„RLE TRG wo aulam dæmones, militem diutids 
per vaſtam regionem quandam detraxerunt: Nigra erat 
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terra, & regio tenebroſa. Traxerunt eum dzmones ttc 
recto tramite, quò ſol oritur in æſtate. Quo convertentes, 

_ ecepit miles quaſi vulgi totius orbis miſeros ejulatus audire: 
Tandem à dæmonibus tractus, in campum pervenit longum 
& latum, miſeriis ac dolore perplenum, cujus longitudo 
non potuit tranſvideri. Campus ille hominibus utriuſque 
ſexus & ætatis diverſæ, nudis & in terra jacentibus ventri. 

bus deorſum verſis, plenus erat, quorum corpora ſimul & 
membra clavis ferreis & ignitis in terram uſque transfxis, 
miſerabiliter torquebantur. Aliquando autem præ dolo- 
ris anguſtia/ terram comedebant, clamantes & ejulantes: 
Parce parce, miſerere miſerere: Cum qui ſui miſeretur, 
penitùs non adeſſet. Dæmones etiam ſuper miſeros cur- 
rentes, gravibus eos flagris cædebant, & militi dicebant: 
Hec tormenta, que vides, ſentiendo patieris, niſi nobis 
ad quieſcas, ut ad portam, per quam intraſti, revertaris, ad 
quam fi volueris, paciſicè deduceris. Sed ille ad mentem 
revocans, qualiter ipſum Deus alibi liberavit, credere eis 
ommninò contempſit. Tunc Dæmones eum in terram pro- 
ſternentes, ad modum aliorum configere conati ſunt: Sed 
invocato nomine Jeſu Chriſti, nihil amplius in loco illo, illi 
facere potuerunt. In alium campum militem trahentes 
deemones, hanc ibi differentiam conſpexit, quod ſicut in 
campo ſuperiori, homines afflicti ventres habuerunt deor- 
ſum verſos, ita in hoc campo dorſa ſolo hærebant. Dra- l 
cones autem ignei ſuper quoſdam ſedentes, & dentibus eos i 


. Cott modo miſerabili affligebant. Aliorum 
quogue 
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quoque colla, brachia, & corpora ſerpentes igniti circum | 
cingentes, aculeos oris ſui igneos eorum cardibus infixerunt, 
Bufones etiam mira magnitudinis & horroris, ſuper quo- | 
rundam pectora incumbentes, deformibus roſtris ſuis, eos 
rum corda extrahere conabantur. Dæmones przterea ſu- 
per ſingulos curſitantes, & flagris aſperrimis exdentes, mi- 
ſeros graviter cruciabant, nec unquam à fletu & ejulatu 
mlicti, ceſſabant. Inde trahentes militem demones, in 
aum pœnalem campum, invenit ibi tantam utriuſque ſex» 
us & xtatis diverſæ multitudinem, ut totius orbis plenitu- 
dinem vincere crederetur. Alii ibi pendebant i in flammis 
ſulphureis, igneis cathenis per pedes & tibias immiſſis, 
capitibus ad ima demiſſis, alli per manus & brachia, alij 
per capillos & eapita.  Alii;pendebant in flammis igneis in 
uncis ferreis & ignitis, per oculos & nares, alii per aures 
& fauces, alii per teſticulos & mammillas. Nec inter fle- 
tus miſeros univerſorum & ejulatus, flagella dæmonum 
defuerunt. Cumque militem hic ſicut in aliis pœnis, ini- 

mici torquere voluiſſent, nomen Chriſti i WR" & ue. 
ſus n : : . FR S 


4 a Wo i pena loco, Dæmones militem impellentes, ve: 
nerunt ad rotam quandam ferream & ignitam, cujus _ 
& canthi, uncis ferreis & igneis erant undique cireumſixi. 
la quibus homines pendentes, à flamma tetri fulphurcique 
ncendij, quæ à terra furgebat, graviter urebantur. 
enim rotam dæmones tanta deten imingeint — 
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quibuſdarn ferreis, ut nullum omninòd landes, ab d. 
poſſis diſcernere: Quia præ nimia curſus celeritate nihi] 
niſi ignis incendium apparebat Nec minori tormento yex. 


abantur hi, qui verubus transfixi, ad ignem afſati degutta- 


bantur i dzmonibus, ex metallis liquefactis, vel fornacibus 
cremabantur, ſeu illi, qui in ſartaginibus frigebantur. Vi. 
dit prætereà miles, trahentibus eum miniſtris tartareis, do- 


mum innumeris caldariis, plenumque piceis ſulpbureiſque 


liquaminibus, ac diverſis repletam bullientibus metallis, ho- 


mines conditionis & utriuſque #tatis continentem. Quo- 


rum quidam ex toto, quidam uſque ſupercilia & oculos, 


ali uſque ad labia & colla, ali ad pectus uſque & fœmora, 


alii ad genua uſque & crura, alii manum unam vel pedem, 


alii ambas manus & pedes in caldariis tenebant, & omnes 


præ doloris anguſtia vociferabant, ac miſerabiliter ejulabant. 
Et cum cœpiſſent dæmones militem cum aliis ſubmergere, 
liberatus eſt Chriſti nomine invocato. ; 


Up dzmones militem in montem excelſum impellen- 


tes, oſtenderunt ei utriuſque ſexus homines & ætatis diver- 
ſe multitudinem copioſam, qui omnes nudi ſedebant, & 
ſuper digitos pedum curvati, & ad aquilonem verſi, quaſi 
mortem perterriti, expectabant. Et ecce ſubitd ventus tur- 
 binis vehementis, ab aqu2one veniens, ipſos omnes & cum 


eis militem arripuit, & in aliam montis partem, in flumen 

frigidum & fœtidum, flentes & vociferantes, projecit E 

cum de aqua frigidifſima ſurgere conarentur, dæmones ſu- 
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per aquam cu eule in ipſo omnes Niu "ibis hs 


At miles Chriſti nomen invocavit, & confeſtim zin 4 


fipa invenit. Tunc dæmones illum bre Auſtrum tra- 
hentes, & oſtendentes flammam teterrimam, & feetore full 
ohureo plenam, de puteo quodam aſcendentem, & homi- 
nes nudos & quaſi igneos, velut ſcintillas igneas in arem 


ſurſum compellentem, & flammarum vi deficiente, iterum - 
in ignem & puteum relabi. At dæmones militi dixerunt': | 


Puteus iſte flammivomus, introitus eſt inferni, ubi ne 


babitaculum eſt: Et quoniam nobis hucuſque ſtudios8 ſer⸗ 
Ui, hic nobiſcum fine fine manebis: Et fi hune puteum 
ngreſſus fueris, in anima pariter & corpore peribis. Sed 


tamen fi adhuc nobis conſentire volueris,” & revertaris ad 


portamn qua intrafti, illæſus redibis. Ille autem de Dei ad- 
jutorio confiſus, qui eum toties liberaverat, eorum exhor- 


ationes contempſit. Tunc dæmones indigna 


nut ſe in ignem putei, & ſecum militem intruſerunt: Et 


q0 miles in eo profundiùs deſcendit, ed latiorem puteum 
conſpexit, & pœnam in illo graviorem ſenfit 
quoque illo miles tantam anguſtiam fenſit & een 


diu oblitus fit ſui adjutoris. Sed Deo tandem illum — 
dente, nomen Jeſu Chriſti invocavit, & pretinus vis flam- 


we eum in atrem ſurſum levavit, ubi in deſcenſione pi 
dquatidin atonitus ſtetit. Sed ecce novi e "Sy 4 = 


pute prorumpentes, dixerunt : Et tu qui hic ſtas, cui ſocii 
ſoltri dixerunt, hunc eſſe infernum; non ita fore ſeias: Z 


ny conſuetudinis noſtræ eſt _ mentiri, ri, ut 8 , 
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qud4 nullus in eo ſtare vel ambulare valebat. Tertium 
quod ita altus eſt, & à flumine remotus, quod horrendum 
erat deorſum aſpicere. Oportet te inquiunt dæmones, ſu- 


cedere, & quo amplids proceſſit in eo, tanto viam largi- 


viæ publicæ amplitudinem præferret. Porrò dæmones 
conſpicantes militem tam liberè ſuper pontem incedere, 
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cipere non poſſumus per verum, decipiamus per fall: 
Hic non eſt infernus, ſed nunc te ad infernum ducimw, 


vel 


'TRAHENTES igitur militem, hoſtes novi, cum tumulty 
horriſono, ad flumen quoddam fœtidum, latiſſimum, ac to- 
tum flamma ſulphureo incendio coopertum, dzmonumque 
multitudine repletum, dicentium ei, quod ſub flumine ill, 
eſſet infernus. Pons vero protendebatur ultra flumen, in 
quo tria quaſi impoſſibilia videbantur : Unum, qudd is 
lubricus erat, ut etiamſi latus eſſet, nullus vel vix aliquis, 
in eo pedem figere poſſet. Aliud quòd adeo ſtrictus erat, 


— 
— 


per pontem hunc ambulare, & ventus ille qui te project 
alis, flumen projiciet in iſtud. Et confeſtim A ſocis noſ- 
tris, qui in flumine ſunt, capieris, & in profundum Inferni 
demergeris. Sed miles invocato nomine Jeſu Chriſti, pon- 
tem audacter ingreſſus, cœpit pedetentim ſuper pontem in- 
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orem inyenit : Unde pontis latitudo in brevi ita crevit, ut 


rocibus ſuis prophanis ita horrids a&rem concuſſtrunt, 
quod ftridore illo magis erat attonitus, quam illatione tor- 
mentorum, quæ priùs fuerat à dzmonibus perpeſſus. Ali 
hoſtes, qui ſub ponte in flumine erant, uncos ſuos ferreos 

| | | & 
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& zgnitos projecerunt ad illum, ſed militem tangere neque- 
verunt. Et fie demum un proceſſit, quia nihil os 
contrarium invent. : 


MIL Es itaque invictus jam liber factus à vexatione Spiri- 
tuum -immundorum, vidit ante ſe murum altum, & in 


zrem evectum, mirabilis & ſtructuræ impreciabilis, in qua 


portam unam, ſed tamen clauſam. cernebat : Hæc metallis 
x pretioſis exornata lapidibus, ſplendore admirabili radi- 
abat. Ad quam cum miles appropinquaret, contra ipſum 


2que tant ſuavitatis odor ei occurrens exivit, ut viribus 


corporis reſumptis, tormenta quæ pertulerat, ſibi in refri- 
rium verterentur. Egreſſa eſt autem contra eum veni⸗ 
entem, cum crucibus, cereis & vexillis, ac velut palmarum 


aurearum ramis, tam ordinata proceſſio, quòd nunquam 


ulis viſa fuerat in hoc mundo. Sequebantur prædicta de 
omnibus ordinibus utriuſque ſexus homines, quorum Ar- 


cepiſcopi alil, & Epiſcopi, & Abbates, Monachi & Preſ- 
byteri, ac ſingulorum eccleſiæ graduum mini 


centu harmoniæ inauditæ infra portam ſecum fœliciter con- 

duxerunt. Finito itaque concentu, duo Archiepiſcopi cum 
| | 

eo loquentes, henedixerunt Deum, qui tanta conſtantia in 


 tormentis, per quæ tranſierit quæ pertulit, ejus animam 
confirmavit. Illis igitur militem per patriam conducenti- 
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oſtenderunt prata ameeniſſima di- 


1 


ſtri, qui om- 
nes ſacris veſtibus & ſuis ordinibus congruis induti, mili- 


tem cum jucunda veneratione ſuſceperunt, atque cum con- 


verſis 
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juxta quod unuſquiſque in ſæculo utebatur. Singuli de 


&& gaudio exultabant. Omnes qui militem intuebantur, de 


ſus in miſeriam illam projectus eſt, in qua homines mori- 


originali omnes nati, per fidem Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti 
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verſis floribus, fructibuſque & herbarum ee j mul. fu 
tiformium decorata, ex quorum ſuavitatis odore, ut fabi vi 0 
fam eſt, vivere . Nox illam aliquando non obny. ont 
bilat, quia ſemper ceeleſti quadam claritate & ineffabili MM per 
ſplendore coruſcat. Tantam ibi hominum utriuſque fexus I n 


vidit multitudinem, quantam reſiduum ſeeculi credidit con- qu: 


tinere non poſſe. Chori choris per loca aſtiterunt, ac dul- 
cis harmoniæ concentu, creatorem omnium laudaverunt, 
Alii quaſi Reges corona incedebant, alii amiQu aureo indu- 


ti videbantur, nonnulli variis, indumentis erant decorati, 
propria | feelicitate gaudebant, finguli de aliorum liberatione 


ejus adventu Dominum bened icebant, & de ejus ereptione 
A mortuis congaudebant. Non æſtum, non frigus ibi al 
quis ſentiebat, nec quicquam quod offendere poſſet vel no- 
cere, videbat. 


Tonc ſan&ti pontifices, qui militi patriam tam præclaram 
-oſtenderant, dixerunt ei: quoniam miſericordia Dei ad nos 
illæſus perveniſti, rationem à nobis audire debes, de ſingu- 
lis quæ vidiſti. Patria hc terreſtris eſt paradiſus, unde 
pro peccatis ſuis ejectus eſt homo primus, hinc verò expul- 


untur, ex cujus carne nos omnes propagati, & in peccato 
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quam in baptiſmate ſuſcepimus, nd hunc Paradiſum reverſi 
ſumus. 
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| fungns. Et- quoniam poſt fidei ſuſceptionem, innumeris 
. aualibus ſumus implicati peccatis, non niſi per purgati- 
onem peccatorum & afflictionem pœnarum huc potuimus 
pervenire. Pcenitentiam enim, quam ante mortem vel 
1» WM morientes ſuſcepimus, & in ſæculo non peregimus, in locis 


„au vidiſti pœnalibus, juxta modum & quantitatem culpa- 
num per tormenta reſtant luenda. ' Omnes enim qui hie 
t. fomus, in locis illis pœnalibus fuimus pro peccatis. Et 


. onnes, quos in pœnis vidiſti, præter eos, qui infra os putei 
i, Infernalis exiſtunt, ad hanc requiem pervenient, & tandem 


lc ſalvi fient. Omni namque die inde aliqui purgati ad nos 


ne WH reniunt, quos in hanc requiem ſicut & fecimus te introdu- 
de WW cimus venientes, nec noſtrum aliquis novit, quamdiu hie 


ne WY noraturus fit. Per miſſas verd, Pſalmos, eleemoſynas & 
li- Wl orationes eccleſiæ generalis, & per ſpecialia amicorum aux- 


0» lia, aut . purgandorum tormenta mitigantur, aut de ipſis 


ſuppliciis ad minora transferuntur, donec pœnitùs liberen- 
tur. Ecce ut vides, hic in magna quiete ſumus, ſed non- 
m Wl cum tamen ad ſupernam coli latitiam aſcendere ſumus 
os WW digni. Tranſibimus hinc poſt ſpatium A Deo ſingulis con- 


u- c in paradiſum cœleſtem, ſicut Deus e 


ul: Dernve n venerandi, enn in 1 decli- 
ori- em ducentes, juſſerunt ut aſpiceret ſurſum. Quo cam 
ato Wi aſpiceret, interrogabant, cujuſmodi coloris eclum eſſet, 


elle auri in fornace ardentis. Hoc inquiunt, quod nunc 
oe | vides, 


* 


reſpectu loci in quo ſtetit. Qui reſpondit: colori ſimile 
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vides, introitus eſt coeli & cceleſtis Paradiſi. Quando 


enim aliqui a nobis recedunt, hinc in cœlum afcendunt, 


Et A diu hic manemus, quotidiè ſemel paſcit nos cibo 


ecœleſti Deus. Et quali hic paſcamur cibo, nobiſcum ſen. 


ties jam guſtando. Vix ſermone finito, & ecce quaſi radi- 


us flammæ ignis de cœlo deſcendens, patriam totam coope- 
ruit, & quaſi per radios ſuper capita ſingulorum ſubſidens, 


flamma demum tota in eis intravit. Unde miles tantam 


dulcedinis in corde ſimul & corpore ſenſit fuavitatem, 
quòd vix intellexit, utrum vivus an mortuus fuiſſet: Sed 


hora illa in momento tranſivit. Sed miles libenter ibi 
manſiſſet, ſi ibi iis deliciis frui licuiſſet. Sed poſt tali 


tantaque jucunda, ei triſtia referuntur. Quoniam inqui 
unt ſancti præſules, & requiem beatorum, ut defideraſti 


& tormenta malorum nunc pro parte conſpexiſti, oportet 


te jam, ut per eam viam, qua veneras, revertaris. Si au- 


tem, quod abſit, malè vixeris, amodò ad ſæculum reverſus, 


vidiſti quanta te expeCtant tormenta. Si verò bene vixeris 
& religiosè, ſecurus eſto: Quia huc ad nos pervenies, 
quando de corpore exibis. In iſto quoque reditu quo 
nunc reverteris, nec dæmonum tormenta formidabis, quia 


dæmones ad te non audebunt accedere, nec tormenta tibi 


poterunt, quæ vidiſti, nocere. Tunc miles flens & ejulans 


ait, hinc diſcedere non valeo, quia valdè timeo, ne per fra- 
gilitatem humanæ miſeriæ aliquid delinquam, quod me 
impediat huc redire. Non inquiunt, ficut tu vis, erit, ſed 


ficut ille, qui & nos & te fecit voluerit, ita fict. Mcerens 
igitur 
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gur & lugens miles ab eis rechicitur ad portam, & eo 


ſum. 
: Add 6 | i f 

Mils igitur Oenus, via qua venerat reverſus, ad aulam 
præfatam pervenit. Sed dzmones quos in ipſo reditu ſuo 
ndit, quaſi timentes eum fugerunt, & tormenta per que 
tranſiit, ei nocere nequiverunt. Et confeſtim cùm aulam 
ntraſſet, occurrunt ei quindecim viri ſupradicti, glorifican- 
tes Deum, qui tantam illi contulerat conſtantiam in tor- 


mentis. Oportet te (inquiunt militi) ut quantoties hine | 


icendas, jam enim in patria tua clareſcit aurora, & niſi 


portam, Prior aperiens, te invenerit, de reditu tuo deſpe- : 
nns, obſerata porta, ad eccleſiam revertetur. Sicque mi- 


es benedictione percepta, ab eis aſcendere feſtinavit & ho- 
ta eadem, qua portam Prior aperuit, miles ei feſtinus veni- 
ens, obviavit. Quem cum Chriſti laudibus Prior ſuſcipi- 


ens, in eccleſiam perduxit, ubi chm per dies quindecim in 


orntione permanſiſſet, ſignaculum crucis accepit, & in ter- 


ram ſanctam devotus proficiſcens, ſepulchrum Domini cum 


bcis aliis venerabilibus, in ſancta contemplatione petivit. 


Et inde expleto laudabiliter peregrinationis voto, reverſus, 
Regem Stephanum dominum ſuum adiit, conſulturus, ut 


<jus conſilio, in ſanctæ religionis ordine reliquum vitæ ſux 


expleret, ac Regi Regum omnium de cætero militaret. 
Contigit autem eo tempore, quod Gervgſius Ludenſis ceeno- + 


bu Abbas, Rege Anglorum Stebano donante, locum ad 
Abbatiam 


contra voluntatem ſuam egreſſo, clauditur porta poſt ip - 


127 


dicto Gileberto remanſus, & ſatis ei devotus miniſtrans, mo- 


nacli, devotus extitit, & in omnibus agendis miniſter fide- 
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Abbatiam conſtruendam i in Hybernia obtineret. Qui mb: 


nachum ſuum nomine Gilebertum ad Regem direxit, ut ab eo 


locum ſuſciperet, & ibi conſtrueret Abbatiam. At Gileber. 


tus ad Regem veniens, conqueſtus eſt nimis, quod patriæ 
illius lnguam non novit. Sed inquit Rex, bonum tibi in- 

terpretem Deo auxiliante, inveniam. Et vocato milit 
Oeno, juflit Rex ut cum Gileberto iret, & cum ipſo in Hy. 
bernia remaneret. Quod miles gratanter annuens, cum 


nachalem habitum ſuſcipere voluit: Quia ſervus eſſet, quem 
Dominus præelegit. Tranſeuntes autem in Hyberniam, 


Abbatiam conſtruxerunt: Ubi miles Oenus, interpres mo- 


lis. Quandocunque verò monachus ſolus alicubi cum mi- 
lite fuit, de ſtatu purgatorii & pcaenis mirabilibus, quas vi- 
derat & experto didicerat, curiosè ab eo quæſivit. At ille 
qui nunquam audire potuit de purgatorio loqui, quin pro- 
rumperet in fletum amariſſimum, cœpit ſub ſigillo ſecreti 
amico pro ædificatione, ea que audierat, viderat, & experi- 
mentis didicerat, enarrare: Affirmans ſeſe omnia corporeis 
oculis conſpexiſſe. Hujus autem monachi induſtria & di- 


ligentia, hujus militis experientia redacta eſt in Scripturam, 


ſimul cum relatione epiſcoporum regionis, & aliorum reli 
gioſorum, qui cauſa Jann perhibuerunt teſtimonium ve· 


ritati. 


Tux following is a copy of the celebrated epiſtle, ad- 


treſed to the Pope, from Robert Bruce and the Scottiſh 


Parliament, aſſembled at Aberbrothwick. It bef peaks the | 
| mgnanimous ſpirit, and the clear moral intelligence of the Þ 


Scottiſh Nation, better than any other public deed of the 
age. It is indeed, one of the moſt intereſting authentic 
pers that have been preſerved to us in the hiſtory of 
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Sinernifuo fairi in Chriſto be domino, doimitio Jo- 
hanni, divini providentia ſacroſanctæ Romanæ et univer- 
kl eccleſiæ ſummo pontifici z fili ſai humiles et devoti, 


Duncanus comes de Fyfe, Thomas Ranulphi comes Moraviæ, 


tominus Manniz et vallis Anandiz, Patricius d' Dumbur 
comes Marchiæ, Malifus comes de Stratheryne, Malcolmus 
comes de Levenax, Willemus comes de Roſs, Magnus co- 
nes Cathaniz et Orcadiæ, et Willelmus comes Suthirlan- . 


lite, Walterus ſeneſcallus Scotiæ, Willelmus de Sowlis butte- 
lrius Scotiæ, Facobus dominus de Douglas, Rogerus de Mou- 


bray, David dominus de Brechyn, David de Graham, Ingel- 5 


ramus de Umphraville, Johannes de Meneteth cuſtos comita- 


tis de Meneteth, Alexander Fraſer, Gilbertus de Hays con- 
fabularius Scotiz, Robertus de Keith mareſcallus Scotiæ, 


Ver. II. . Kkk Henricus 


\ 
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nes Cambrun, Reginaldus le Chen, Alexander de Seton, Andre. 
as de Leſcelyn, et Alexander de Straton, ceterique barones et 


rum. Scimus, ſanctiſſime pater et domine, et ex antiquo- 


Columnas Herculis tranſiens, et in Hiſpania inter ferociſi- 
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Henricus 4 1 panetarius Scotiæ, Fobannes de Gra. 
ham, David de Linde efay,, Willelmus Oliphaunt, Patricius d 
Graham, Johannes de Fentona, Willelmus de Abirnithy, David 
de Wemys, Willelmus de Maonte-fixo, Ferguſius de Ardreſſun, 
Euſtachius de Maxwell, Willelmus de Rameſay, Willelmus de 
Monte-alto, Alanus de Moravia, Dovenaldus Cambell, Foban- 


libere-tenentes, ac tota communitas regni Scotiæ, omnimo- 
dam reverentiam filialem cum devotis pedum oſculis beato- 


rum geſtis et libris colligimus, quod inter ceteras nationes 
egregias noſtra, ſciz. Scottorum, natio. multis præconiis fu 


erit inſignita: quæ majori Scythia per mare Tyrrhenum et 


mos per multa temporum curricula reſidens, à nullis, quan- 
tumcunque barbaris, poterat alicubi gentibus ſubjugari. Ins 
deque veniens, poſt mille et ducentos annos a tranſitu po- 
puli Iiraeliticy, ſibi ſedes in Occidente, quas nunc obtinet, 
expulſis Britonibus, et Pietis omnino deletis, licet per Nor 
wagieniis, Dacos, et Anglicos ſæpiùs impugnata fuerit, mul- 
tis libi viCtoriis et laboribus quamplurimis acquiſivit; ipſaſ 
que ab omni ſervitute liberas, ut priſcorum teſtantur hiſto- 
riz, ſemper tenuit. In quorum regno centum et treldc- 
cim reges de ipſorum regali proſapia, nullo alienigend in- 
terveniente, regnaverunt. Quorum nobilitates et merit, 


licet ex aliis non clarerent, ſatis (Re effulgent ex eo, 


I qu 


i 
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1050 Rex regum et Deine n Chriſtus, poſt maifics 
nem et reſurreconem ſuam, ipſos, in ultimis terræ finibus 
conſtitutos, quaſi primos ad ſuam fidem ſanctiſſimam con- 
rocavit : ner eos per quemlibet in dicta fide confirinari vo- 
juit; ſed per ſuum primum Apoſtolum vocatione, quamvis 
ordine ſecundum vel tertium, ſcilicet Andream, mitiſſimum 
beati Petri en "_ FOO 5 Light voluit ut 
e 
Hzo autem ſanftifinſ patres et prædeceſſores veſtri ſol- 
licith mente penſantes, ipſum regnum et populum, ut beati 
Petri german peculium, multis favoribus et privilegiis quam 
plurimis munierunt v ira quod gens noſtra ſub ipſorum pro- 
tectione libera haftentis deguit et quieta, donec ille prins 
ceps magnificus rex Anglorum Eadwardus, pater iſtius qui 
nunc eſt, regnum noſtrum acephalum, populumque nullius 
mali aut doli conſeium, nec bellis aut inſultibus tune aſſue- 
tum, ſub amici et confœderati ſpecie ipimicabiliter infeſta- 
wt. Cujus injurias, cædes et violentias, prœdationes, in- 
cendia, prælatorum incarcerationes, monaſteriorum com- 
buſtiones, religioſorum ſpoliationes et occiſiones, alia quo- 
que enormia quæ in dicto populo exercuit, nulli parcens 
tati aut ſexui, religioni aut ordini, nullus ſeriberet, nec ad 
plenum intelligeret, niſi quem experientia informaret. A 
quibus malis innumeris, ipſo juvante qui poſt vulnera me- 
detur et ſanat, liberati ſumus per ſtrenuiſſimum principem, 
regem et dominum noſtrum, D. Robertum, qui, pro populo 
„ | | et 
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et hereditate ſuis de manibus inimicorum liberandis, quaſi 
alter Macchabzus aut Joſue, labores et tædia, inedias et 
periculo læto ſuſtinuit animo: quem etiam Divina diſpoſi- 
tio, et juxta leges et conſuetudines noſtras, quas uſque ad 
mortem ſuſtinere volumus, juris fuccefſio et Debitus nol. 
trornm omnium conſenſus et aſſenſus ned fecerunt 
principem atque regem. Cui, tanquam illi per quem falus 
in populo noſtro facta eſt, pro noſtra libertate tuenda, tam 
jure quim meritis tenemur, et volumus in omnibus adhz. 
rere. Quem fi ab inceptis deſiſteret, et regi Anglorum 
aut Anglicis nos aut regnum noſtrum volens ſubjicere, tan- 
quam inimicum noſtrum, et ſui noſtrique juris ſubverſorem, 
ſtatim expellere niteremur, et alium regem noſtrum, qui ad 
defenſionem noſtram ſufficeret, faceremus : quia Quamdia 
Centum Vivi Remanſerint, Nunquam Anglorum Dominio Al- 
quatenus Volumus Subjugari. Non enim propter gloriam, 
divitias aut honores pugnamus, ſed propter libertatem ſo- 
lummodo, quam nemo bonus, nifi mul cum vita, amitti 
Hinc eſt, reverende pater et domine, qudd ſanctitatem veſ- 
tram omni precum inſtantia, genuflexis cordibus exoramus, 


quatenus fincero corde menteque pià recenſentes, quod, 


apud eum cujus vices in terris geritis, non ſit pondus et 
pondus, nec diſtinctio Judæi et Græci, Scoti aut Anglici, 


tribulationes et anguſtias nobis et eccleſiæ Dei illatas ab 
Anglicis, paternis oculis intuentes, regem Anglorum, cui 
ſufficere debet quod poſſidet, chm olim Anglia ſeptem aut 
b ſolebat ſufficere regibus, monere et exhortari dig- 


% 


nemini, 
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nemini, ut nos Scots in exili degentes Scotia, ultra quam 


; habitatio non eſt, nihilque niſi noſtrum cupientes, in pace 


dimittat. Cui, pro noſtra procuranda quiete, quicquid poſ- 
ſumus, ad ſtatum noſtrum reſpectu habito, facere volumus 
cum effectu. Veſtra enim intereſt, ſancte pater, hoc face- 
re, qui Paganorum feritatem, Chriſtianorum culpis exigen« 


tibus, in Chriſtianos ſevientem aſpicitis, et Chtiſtianorum 


terminos arctari indies; quantumque veſtræ ſanctitatis me 
moria derogat, ſi, quod abſit, eccleſia in aliqua ſui parte 
veſtris temporibus patiatur eclipſim aut ſcandalum, vos vi- 
deritis. Excitet igitur Chriſtianos principes, qui non cau- 


ſam ut cauſam ponentes, ſe fingunt in ſubſidium Terræ 


Sanctæ, propter guerras quas habent cum proximis, ire 
non poſſe. Cujus impedimenti cauſa eſt verior, quòd in 
minoribus proximis « debellandis utilitas propior, et refiſten- 


ta debilior æſtimatur. Sed quam læto corde diftns domi - 


nus rex noſter et nos, fi rex Anglorum nos in pace dimit- 
teret, illuc iremus, qui nibil ignorat ſatis novit: quod 


chriſti vicario totique Cbriſtianitati oſtendimus et teſta- 


mur. Quibus fi ſanctitas veſtra, Anglorum relatibus ni- 
mis credula, fidem finceram non adhibeat, aut ipſis in noſ- 
tran confuſionem favere non deſinat, corporum excidia, 


mimarum exitia, et cetera quæ ſequentur iricommoda, quæ 


pſi in nobis et nos in ipſis fecerimus, vobis ab Altiſſimo 
credimus imputanda; Ex quo ſumus et erimus, in his quz 


tenemur, tanquam obedientiæ filii vobis, tanquam ipſius 


vicario, parati in omnibus com placere, Ipliques tanquam 
Summe 
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Summo Regi et Judici, cauſam noſtram tuendam commit. 
timus, cogitatum x jactantes in ipſo, ſperanteſque 
firmiter quod in nobis virtutem faciet et ad nihilum redi. 
get hoſtes noſtros. Sanctitatem ac ſanitatem veſtram con- 
ſervet Altiſſimus eccleſiæ ſuæ ſanctæ per tempora diutur- 
na. Dat. apud monaſterium de Abirbrothoc in Scotia, 
ſexto die Aprilis, anno gratiæ milleſimo trecenteſimo vice- 
ſimo, anno vero regni regis noſtri ſupradic̃ti quinto deci- 
mo. R de FEM Tl „ 
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Tu. E following Leonine verſes written by William Baf 

ton, the monk, on the battle of Bannockburn, have ap- 

peared worthy of inſertion here. Baſton came to ſing the 

glories of Edward; but was compelled to celebrate the tri- 

umph of Bruce. Theſe. verſes are an original record of 

the events of the battle; ; and a curious monument of the 
taſte of the Age. 


METRA DE ILLUSTRI BELt.0 DE BANOKBURN: 


De planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo: 
Riſum retrudo, dum tali themate ludo. 
Rector cœleſtis, adhibens ſolamina mæſtis, 
Verax eſt teſtis, qui proſpera ferre poteſt his, 
| 1 Quos 


* 
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Quos vincit reſtis, pro Gndone ſordida veſtis. 


Ploro ſub his geſtis, perimit quos torrida peſtis. 


Bella parata fleo, lamentans ſub canopeo, 

dub quo rege reo, neſcio, teſte Doo. 
Eſt regnum duplex, et utrumque cupit dominari; 
Sed neutrum ſupplex vult à reliquo ſuperari. 
Dum ſe fic jactant cum Baccho note ee | 
Scotia, te mactant, verbis Vanis reprobando. 
Dormitant, ſtertunt, quos irrita ſomnia mutant, 
Fortes ſe putant, patriæ confinia vertunt. 


Explicat exercitus ſplendentia ſigna per arva 1 1255 


jam ſunt diſperſi, nimis eſt virtus ſua parva. 


Fulminat ad bella præco, clamans dira novella: 


Fellea ſunt mella, tanta durante procella. 

Nunc armatornm diſponunt geſta virorum, | ; 
Ne gens Anglorum vires enervat eorum. N 

Tu fer vexillum, quo Scoti terriſicentur, 
Agmina poſt illum belli pro more ſequentur. N 
Arcitenens arcus tendas, nec ſis modo parcus, 
lic tranſmittas hoſtes ſagittas: 
Iſthac tu tela vibres, quaſi fulgur, anhelaa 
Non te protela, mortem feriendo revela. 

Obvict hic illis cum fundis atque lapillis, 
Pandens veſana, faciendo 

Et loca tu fiſte, tenden ut arte baliſtæ. 
Examen triſte populus denunciat iſte. 
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Haſtz tolluntur, patriz ſatrapes rapiuntur: 
Sic diſponuntur, quod multi multa loquuntur. 
Format et. informat rex Scotus prælia dira, 


Sunt equites, pedites, O quam congreſſio mira t . , 


Clamat rex, animat Scotorum nobiliores, 
Citat et invitat ad bella viros potiores : 
Cernit, diſcernit acies pro marte paratas, 
Tales mortales gentes cenſet fuperatas. | 

| Fatur, ſolatur turbas populi venientis, - + 
Ritt, deriſit Anglorum fœdera gentis. 
Fortis dux mortis digitos ad bella docebat, 
Ser vis protervis, nulli deferre jubebat. 
Lztus fit cœtus, ſcitis rumoribus iſtis, 
Stabit, pugnabit, ſic fiet Anglia triſtis. 
Ken fortes unit, et cunctis dat ſua jura, 85 

| Quos armis munit, prædicens bella futura. 
Imbre fagittali minuatur ab inguine ſanguis, 
Turbine lethali ftimulet jaculator ut anguis. 
Haſta teres fodiat proceres ſpargendo cruorem, 
Miſſilibus cum pernicibus renovando dolorem, 
Timba ſecuri pectora cruri ſcindere cure; 
Tela vibrabit, fic ſuperabit, ſi bene duret. 
Muero latet, nil poſſe patet pro marte valere. ; 


Sors præterit quibus omen erit ſupplenda replere. 


Machina plena malis pedibus formatur equinis, 


— 


— 
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Exploratores mittunt hinc inde potentess 
Multos rumores ſunt inter ſe referentes. 7 Eo 8 5 


| Arida terra gerit Strivelini prælia prima, . Bo . . 
dplendida turba ferit, ſed tandem tendit ad ima. „ 


Eſt calor ardeſcens, urente calore caloregs i bs 


| Quam vi fortunæ facit Anglis Scotia duram. - | 
Anglicolz, quaſi cœlicoliæ, ſplendore niteſcunt, 
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Plebs foveas fodit, ut per. eas Jabantur equeſires, 

Et pereant fi quos videant tranfire pedeſres, n 5 . 

Advena turba vocatur, Scotica gens numeratury | 

Prima phalanx ſociatur, regia vis comitatur. 12 5 

Scandere nullus eorum terga valebit equorum; 
Fient fic aliorum plures domini dominorum. ©  ; 


} 


4 
41 


Dira dies ſolis pandit primordia molis, 5 75 5.0 bY 
Angligenz prolis, hinc exit ab ore ſuo lis. ; 71 


Et dolor immenſus, auſtente dolore dolorem, 
Et furor accenſus, ſtimulante furore furorem. 
at clamor, creſcens, feriente priore priorem z 
Iſt valor areſcens, fruſtrante valore valorem:  _ NE new 1 


— 


lt gens demeſcens, reprobante minore minorem. N 
E& ſtupor auditus, geminante ſtupore ſtuporem. ; 
Eſt populus tritus, perdente tenore tenorem. 

Surgit rugitus, fundente cruore cruorem, | 

Nunc timor eſt ſcitus, metuente timore timorem. 


Atra dies lunz peſtem renovat nocituram, ' 


Magnanimi, tanquam minimi, ſub nube quieſcunt. N 
Vor. II. Ml eee, 


448. 


Te gens hoſtilis ſuperat feritatis abunde. 


AEN 
Exſpectat, ſpectat gens Anglica quos nece plectat 
Admotos Scotos ab eis non longe remotos. 
Plebs plangit, clangit ; ſed quam congreſſio tangit, 
Nunc plangit, frangit vires quas. iCtibus angit. | 
- Magnifici modici Scotorum ſunt. inimici; 
Munifici medici poterit victoria enn ; 
Inſultus ſtultus prætenditur ordine cultus, 
Singultus multus erumpit ab aggere vultus. 
Deſcendens, frendens, pedibus gens Scotica tendens, : 
Defendens, vendens ſua prodit dirs rependens. 

Hic rapit, hic capit, hie terit, hic ferit : ecce dolores | 
Vox tonat, æs ſonat, hic ruit, hic luit, arcta modo res. 


Hic ſecat, hic necat, hic docet, hic nocet, iſte fugatur, 


Hic latet, hic patet, hie premit, hic gemit, hic ſuperatur, 


Hic fremit, hic tremit, hic pavet, hic cavet, iſte ligatur, 


Hic legit, hic tegit, hic metit, hic petit, hic ſpoliatur: 

Creſcit inedia, corpora, prædia diripiuntur, 

Heu ! mulieres, miles et heres inficiuntur. 
Clare comes, venerande fomes, Glovernice cultor, 

Heu l moreris, ſub ſtrage peris, fic fit Deus ultor. 

Trux Cliffordenſis mucrone retunderis enſis, 


letibus immenſis ruis hoſtibus undique denſis. 
Miles Marſcallus Willelmus, in agmine fortis, 


Scotorum callus tibi pandit vulnera mortis. 


Audax Edmunde Mauley probitate virilis, 


| Belliger | 
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Belliger finds Tibetoyt, quaſi fervidus ignis 
Enſibus et lignis cadis, inſtat mors tua ſignis, TI 5 
Nobilis Argenten, pugil inclite, dulcis Egidi, 
Vix ſcieram mentem, cum te ſuccumbere vidi, - 
Quid fruar ambage ? de tanta quid cano lunge ? 
Vix poterit trageedia pandere ſchiſmata plagz. 
Nomina bellantum mea mens neſcit numerare, 
Quot, quæ, vel quantum mors novit ibi violare. 
Multi maktantur, multi jaculis terebrantur, . 
Multi merguntur, multi vivi capiuntu. 
Boves ſtringuntur, et munera multa petuntur, 
lam ſunt ditati per eos et magnificati, 
Qui primd ſtrati fuerant velut apporiati, 
„rr gyrum inis loca ſunt vallata rapinis; 
orb repleta minis replicantur et aufta ruinis. 
Neſcio quid dicam, quam non ſevi meto ſpicam 
Linquo doli tricam, pacem colo] Juris amicam. 3 
Qui curat plura, ſcribendi ſit ſibi cura; ; 14 
Et mea mens dura, rudis eſt vox, ima litura. . 
| Sum Carmelita, BasTON cognomine diftus, . _ 
| Qui doleo vita, in tali ſtrage relictus. | 
$i quid deliqui, fi quæ recitanda reliqui, 
Hæc addant hi qui non ſunt ſermonis iniqui, 


ger | 
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o. IV. 


TH E following. is the othuiog: of another Rhymer 


| eclebrating t the Tie battle of Bannockburn. 10 


[ * 


TT n METRO BELL] DE BaNNOk. 


M. SEMEL et C. ter, ſimul X. I. jungito quater, 
Nato Baptiſta, nova gratia contigit iſta, | 


Quòd rex Scotorum, peditum e cum parte ſuorum, | 


Anglos proſtravit, equites cum rege fugavit. 
Rivulus eſt ſuper hoc teſtis cognomine Bannok. 
In quo ſubmerſa j jacuerunt corpora yerſa : 
Quo rex Anglorum, numero fidendo ſuorum, 
Armatis populis equitum ter millibus centis , 
Et peditum turmis circundatus eee 
| Scotos aggreditur, et eos delere molitur, 
Recurſum facere caſtro cupiens Strivelinæ. 
| Te, Strivelina, commendant prælia bina : 
Gens vi divina cadit Anglica, teſte ruina. | 

| Turba ruit procerum, cadit hie utroque dierum 


Ad magnum numerum. Fit ibi diſperſio rerum. | 


Gens 


823 502 


a A 2 = © =ay 
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Gens cadit Anglorum, fugit et rex triſtis eorum. 
Stat rex Scotorum, fervens in amore ſucrum: IH 
Hic relevat jura, quæ jam fuerant Pre gt 
Pervigiti curà tollit rex noxia plura. 1 
Anniſus totos, quos Anglia pluribus was e 
Concipit in Scotos, lux obruit una Johannis. | 
Nam rex Anglorum, molitus nomen corum 
Tunditùs auferre, luit in ſe prælia guerræ. 
Arma movet, concepta fovet, perit in pariendo; 
Aggreditur dum non fu gitur, fugit ipſe latendo. ; 
Dedecus aſſequitur, aggreſſor quando fugatur. 
Cui bene conſulitur, qudd vel ſic ſe ee Eo 16 
Cum paucis fugit in campo rex, enſe relicto; 
Nec populo patet ulla fugæ via, * N 
Turba ſuperba ducum, morbum Ta caducum, 
di tamen evadit, eques ante, pedes modò vadit. 
Aſpiceres illic proceres alioſque potentes 
Diſperſos, illos merſos, hos enſe ruentes, . LOA 
di forſan vivi fugiunt alii fugitiv , 
Rupibus et rimis latitant, aut vallibus imis, 
Dum captivantur. Proſternitur atque fugatur. 
Forth ſepelit multos armis et equis bene cultos, 
Quos probat indultos alienis ultio ſtultos. 
Quos tibi ſerviles reputabas, Anglice miles, 


His dum tu viles, opus eſt fatearis heriles. 55 5 


Sic levat eliſos Dominus dans robora Parvis 
b. ſ eie z Altos pres in aryis. 
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Per loca Forthina fugientum facta ruina, 


APPEND *. 


Anglia quæ plenis promebas cantica venis 


Sume ſub his pœnis, Jeremiæ conſona trenis. 


Omnibus exoſa, dum viribus imperioſa, hy 


Omnibus eſſe ſitis, luis hic incommoda litis. - 

Expertos Scotos metuens, tibi jam bene notos, 

A modd ne temere contemnas, diſce cavere. 
Excutit E pannis Anglos lux alma Johannis 


Sandi Baptiſtz, pro quo tibi gloria Chriſte. 
Bannok habet limus quorum nec nomina ſcimus: 


Quando domi deſunt, perpendit gens ſua quæ funt,” 
Palma triumphalis, inimicis exitialis, e 


Scotis dum ceſſit, his laus ſaluberrima ereſcit. 
Anglica militia bis victa, fugata, perempta, 


1 


Divitiæ captæ, currus, res undique raptæ, 
Materiam flendi dat Anglis atque gemendi. 

Sic gens Scotorum laudat Dominum dominorum, *. 
Inter ſaxoſum fontem caſtrumque nodoſum, | 
Corruit Anglorum geris perfida, fraude ſuorum, - 


O Deus immenſe | quam juſto percutis enſe, 


Colla ſuperborum calcans | et vota tuorum 


Supplens ſupplicium precibus placatus eorum! 


Scotorum cœtus vigeat, virtute yepletus ; 
Et rex ſit lætus, vertens in gaudia fletus, 
Anglis proſtratis, ſubmerſis atque n 
Et captivatis. Sit laus regi pietatis. 


—— — * 


Neo- 


Tas rowing curious ſketch of the Natural Hiſtory of 


keland, in the ſtate in which it was when invaded by the 
Scots, is the compoſition of a Monkiſh writer, Jott ANNES 
ps HIBERxIA; and is too intereſting and too rare, not to 


deſerve inſertion here, for the illuſtration of the Scottiſh | 


wats nd = as it is connected with the . 


. 
: , 


0 DR HIBERxIA. 'Gleba | STEER uberique 


frugum proventu, felix terra eſt. et fœcunda Hibernia. 


Frugibus arva, pecore montes, nemoroſa feris abundant ; 3 
paſcuis. tamen quam frugibus, gramine quàm grano fœcun- 


dior eſt inſula. Multam fruges in herba, pluriman | in cul- 


mis, mitlorem in granis ſpem promittunt : tritici namque 
grana contracta ſunt huic et minuta, et vix alicujus vann 
beneficio purganda. Abundè ſatis et campi veſtiuntur, 
farciuntur et horvea z ſola verd granaria deſtituuntur. 
Quod ver gignit et parturit, #ſtas nutrit et provehit, vix 


in meſſe pluvialis aquoſitas colligi permittit : Æolicis nam- 


que flatibus et pluvialibus innundationibus, præ allis terris, 
hæc exuberat. Collateralis verd Zephyro ab auſtrali parte 
frequentior et procellofior aliis Corus hic regnat. Lacus 
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guoque plurimos et pulcherrimos, piſcoſos et grandes, pre 
aliis terris, quas vidimus, quaſi ſpeciale quid, hæc terra 
fert: qu et mediamnes aliquantulum elevatos et valde 
 ameenos inter ſe continet ; ubi fecuritatis loca et refugji, 


propriaque domicilia, et, præterquam navigio, macceffibi- 


lia, dominatores terræ metare ſolent. Marinis piſcibus per 
omnia latera ſatis abundant maritima: flumina vero lacuſ- 


que ſuis ſibique innatis fœcunda ſunt piſcibus; et præci- 


pue generibus tribus, ſalmonibus viz. et trutis, anguilliſque 
lutoſis. Murænis etiam oculoſis ad divitum catinos abun- 
dat; ſed deſunt eis in aliarum regionum et dulcis aquz 
generoſi piſces, lucii viz; et perticæ, rochiæ, gradiones et 


gubiones: deſunt et minutæ lochiæ, capitones et verones, 
et ferè omnes qui non ex marinis fluctibus ſemitivam ori- 
ginem trahunt. Accipitres itaque falcones et niſos, qui- 
bus, ad nobilium delicias, animoſa pectora roſtraque recur- 
va et acuta, pedes unguibus armatos aptoſque prædæ, na- 


tura dedit, præ aliis regionibus hæc copiosè producit. A- 


quilarum quoque non minorem ibi copiam, quam alibi 


milvorum, videas. In tanta verd numeroſitate grues ib 


in gruunt, ut in uno grege centum, et circiter hunc nume- 


rum, frequenter invenias. /Sunt et aves ibi multæ quæ 


bernaces vocantur, quas mirum in modum, contra quaſi 


naturam, natura producit ; ; aucis quidem paluſtribus ſimi- 


les, ſed minores. Ex lignis nam que adjectivis per æquora 
: devolutis, primo quaſi gummi naſcuntur; dehinc tanquam - 
ab alga ligno cohærente, conchilibus teſtis ad liberiorem 


formationem 
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frmat] ionem incluſe per roſtra e et ſic quouſque 
proceſſu temporis firmam plumarum veſtituram indutz, 
vel in aquis decidunt, vel in aEris libertatem volatu ſe 
ber unt; ex ſucco ligneo marinoque, dicuita nimis ad- | 
mirandaque ratione ſeminii, alimenta ſimulque incrementa 2 
ſuſcipiunt. Vidi etiam et ego conſeriptor hujus libri, qui 
me prius ſcriptorem intitulavi, ad differentiam ſcribe, cum 15 
oculis meis ſemel in S. Andrea plus quam mille minuta 
bujuſmodi avium corpora, in littore maris ab una protela 
et grandi alga dependentia, teſtis incluſa et jam formata. 
Conſimile vidi, et multi mecum ſemel in Amonia inſula, 
non tamen tanto numero ſicut privs, be | | 


e x 


6 


FERARUMQUE, quas occidentales pn regiones, cunc- 


tas fere ſpecies continet Hibernia. Habet enim cervos præ 
nimia pinguedine minds fugere prævalentes: a quanto que 


minores quantitate, tanto precellentids efferuntur-capitis 
et cornuum dignitate. Sunt et lepores multi, ſed minuti, 
cuniculis quidem tam ſui modicitate, quam delicath piloſi- 
tate, conſimiles. Ut autem breviter complectar, omnium 
mimalium, ferarum, et avium corpora hie, quam alibi, ſuo 


in genere minora reperies, ſolis hominibus ſuam retinenti- 


bus majeſtatem. Inter omnia vermium genera tolis non 
nocivis Hibernia gaudet. Venenoſis orhnibus caret ſerpen- 


bus et colubris; caret bufonibus et ranis; caret tortuis et 


frorpionibus ; ; caret aſpidibus et draconibus: habet tamen 
aaneas et ee habet lacertas, led has prorſus i in- 
Vol. H. 1 MN m m nocuas. 
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nocuas. Quidam verd, favarabili ſatis ſigmento, conjedlu- 
rant. Sanẽtos Patricium, Columbam et Brigidam peſtiſeris 
cunctis infulam pargaiTe. Nec mihi mirandum vidctur, 
quòdd vermium iſtorum, ſicut et piſciuc, avium et ferarum 
quarundam, naturalem defectum patitur: Sed hoc ſtupore 
dignum occurrit, quòd in Hiberniam venenoſum aliunde 
advectum nunquam ibi vivum contineri vel potuit vel po- 
teſt. Legitur namque in antiquis terræ iſtius Sanctorum 
ſcriptis, quod aliquoties experiendi oratia ſerpentes in ollis 
Eneis delati ſunt; ſed, N citò medium maris Hiberrici 
| tranſmeaverant; exanimes et mortui reperti ſunt. Toxi- 
cum quoque ſimiliter, fi allatum fuerit, mediis i in fluctibus 
Irinata malitia benignior aura privavit. Scrutatores tamen 
oceani mercatores aſſerentes audivimus, quòd cùm naves in 
portu Hibernico aliquamdiu exoneraverint, bufones, caſu 
illatos, in fundo navium invenerunt 3 quos dum vivos in 
terram projeciſſent, ſtatim verſo ventre, videntibus et ad- 
mirantibus multis, medii crepuerunt et interierunt. 

CoNs TAT igtur, quod Give ex acris nova quidem et in- 
Wn” ita, benigniſſima tamen, clementia, ſive ex terræ ipfius 
vi quadam occulta et venenis inimica, nec animal veneno- 
ſum hic ſubſiſtere poteſt; et venenum quodlibet, aliunde 
advectum, omnem malignitatis efficaciam prorſus amittit. 
In tantum ſiquidem terra hc inimica veneno eſt, ut ſi 
aliarum regionum ſeu viridaria, ſeu quælibet alia loca, pul- 
vere ipſius aſpergantur, venenoſos abinde vermes procul 


| | exterminant. 
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exterminant. Corrigize ſive coria Ante hujus patriz, 


confimiliter enenoſis obſtant. ( Terra terrarum omnium 


lemperatiffima. Non cancri calor exæſtuans compellit ad 


umbtas: non, ad focos capricorni Hook urgenter invitat. 


Nives hic rard, et tune modico tempore durare videbis. 


Ex omni tamen vento, non minds Subſolano Favonioque 


et Zephyro, quam Circior et Boreali, ex omni quidem mo- 
dice, ex nullo immoderits, brumefcit. Sicut æſtivo, ſic et 
byemali tempore herboſa vireſcunt paſcua; unde nec ad 


pabula fœna ſecari, nec armentis unquam ſtabula parari ſo- 


lent. Veris amœnitate temperdeque tempora fere cencta 


tepeſcunt. Aeris quoque clementia tanta eſt, ut nec ne- 


bula inficiens, nec ſpiritus hie peſtilens, nec aura corrum- 
pens. Medicorum opera parum indiget inſula : morbidos 
enim homines, præter moribundos, paucos invenies. Ih- 


ter ſanitatem continuam mortemque ſupremam nihil fere 


medium. Nemo unquam indigenarum bie natus terram, 


atremque ſalubrem non egreſſus, ulla trium generum ſpe- 


cie ſebricitarit : 4 folk vexantur acuth, eque perrard. Hic 


quidem tenor rebus naturaliter incrat : : ſed, mundo ſeneſ⸗ 


cente, et tanquam in decrepitæ wtatis ſenitam j jam vergen⸗ 


te et ad finem tendente, cunftarum fere natura rerum | 


corrupta et in deterius eſt mutata. 


| \ 
L 


Taxra fiquidem pluviarum ble jam. inundat ubertas, 


tanta nebularum et imbrium incumbit imparitas, ut vix 


tres dies, vel ſtivos, continuk ſcrenitate clareſcere videas: 


Nulla 
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Nulla tamen acris turbulentia, nulla temporis intemperiet 
vel ſanos et bilares hic contriſtat, vel etiam delicati capitis 
cerebrum turbat. Terræ motus hic nunquam, vix ſemel 
in anno tonitruum audies. Non hic tonitrua terrent, non 
RR fulmina feriunt, non cataractæ obruunt, non terræ motus 
| | - abſorbet: non leo rapit, non pardus lacerat, non urſa de- 
: vorat, non tygris abſumit; nec cibariorum xenia, etiam ab 
w hoſtibus confecta, ulla veneni ſuſpicio reddit infeſta. Non 
: : noverce privignus, non matron, quantumlibet offenſæ ma- 
ritus toxicata pocula reformidat. 
. , , , 
Est lacùs in Momonia boreali duas continens inſulas, 


hk > * . . 1 he - ; . 7 G 
- unam majorem et alteram minorem. Major eccleſiam ha- 


libes, quos cœlicolas vel Keledeos five Colideos vocant, de- 


vote deſerviunt. In majorem nunquam femina, vel femi- 


retur. In minore verò inſula nemo unquam mortuus fuit, 
vel morte naturali mori petuit; unde et viventium inſula 
vocatur. Morbo tamen lethali graviſſimè interdum vexan- 
tur, et uſque ad extremam exhalationem miſerabiliter aff- 
ciuntur. Cümque nihil amplius ſpei, nihil jam vitæ vitalis 
ſupereſſe præſentiunt, chmque, invaleſcente invaletudine, 
tam finaliter afflicti fuerint, ut morte mori malint, quim 


tum reddunt. 


E sx 


bet antiquæ religionis, minor verò capellam, cui pauci cœ - 


nei ſexũs animal aliquod intrare potuit, quin ſtatim more- 


vitam deducere mortis, in majorem denim inſulam ſe na- 


vicula deferri faciunt, qu ſtatim ut terram attingunt ſpiri- 
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Esr fons in Nombun, cujus aquis ſi quis abluitur, ſta · 
tim canus efficitur. Vidi hominem cujus pars barbæ lym- | 
phis ejus lota canis incanduerat, alteri parte in ſui natura 
fuſcà manente. i Eſt & contra fons in Lagenia, quo ſi quis 
abluitur, non caneſcet amplius. Bunt hec Fohannis de Hi 


ternia. Sunt et alia quam admiranda Hiberniæ mirabilia, | 
de quibus iſta tufficiant; Nunc ad annalia revertamus. 


. 


Th 


Is my enquiries concerning the JWeights'and Meaſures of 


the Scots in the period of their Hiſtory comprehended in 


this Volume; Pl! took occaſion to look into the Old Laws of 
France, in hopes of finding there ſomething which might 7 


ſerve to illuſtrate the ſubject of my en quiries. The fol- 
lowing extract from a very rare collection of thoſe laws; 
notwithſtanding the lateneſs of the dates of the ſtatutes it 


contains; reflects confiderable light on the Old Weights 
| and Meaſures of Europe, and ſerves to Juſtify the princt 
ples dated in the Text of this Hiſtory. 
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De la reduction des poids & meſures ? a vne facon 
N grandeur par tout le ropaume de Fratce, 


1 \ 


— 


Que toutes les aunes How © egales par le Royaume 4 France, & 7 1 


n y aura que vne ſeule forme eras ey s 


- 


FRANCOIS I En Tan 1540. 
FRANCOIS par la grace de Dieu Roy de France, à tous 
preſens & à venir, Salut. Comme il ſoit venu a noſtre 
notice et cognoiſſance, que pour h diverſit des aunes, au- 
nages & forme Tauner, & des noms des meſures ſeruans \ 
ceſte fin, tant a nos bonnes villes, & citez, qu autres lieux 
de noſtre royaume, pays, terres, & ſeigneuries, par ci deu- 
ant pluſieurs; fautes, fraudes, & abus ſe ſont enſuyuis eſdits 
aunages, tant en draps dor, d' argent, de ſoye, draps de 
laine, toilles que caneuas & autres marchandiſes qui ſont 
ſuietes 2 à aunage, auec pluſicurs procez & differens, au grand 
intereſi de nous & de nos ſuiets & choſe publique, & pour- 
roit pulluler & continuer ci-apres I Tadvenir fi par nous 


1 'eſtoit ſur ce pourucu. 
l 


Scavoir faiſons, que nous deſirans toutes fraudes, fautes, 
abus & maluerſations ceſſer & eſtre corrigees de noſtre 
temps, 
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temps, & entre nos ſuiets eſtre gardee equite, foy & loy-- 


wte, obuier & extirpex tous procez & differens, qui auien- 


rent & ſont auenus par ci deyit, au moyen des fraudes, 
has & larrecins faits ſur le: fait & forme deſlites aunes & 


aunages :' auos dit, declare, ſtatue & ordonne, & par ces 


preſentes, par Taduis & deliberation de noſtre conſeil, di- 
ſons declarons & ordonnons, voulons & nous plaiſt de noſ- 
tre certaine ſcience, pleine puilſance & authoritè Royal 
quvne. ſeule forme d auner ſoit eſtablie & ordonnee en noſ- 
tre royaume, pays & ſeigneuries, qui aura de longueur 
trois pieds, ſept pouces & huit lignes, le tout à toiſe. / | 


* 


Er ſera la forme d' auner fuſt > fuſt, ſans donner aucun 
poulce & euent, ne quelconque aua tre auantage outre, ne 
plus avant que la deſſuſdite longueur & iuſte meſure d icelle 


une, qui ſera nommee Paune du Roy, dont ſera premiere · | 
ment par le preuoſt de Paris, ou ſes lieutenans ciuil & cri- 


nine}, preſens nos aduocat procureur audit lieu, & au- 
tres, qui pour ce ſeront a appeler fait & adiutte = eſtallon 


de fer, ou cuyure de ladite longueur & forme q aune, pour 


tre miſe a garde en vn cofire bu lieu publie, ſous la | 
| garde de ladite preuoſtẽ. Et ſemblables ſerot faites, miſes 
| & tenues en nos bonnes villes & citez d' Amiens, "Thotoſe: 


Bourdeaus, Orleas, Lyon, Bourges, Poictiers, Angers, 


Tours, Roven, Dijon, Troyes, Meaux & Carcaſſonne, 
qu au tres villes, lieux 8 places, tant à nous appartenans 


e qu aux princes & ſignurs de noſtre ſang, pre- 
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hts, comtes, barons, chaſtelains, qu autres quelconque ayang 
droict dq aunage, qui ſeront tenus icelies prendre ſur leſdits 


eſtallons, en celle deſdites villes ou citez, que bon leur 
ſembleræ: pour auſdites aunes & non autremèt eſtre me- 


furez; tant en vente, en Bros, que detail, qu'en premiere, 


ſeconde, & toutes autres ventes & reuentes, tous draps d'or 
d' argent, de ſoye, draps de laine, toilles & caneuas, de quel- 
que eſtat & qualite que ſoyent leſdites marchandiſes. 
 LuSQUELLEs aunes ſcront marquees I nos armes & 
chacun des bouts & coings de noſdites villes, citez, len 


& places à nous nuement appartenans, & es autres des ar- 


moiries deſdits pr inces, prelats, ducs, comtes, bards, chaſte- 


Fins, & Autres ayis droict d'aunage, ſans ce qu'il en puiſſe 


eſtre aucunemet we, deux mois apres la publication de ces 


prefentes: : ſur peine, Ceſt 2 4 ſcauoir auſdits ducs, Prelats, 
comtes, barons, villes, citez & autres. ayas droict d'aunage, 
de priuatiòn, t tät dudit droict que de leurs iuriſdictions: :& | 
à tous courriers. & auneurs, de privation de leurs eſtats & 
offices, de punition corporelle & amende arbitraire, & aux 
marchans vendans & achetans, de confiſcation des denrees 
&-marchandiſes, qul ſeroyent par eux achetees & vendues, 
autrement qu'à ladite aune & forme d'auner, en aboliſſant 


tous autres noms & denominations & toutes autres quanti- 


tez & meſures, pour le fait dudit aunage, que celle dont 
deſſus eſt faite mention, ſous les peines deuant dites. 
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ä FERDIS. 
royaume que autres eſtrangers fre quent ans nos foires dudit 
Lyon, & auffi les vendeurs, acheteurs & faifant le train de 
_ drapperie de laines leurs auroyent remonſtrẽ que noſtredi 
edict & ordonnace par nous faits au mois d Auril mill 
cinq cens quarante, fur la forme & maniere Eauner, leur 


eſtoit & 8 eſt grandement dommageable, preiudiciable, & 


inſupportable en ce ſeulement quil eſt ordonne auner fuſt 


2 fuſt leſdits draps de laine, pour leſs cauſes & raiſons qui 


genſuyuent : Premierement, par ce que leſdits draps de 
laine ſont q autre forme & nature. que ne ſont les draps 


tow de ſoye & de toilles ſuictes à auner, par ce que leſdits 


draps d'or, de ſoye & de toilles ſont fermes, & ne {> peu- 
uent eſtendreſ comme font les draps de laine, qui ſont mols 
& obeiſſans tant par la liziere, que par le dos, de ſorte 
qu'on no les ſcauroit iuſtement auner. fuſt à fuſt. Car en 
meſurant leſdits draps de laine fuſt Auſt, ainſi qu il ſe fait 
deſdlits draps de ſoye & toilles, il conuiendroit que vne 
perſonne tienſiſt Taune, & vne autre perſonne le drap a 
deux. mains, & le preſenter ſur Paune: 5 & ce faiſant on ne 
ſcauroit ſi peu tirer le drap de laine, & le tenir de roideur 


le log de Paune, quill ne s'eſtende d'vn poulce ou deux par | 


aune, ſelon Fobeiſſance du drap qui ſeroit tire & tenu en 


roideur, tellement que ſur vn drap de quarante ou cin- | 


quante aunes 85 trouueroit deux aunes de tare, & chacune 
fois qu il ſeroit auſſi aune fult à fuſt, autant de fois y ſcroit 
trouuẽ diverſite & difference Taunage. Car impoſſible 
ſeroit tenir le drop de laine touſiours en vne raiſon & roi- 
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— aul ne ben plus roide, ou plus niche vne 6208 qu'- 2, 
: qui cauſeroit plus d'abus A. ceux qui youdroyent 5 
ent de noſtre pauure peuple ven- 
dant & achetant leſdits draps, dont aduier droit differet, bar 
tout noſtredit royaume, & vn. dommage ineſtimaple. | Car 15 
on munẽ ment 5 
eſtre quatre perſonnes: 1 ſcauoir Pyn qui tienſiſt laune en 
Fair, Pautre le. drap, vn au ire qui baillaſt- & Taſchat le drap ; 


| ate au gros detrin 


pour auner ainfi faſt I: fuſt, ii y faudroit c: 


E } celuy qui | le preſenteroit 3 a Laune, & In autre qui receu- 


roit ** drap à cauſe de h peſanteur : qu ſeropet gros frais, 15 
{clits quatre perſonnes ne ſcauroyent auner fuſt a fuſt py 


| a fix i iours autat de draps que feroit & fera vne perſonne 


zunat tout ſeul auec le poulce en la maniere accouſtumee ; 5 - 


ſans deſrober leſdits draps. Et la grand longueur d' aunage. | 
| cauſeroit | que bien. ſouuent tous les draps qui ſe vendropent 
ſur la fin deſdites foires de Lyon, gui eſt le temps que ſe 
fait la grand vente, ne ſe pourroit | faire dedans le temps de 
'h franchiſe... Et pour tant ſeroyent les marchans epntrains 
payer les charges, im ofitions & iſſues. comme, s ils n'eſt- 
dent venus à la foire, qui ſeroit cauſe de les deſtourner, 
'& de ne plus Ko venir, & par conſequent eee 


* 


| dicelles foires. | Et au contraire, en faiſant. Vaunage &iceux iceux 
| draps de laine en la maniere accouſtumee, I beo epucher 
| le drap fur vne table par vn ſeul meſureur tenant Taune 

| @ me main qu'il couche ſur ledit drap, lequel-il tient 4 
autre main, mettãt le poulce & event au bout de Taune; 


Ce faiſant ne pou roit ni ne e peut frauder ne Kar * drap 
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en autre Hoa; que de fa nature, & en meſurerbit uſt 
ment 1e ineſureur plus en vn iour que leftlits quatre per. 


ſonnes 1 ne feroyert fuft A fult « en BN 1ours, & ne ſeroit ledit © 


rap retourne ne detour, 5 als demeurergit Va aune quil 
nous aurolt & a-pleu ore lonner en f lon gueur & eſtat, 
joint ledit poulce & euent pour aune quant auſdits drays 
de, laine ſculement. Nous humblement requeraf leſdits 
ſuppliaus que pour obuler aux fautes & abys qui * pour- 


royent perpetrer & comttettre, K entretenir le train & 


 maniufaQures Piceyx eee de ors \ whe eſt tle 2580 Was & 


plate noſtre ß 2 noſtre plittir kalt e 
qu en entretenant Taune de fa longueur par nous ordonnee 


par tout noſtredit royaume, foir permis * loiſible faire le 
meſurge dyn poulce 8 euent pour chacune aune en h 


manicre accouſtumee, quant” ' auſdits draps de Jane ſeule. 


ment, & fur ce leur impartir noſtre grace: laquelle requeſte 
par eux ainſi i nous preſentee, nous aurions. enuoyee a no- 


| fire preuoſt de Paris, ou ſon lieutenant, pour ſoy informer 


& enquerir de la veritẽ du contenu en iecluy : & apres 
nous renuoyer ladite inforwation qui ſcroit ainſi par luy 
faite 4 75 ſon aduis, A fin de pouruoir auſdits ſuppllans, 


ainſi que de raiſon : ſuyuant lequel renuoy noſtre ame & 


feal conſeiller maiſtre lean Taques de Meſmes, lieutenant 


| ciuil de noftredite preuoſte, procedant A faire ladite infor- 
mation & inqueſtion, auroit procede à hoy" informer & en. 
querir fur le contenu en e 8 Pinformation par buy 
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fur ce e faite renuoyee auec bon adds par denets' nous & 
 noſtre conſeil prius : par lequel et pour les cauſes plus 1 
plein 7 contenues & declarees, luy ſemble que nous devons 
ordonder que les draps de line if oyent aunez d'oreſenauant 
ſelon la forme ancienne & accouſtu mee Gauner, « en baillant / 


poulce: 4 & event deuant, & non poi inet füt A fuſt fins poulee 2 


& ſans euent, ainſi qu'il eſt contenu par Pedict ci deuãt par 


nous fait auner leſdits draps de laine fuſt a fuſt, & aue + 


cela ſera noſtre grand profit & de noſtre royaume, en . 


t touterfois Faune & meſure par nous ordonnee, qu 1 5 
ſuffir a auner kult a fuſt fans euent les org ow Tye! ms: 


J autres ſemblables, 
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Scavora faiſons, « que nous dead FIG toutes « chute le. 
commerce & traffique de marchandiſe de drap eſtre en- 
tretenu en noſtredit royaume, comme eftant-Pon des prin- 
cipaux profits de nos ſuiets & choſe publique, enſemble la 
maniere & fagon anciẽne d'auner leſdits draps garder & 


obleruer, & obuier aux grans pertes '& | dommages qui 
pourroyent aduenir A noſdi its, ſuiets & choſe publique, s s 


| eftoyent contrains. Eauner leſdits draps fuſt 2 fuſt en . 
maniere & forme dau ner nouuellement trouuee & inven- 

Pour ces cauſes & autres conſiderations A ce nous 
 mounans, & eu ſur « ce ſemblablement Taduis des gens de 
noſtre conſeil priue, auops' de nos certaine ſcience, pleine 
| puiſſince &. authorite Royal par ces preſentes dit, declare, | 
wann. & Young, diſons e youlons * nous n 
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„ e a Paris, le vingtieme 1our de luillet, Fan de grace 
| mille eing cens quarantetrois: & de noſtre regne le Vingt⸗ 
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ENRI par la grace de dene beg, 5 
mier de nos amez & feaux preſidens, maiſtres des requeſtes 
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 ordinaires de noſtre hoſtel, conſeillers de le} cour de 5 | | 


Parlement, & maiſtres ordinaires de noſtre chambre des 
comtes ſur ce requis, Salut. Comme en toutes les duchez, . 
marquiſats, comtez, viconitez, baronnies, chaſtelenies, villes, 
teres, iuriſdictions de noſtre royaume & pays de noſtre ' 
obeiſance T ait poids & meſures, la pluſp part differentes de | 
nom, appellation. & grandeur, & ſoit ainſi qui bien ſouuent 
les babitans de Lyne deſdites villes ou leur ne ſcauent ni. 7h 
| entendent les noms, appellations, poids & 1 Ti 0 eur des : 
autres: dont Prouient que ceux qui n Font | cognoifſance | a 
deſdits poids = meſures, cuidans prendre ou acheter les 
denrees & marchandiſes aux poids, prix & meſures, plus 
bels que ceux qu ils cui cui ident & eſtiment ache ter: auf les 5 
receugurs & officers, tant de noſtre domaine que deſdits 
dues, marquis, comtes, vicomtes, ; barons, chaſtclains, ſeig-, 
neurs & autres, en fecenant les blez, cens, & rentes, les 
font, aucunesfois payer a we meſure pour Pautre, & bien 
| founent Plus grande que celle que les ſuiets la doyuent + 
| biiller, & apres en vendant leſdits blez, & grains, 5 ou en 
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rendant comte I leurs maiſtres, les rendent;. ou wakes K 


comtent a plus petite meſure & pareillement les marchans 
& autres vendans, & .debitans marchandiſes, & denrees} \ 
meſure & poids ont ſounent deux poids, plus petis les vas 


| que les autres : & en leſs receuant les meſurent a grandes : 
0 meſures, ou \ grand. poids : ; & quand ils les endet, les 
: meſurent & poiſent 2 a poids. plus petit. Et. fur ce ont eſte 
&. ſont encore commis pluficurs autres fraudes, abus & 

maluerſations, dont Sen ſont enſupuis & enſuyuent pluf- | 
eurs ; queſtions, procez, & differens entre nos ſuiets, qui eſt 
cauſe de les conſtituer en grans frais, deſpens, trauail & 
vexations, comme il ſeroit encores plus : a Faduenir, fi ſur 
les troubles & confuſioits 1 7 eſtoit pourueu de quelque 
> chair & certain nemede, qui ne pourroit eſtre meilleur q 
| de reduire tous leſdits poids & meſures } g vn, 8 ſelon 


MIT i 


1 iceux poids & meſures ainſi reduits, faire regir & gouuer 
” ner tous nos ſuiets. E Et pour ceſt effect, & faire ladite re- 


duction commettre & deputer quelques perſongages no- 
tables A nous. ſeurs & feables: nous a ces cauſes vous auons 


commis & deputs, & vn chacun de vous, & le premier ſur - 


ce requis commettons & deputons, pour proceder 3 I ladite 
reduction deſdits poids & meſures, tant noſtres que deſlits 


princes, prelats, ducs, marquis, comtes, vicomtes, barons, 
8 chaſtellains, & autres ayans droict de poids & meſure, foit 
de blez ou autres. grains, vin, ſel, hulle, & tous autres vi. 


| ures, marchandiſes, denrees qui ayent accouſtume. d eſtre 


MPR: 


vendues, becher, ou x debirecs, ou bien Gents de rente ou 
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clue auſdits poids & iveſares & en ce faiſant iceux poids 
& meſures reduire (en adiouſtant ou diminuant) a,vn ſeul 
poids & meſure, qui ſeront dits, nommes & appelez par 
tout noſtredit royaume & pays de noſtre obeiſſance, le 
poids & meſure de Roy. Et pource que noſtre ville „„ | 
Paris eſt la principale & capitale de noſtre royaume, en 1 '' 
| hqvelle eſt le premier & le principal ſiege de nos Parle- ö 
mens & iuſtices, nous voulons la reduction deſdites „„ | 
| ſures, & execution de noſtre preſente commiſſion eſtre 1 q il 
premierement faite en ladite ville, pour ladite RO | 
faite, & a Vexemple d'icelle eſtre apres garde , obſcrue,, & 
entretenu en toutes les autres villes & Provinces. de noſtre | | | 
royaume. Et pour ce faire, nous voulons & ordonnõs que 1 Wn 
par deuant vous leſdits ſeigneurs qui pretendent droit de 1 
poids, & meſures en noſtredite ville, fauxbourgs, & ban⸗ 
leu de Paris, ſoyent tenus de bailler les noms & denomi- 
nations de leurſdites meſures & poids, du plus grand iuſques 
dau plus petit, pour proceder 4 ladite reduction, & icelle 
faite, voſtre procez verbal, & ce que par vous en aura eſts 
fait, eſtre , Tapporte par deuat nous: pour de tout veu) 0 
eſtre par nous pourueu, comme nous verrons eftre a, faire 14 
par raiſon. De ce faire vous auons donnẽ & donnons plein 1 ifs 
pouuoir, authorite, commiſſion, & mandement ſpecial par, X | 
ces preſentes : car. tel eſt noſtre plaiſir: nonobſtant quel- 5 
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conques « edicts, ordonnances, reſtrictions, mandemens, de- e — i 
fenſes, & lettres? a ce contraires. Donne: a Villiers-coſterets ; z „ | 
le vingtieme iour de May, Van de grace mille cing ces | 

oO Goo cinquanteſept:z * -..  % | 

7 [ 
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_ APPENDIZ. 


| clnquaniteſept : & de noſtre regne Foiuiaine.” Par le Roy 
eſtant en ſon conſeil. Signe, Dv Tux. 


La nit, des nber. 4 n Y auoine A — 
ere, 
3 * | 


CHARLES IX. En Pan 1563 


- Caanzs par * grace de Dieu Bj de 3 à tous 
ceux qui ces preſentes lettres verront, Salut. Ayant en- 


tendu en noſtre priuẽ conſeil les remonſtrances faites en 
iceluy par noſtre ame & feal conſeiller & procureur general 


en noſtre cour de Parlement a Paris, & le procureur de 
noſtre bonne ville & cite dudit Paris, de Fincommodite 
: que rapportoit a ladite ville & au public la reduction de la 

petite meſure à charbon & auoine : & veu en noſtredit 


conſeil l'information faite ſur la commodite ou incommo- 
dite de la reduction de ladite meſure: auons par Pa duis 
@iceluy dit, declare & ordonne, diſons, declarons & ordon- 
nons ladite meſure de charbon & auoine- eſtre reduite, & 

Jaquelle nous reduiſons par ces preſentes, A Tancien ſeptier, 
qui eſt ge vingtvn boifſeau : à laquelle ancienne meſure, & 


non autrement, nous voulons la vente deſdits charbon & 
auoine eſtre d'oreſenauant & cy apres faite. Et ce nonob- 
n Fedict & ordonnance ſur ce faits par defunct noſtre 


0 treſhonore 
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| delhonaré en & pere (que Dieu abſolue) que how 
auons pour ce regard, & ſans y preiudicier en autres choſes 
y eaten reuoquez & reuoquons par ceſdites preſentes. 5 


„ . 
p 
4 . 


81 donnons en dC; A Donne à Fontaine- 5 
bleau le vingtvnieme 10ur de Feurier, ran de grace mille 1 4 0 
cinq cens ſoixantetrois : * de noſtre regne le quatrieme. | 

Par le * en ſon conſeil. Ra ee „„ | f 
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| 0b Abe ts 3 3 conſentiente re- | 

quirente procuratore generali Regis, Pariſiis in Parlamento, feb . 

uma die Martij; anno Domini milleſumo quingenteſimo frag — 
HO as Dy Tw.LET. - 
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Tar K following Bull of X Pope aid w. was indeed im- 
ed during the minority of Alexander III. But, as it throws 
much light on the relation between the ciyil and eccleſial. 

tical powers in Scotland, and on the authority which the 
Pope pretended to exerciſe over the Scottiſh Church and 

r 1 1 
of the Firſt Volume, 
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BULL or * POPE INNOCENT IV. obe 


3 cent, 
Tm NN OCENTIUS Epiſcopes, &c. Venerabilitiai fratribus praec 


Lyncoln, Wygorn, et Lycchefelden. Epiſcopis, ſalutem et tione 


Apoſtolicam benedictionem. Clamant in auribus noſtris regn 

Scoticana eccleſia, et adverſus eos, qui fidelem Scotiae vi- 

dentur regere populum, et heredem illius Chriſtianiſimi 8¹ 

Regis, adhuc impuberem , obtinere ſuae poteſtati ſubjectum, vinu 
. multiplicem ſe habere proponit mat eriam queſtionis, et ca- hun 

ritativa quidem i in illos primum querela dirigitur, pro rege nec 


puero et pro regno, quod videlicet eidem regi pupillo bene 
non conf! ultant, dum thronum ejus novi aulici aſcendentes, 
amotis ſanitatis conſiliis, quibus providus eum ſuffulcerat 
vivens adhuc patrius affectus, juſtitil et judicio non con- 
formant, nec in ſua regnum ipſum integritate conſervant. 
Dum iidem novi aulici novis canſiliorum machinis eccleſi- 
aſticam impetunt libertatem, quam profecto qui violant, 
principum robur quo fides viget catholica, et regia dirigitur 
celfitudo, confringunt. Inter caetera quae in derogationem 
eccleſiaſticae poteſtatis in partibus illis miniſtri regni et lo- 
corum domini poſt obitum clarae memoriae Regis Scotto- 
rum, quem fides et libertas eccleſiae Chriſtianiſſimum ha- 
„ defenſorem, ſub rege tenerae indolis attemptare dicun- 
tur, nemini videri non debet abſonum et abſurdum, et di- 
vini et humani judicii animadverſione plectendum, quod 
cum ecclefiarum. prelati excommunicationis , vel interdicti, 
1 DE ſeu 


APPENDIX. 


ſeu ſuſpenſionis ſententias, ob contumaciam ſeu offenſam 


proferunt in ſubjectis, ad eos, ut hujuſmodi ſententias revo - 


cent, literatoria ſub nomine regis juſſa manant, qui niſi 

praeceptioni pareant, ad id per bonorum ſuorum confiſca» 

tionem ſacrilegam compelluntur, ficut 5 nn 
regni epiſcopis dicitur contigiſſe. 


Sur Ex poſſeſſionibus quoque, ſeu rebus quas in jus di- 
vinum pia contulit largitas devotorum, clerici per regia tra- 
huntur edicta contra cleri privilegium ad judicium ſeculare, 


nec due jus publicum allegantes, ficque per judicis in- 
competentis injuriam nonnunquam eccleſiae ſuis poſſeſſi- 


onibus ſpoliantur. Et praeterea, cum aliquibus poſſeſſioni- 
bus clericis in eleemoſynam a laicis perpetuam donatis, ni- 
hil-ſibi practer exercitum ad defenſionem regni et commu- 
ne auxilium retinent donatores, üdem miniſtri et alii laici 


eorum favore ſuffulti, per adjectionem hujuſmodi is ö 


tas poſſeſſiones laicantes fore cenſentes, eas in omnibus pa- 


ris conditionis efficiunt, cum poſſeſſionibus en e in 


divini juris diſpendium, interpretatione perversi donato- 


rum munificentiam reſtringentes, laicae ſubjiciunt ſervituti. 
Non attendentes quoque quod laicis, quantumlibet religi- 


ols de rebus ecclefiaſticis nulla eſt nn diſtribuendi 
attributa eccleſiaſtica praedia, invitis et contradicentibus 
dominis, limitare propria temeritate, et de ipſorum finibus 
in quorum poſſeſſione pacifica ecclefiae fuiſſe noſcantur per 
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APPENDIX. 


qui cls Guide furt infeſti, [et] proferunt pro ile | 


contra clericos iniqua judicia, quae tandem per ſpoliationis 


violentiam exſequuntur; porro de jure patronatyus, quam 
"fit f piritualibus cauſis annexum nemo ferè non novit; ſed 


licet per hoc quod explorati fit juris, illud ad judicium ec- 


cleſiaſtici examinis pertinere de generali, et jure conſenta- 


nea regni praedicti conſuetudine, fit obtentum; id tamen 


ibidem novis conviciis uſurpatur a laicis, et, ut ſuper hoc 


cum de illo agendum fuerit ad forinſecum recurratur judi- 


cium, jam ex parte Regia eſt publicè proclamatum. Fidei 
vero ac jurisjurandi modum quis abnuat inter ſpiritualia 


negotia, niſi quis de fide non ſenſerit computandum, et 
cum carne ſe in hac. parte ſpiritui contumaciter praeferen- 
te, coeperunt in partibus veſtris regia ſcripta diſcurrere, per 


quae in regis notam et regni jacturam redundant, ne quis 
ad obſervationem juramenti vel fidei per cenfuram eccleſi- 


aſticam cogatur, inhibetur. 


0 


SANE, licet fit de antiqua ejuſdem regni conſuetudine 
introductum, et velut humanae diſciplinae conſonum paci- 
ficè uſque ad hoc tempus obſervatum, ut praelati quandem 
poenam infligant pecuniariam, pro delictis quae ad cenſu- 
ram eccleſiaſticam noſcuntur pertinere, cum delinquentes 
perſpexerint ſpirituali gladio, quo non eſt poena ſeverior, 


feriendos. Jam regni praedicti magnates, et alii temporali 


praediti poteſtate, conſuetudinem immutare volentes lau- 
dabilem, ſubditis ſais ne hujuſmodi poenae pareant interdi- 
| _ cunt, 


APP ENDIX 

| 4. Ad ea inſuper quae ab humani jure dominii divitae | 
poteſtatis auctoritas abdicavit, miniſtrorum fui cultũs uſibus 
profutura, praeſumptuoſa nimis atque damnabilis eorundem 


magnatum prorogatur audacio de foeno, molendinis, paſ- 
cuis decimas ſolvi eccleſiaſticas interdicens. Si qui vero 


ſuper iis praeſtandis in judicium coram eccleſiaſticis judici- 


bus evocantur, actores perſequi jus divinum, aut judices ſu- 


per eo juſtitiam exhibere poſcentibus, miſſa ſub nomine re- 


gis edicta prohibitoria non permittunt, quin potius hoc ſub ' 


gravis poenae interminatione propoſita iidem judices co- 


guntur jam rite prolatas nuper ſententias revocare. Clerici 
vero 1 uxorati ejuſdem regni, qui clericalem deferentes ton- 
ſuram clericali gaudere ſolent privilegio, et cum bonis ſuis 
ſub eccleſiaſticae protectionis manere p 
ſolitae immunitatis beneficiis | exuuntur, et ſub nova redi- 
guntur onera fervitutis. Verum, ne parum illis eſſet per 
hoc in Scoticanam eccleſiam deliquiſſe, peccatum adjece- 


aeſidio ab antiquo, 


runt, non ſatis veniale in Romanam, dum plenitudinem 


 poteſtatis qua Deus ſedem Apoſtolicam praedidit, quantum 
in ipſis eſt vacuare conantes, clericos literarum . noſtrarum. * 


Ny 


impetratores, et judices delegatos a nobis ab agendo vel 
cognoſcendo, commiſſa tractare negotia prolatis regiis pro- 
hibitionibus et interminationibus non permittunt, in ejuſ- 
dem ſedis intolerabilem injuriam et contemptum; verum 
quia [l. quamvis] paſtorum intereſt praecipuè pro ſalute 


gregis, et pro decore libertatis eccleſiaſticac ſe obj: cere aſ- 


centendibus EX adverſo, nonnulli de elero ut concuſſis co- 
lumnis 
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APPENDIA. 


lumnis aedificium corruat adverſys. ea ao impias, 
ut dicitur, inter ſe colligationes et conſpirationes inneCtunt, 

in periculum eccleſiaſtici ſtatis et ordinis, et ſuarum perni- 
g ciem animarum. Gravia ſunt haec, nec poſſunt ſine culpa 


incorrecta relinqui, vel diffimulatione aliqua - practeriri 


Quae quidem, ex eo praecipue, quod in quibuſdam religi- 
oſis et clericis cooperationis habere dicuntur favorem, a 


quibus in laicos, quos ſalutaribus remediis a tantorum peſte 


morborum curare debuerant, corruptela prodicitur, zelum 
excitant ſalutiferae ultionis, et tempeſtivum ſuadent medi- 
cinae antidotum pracparari, ne in regis diſpendium, quem 
aetatis infirmitas, ut dicitur, iſta non capiens excuſare quo- 
dammado videtur a culpa, et in actores ejus retorquerè de- 
lictum, nec non in detrimentum regni, lapſum fidei et rui- 
nam catholicae libertati praemiſſa malorum initia' per mo- 
roſam tolerantiam | in illis Chriſtianae 0 ipſis invaleſcant. 
cum enim qui talia nequiter agunt vel agenda ſuadent, 


non ſit incerta damnatio, et promptum in cos apud Deum 


durae animad verſionis judicium non dormitet, paſtoralis 


ſolicitudinis zelus tunc in eis miſeretur et commodat, cum 


in plectendis culpis eorum ſeverius excandeſcit. Quare : 
fraternitati veſtrae per Apoſtolica ſcripta diſtrictè praecipi- 


endo mandamus, quatenus conſiliarios, officiales, miniſtros 
regis, regnique ejuſdem magnates, et alios tam religioſos et 
clericos, quam laicos, haec et iis ſimilia pracſumentes, 
eorumque fautores, qui negligenter, cum poſſent perturba- 
re, per ver ſos fovere videntur, ut praeſumptiones praedictas 
in 


APPENDIX. x pong 
in — debitum ne morac diſpendio — — . 
et a conſimilibus prorfus abſtineant i in futurum; non impe- wh £5 
dientes ullo miodo- per ſe, vel alios, vel impediri quanta 
in eis fit permittentes eccleſiarum reftores, et clericos, ſu-. 
1 eee et Os uti Wee juriſdictionibus, liberta:- 


poteſtatis eminentia pracfulgentes.- Wi vero clerici cujul. 

eunque dignitatis, gradys, vel ordinis, per eren eg 0 

Z ſuſpenfionem perpetums a praelationibus, dignitatibus, 
beneficlis ecleſiaſticis, auctoritate noſtrà, ſnblato . 


| appellationis obſtaculo,” de plano, et abſque judiciorum 55 
ſtrepitu, quotiens expedierit vel oportuerit, ct ſuper hoc re- 
quiſiti fueritis, compellatis, praelatos nihilominus et cleri- 
cos ſaepe fati regni quos laicorum ad opprimendam totali- : 
ter eccleſiaſticam libertatem, et clerum quemcunque nunc, 


vel in poſterum, contra ſclemnitatem judiciariam conſtite- 


rint intentores; niſi hoc celeriter emendare curaverint 5 
apetenter cum  literis noſtris cauſam ipſforum 


mwmoniti 


contingentibus perſonaliter infra peremptorium terminum 


es praefigendum a vobis ad ſedem apoſtolicam, ab officiis | 8 


| wy ſuſpenſos, „ venire rogatis, prout egerint recep- 


= Subditos quoque quos contra praelatos conſpira- 1 
| tionis ee e admifiſe poenk canonick pu- 


" Yols oo Oats 5 4 e dlentes, 
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;poralibus ſuis bonis, juxta 
conftitutiones c canonicas et ade ac conſuetudines appro 
batas, per excommunicationem in perſonas, et interdictum 
in terris, fi laici fucrint, quacunque etiam dignitatis, vel! 
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APPENDIX. 


nientes, non obltants; fi. aliquibus eorum forſitan fub qua. 
cunque forma uberiore generaliter, vel ſpecialiter, a ſede 
. Apoſtolica fit indultum, quod. excommunicari vel ſaſpendi 
non poſſunt, vel ipſorum terrae ſubjici eccleſiaſtico inter. 


dicto, ſeu quavis alia. dictae ſedis indulgentia, per quam 


commit vobis juriſdictionis executio impediri valeat vel 
deferri, et de qua plenam et expreſſam i in literis veſttis fl 


eri mentionem oporteat, ſeu conſtitutione Ae padus dietis 


edicta in concilio generali, five quod Scotis dicimur con- 
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ceſſiſſe, ut extra regnum Scotiae nequeant per literas apoſ- 


tolicas ad judicium evocari. Et, ſi non omnes ils exequen- 


dis en intereſſe, duo veſtrim nihilominus ea exſe- 


: * quentur. Dat. J an. pr idie Kal. Jun uni. OP _ 


anno oftaro. _ e 
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fs HE follonin g Charter Sea by. Alexander 1. 
to an anceſtor of the family of Erſkine of Mar, il- 


luſtrates the condition of the Servi e AG at 2 
period. f 
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Al xx AVbrx, Dei gratia, Rex n de pro- 


| bis hominibus t totius terre eee Sciant preſentes 
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et « bnd quod Abus de Meru, Blius et heres: quon= 
dam ALEUMI de Mrsen, totam terram ſuam de Tor Li- 15 
covLTRY, cum pertinentils, in feodo de Clackmanan, quam 


de nobis tenuit hereditarie, per aefbOary” feruhili de den 
terra nobis debiti, coram pluribus noſtri Regni migendbee, 


ſeileet, „ AlLxxANDn Courx, Comite de Bouchan, tune 


: Juſticiario Scotie, Hucoxt de AbYRNITH, Magiſtro, W. 
Wisch tunc Cancellario, rns Cours, Walrus 
de ABERNYTH, WiLLIELM0 de Lrsunskl, et Nrcri0l 40 
de RUTYRFORD,, ac multis aliis, die Sancte Trinitatis, anno 


gratie milleſimo dueeritefimo ſexageſimo primo, apud N 


trum Puellarum, per fuſtum et baculum nobis reddidiſſet, 


et totum jus ſuum quod habuit i in its terre cum perti- 
nentiis, vel habere potuit pro ſe et heredibus ſuis in perpe- 


tuum quictum clamaſſet, nos totam diftam terram de T- 
LICOULTRX, cum pertinentibus, WI LILO Comiti de 
Mars, dilecto noſtro et fideli pro bomagio et ſervitio {uo, 


dedimus conceſſimus, et hac preſenti e carta noſtra confir- 5 


mavimus, ſine aliquo retinemento, tenendam : et habendam 
eidem WIIISLBao, et heredibus ſuis, de nobis et heredi- 
bus noſtris in feode et hereditate per eaſdem diviſas per 
quas WaALTERUs, filius ALANI Seneſcalli, tunc Juficiarius | 
| Keotie, et Rocknus AVENEL, tunc vicecomes des TRIUELYN, | 


| predict Al EUuo, patri dicti Aleumi, ex precepto inclito : 


1 recordationis domini ALEXANDRI Regis, patris noſtri ca- 
/ riſical, afſignaverunt et tradiderunt, cum inctemento quod 
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. APPENDIX 
per eoſdem WALTERUM filium ALaxt, et Roezxou Ab. 
NEL factum fujt Marnro CC ,οõο de Tullicoultry, in ne- 

more, in in ſaltibus, in planis et aſperis, in terris et aquis, in 
pratis et paſcuis, in moris et mareſiis, in ſtagnis et malen- 

dAinis, cum ſocco et ſacca, cum furca et foſſa, cum Tol ef 
PT ] infandethef, et cum omnibus aliis juſtis pertinentiis 
ſuis, ET CUM OMNIBUS NATIUIS BJUSDEM TERRE, qui die 

| +  collationis facte predicto Aleumo patri dicti Aleumi, i in | 

: Ls dicta terra manentes fuerunt, libere, quiete, plenarie et ho- 

N Sd per ſeruitium unius militis, ſaluis noſtris eleemoſi- 
Conceſſimus etiam eidem WI LIxLMuo, ut ipſe et he- 
3 ſui, habeant et teneant dictam terram in liberum fo- 
reſtum. Quare firmiter prohibemus, ne quis ſine eorum 
licentia in predicta terra ſecet, aut venetur ſuper noſtram 

Eg EL. plenariam forisfacturam decem librarum. Teſtibus, vener- | 

| abili patre GantLiNO, epiſcopo gancti Andree, ALEXAN= 

- DRIO CunrtN, Comite de Bouchan Juſticiario Scotie, War- , 

_ TxRO Comite de MonTETH, Jon ANNE Cu MYN, WiLLEL- 
Mo de Breecurn, EusTACaio de Turribus, RECIxALDO 
LE CHEN, apud Forfar, viceſſimo primo die Decembris 

anno regal noſtri Fortes decimo. 
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Tursx Lines from Propertius illuſtrate the ate of the 


arts and commerce in Britain, in the Age of Auguſtus. 1 © 
have met with them, in my r readin g, ſince the publication 
of hs Firſt Vol, to which they openly refer 
Hſe cala. lifte Britannd | jugis. & ; A. 
N Prorrarn, Eleg L. II. E.1 % 
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An fi cerules quædam ſua tempora fuco . 1 
Tinxerit, idcirco czrula forma bona eſt? 
Ut natura dedit, ſic omnis recta figura. 
Turpis Romano Belgicus ore color. 
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| Nunc etiam 2 n imitare Brian, 1 
Ludis et extern tincta V 
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